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PREFACE. 

'German Composition' is intended to be a Theoretical and Practical 
Guide to the Art of Translating English Prose into good and idiomatic 
German. It is arranged in such a manner that students who have 
reached the fiftieth Lesson of the ' German Manual' may commence and 
advantageously use it conjointly with that book. Being complete in 
itself, it is likewise adapted for the use of any other students who, 
possessing a knowledge of German Accidence and having had some 
practice in reading German Prose, wish to acquire the Art of Translating 
English Prose into German. 

The book is calculated to serve the requirements of the B.A. Ex- 
aminations of the London and Victoria Universities, the Competitive 
Examinations for the Civil and Military Service, the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations for Senior Students, the Examination of the 
College of Preceptors for First Class Candidates, and of similar Public 
Examinations — all of which require the candidates to translate English 
Prose into German. 

I may conscientiously say that I have done all I could to make the 
book attractive and useful. The selection of the Extracts has been made 
with the greatest care directly from the works of the various authors, and 
is the result of many years* attentive reading and research. The pieces 
have been almost exclusively chosen from the works of the best modern 
English and American writers, and, it is hoped, will be found as inter- 
esting and instructive as they are well adapted for translation into 
German. They represent all the various styles of English Prose Com- 
position, and contain a great variety of subjects, as a glance at the 
various pages will show; whilst the fact that the specimens, with only one 
or two exceptions, are no mere fragments, but complete pieces in them- 
selves, must necessarily add to their value. 

The Biographical Sketches of famous men and women, which at 
intervals appear in the Notes and are always given in German, form a 
special feature of the book. (Comp. S. 127, N. i; S. 138, N. 12 ; and 
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VI PREFACE. 

S. 156, N. I.) They are of various lengths, according to their import- 
ance, and have been written to add to the interest of the work and at the 
same time to offer the student some useful material for reading German, 

With respect to the help given in the Notes, I may state that I have 
proceeded with the utmost consideration and care. The great object 
I placed before me was to show, by precept and example, that a good 
translation cannot be produced by the mere mechanical process of join- 
ing together a number of words, as the dictionary may offer them at 
first sight : but that it requires great thought and analytic power ; that 
every sentence, nay, almost every word, has to be weighed and con- 
sidered with respect to its true bearing upon the text ; and that a good 
rendering is only possible when the translator has grasped the true 
meaning of the passage before him. 

I have endeavoured to give neither too little nor too much help, but 
whenever I found a difficulty which a student of average ability could 
not fairly be expected to overcome, I have stepped in to solve it. For 
this purpose I have made use of English equivalents and periphrases and 
of Rules and Examples, and in cases where neither of these helps was 
considered practicable I have not hesitated to give the German rendering 
of the word or passage to be translated. The last mode of procedure, 
however, I have adopted only when I found that the dictionaries in 
ordinary use were insuflficient, as is so frequently the case, and more 
especially with respect to idiomatic passages, which it is impossible to 
render successfully unless the translator is well versed in both languages, 
and at the same time has undergone a thorough training in the Art of 
Translating English into German, which the present volume professes to 
teach. The plan of indicating the rendering of words and phrases by 
means of English equivalents and periphrases must be of evident ad- 
vantage to the learner, for it teaches him how to think and analyse, whilst 
it leads him to render the word or phrase correctly without giving him 
the translation itself. 

The Notes of Sections i to 1 50 and the Appendix contain in a con- 
cise and lucid form almost all the rules relating to the German Syntax, 
and in most instances these rules have been illustrated by practical 
examples and models. The Appendix gives in thirty-seven paragraphs 
the Rules referring to the Construction, the use of the Indicative, Sub- 
junctive (or Conjunctive), and Conditional Moods, which for convenient 
reference have been reprinted from my * German Grammar,' and to fa- 
cilitate the student's work I have added an Index to the Grammatical 
Rules and Idiomatic Renderings. 
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In a work containing such a great number of Extracts as the present, 
there are, of course, many idioms and passages which may be correctly 
translated in various Ways, and I can therefore scarcely hope that all 
my renderings will meet with the approval of every German scholar. 
I may, however, confidently affirm here that I have devoted much thought 

and labour to this publication, and that I have tried with all my heart to 

« 

make it acceptable to teachers and students alike. 

In conclusion I respectfully tender my best thanks to the publishers — 
Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh, 
Chapman and Hall, 
Longmans and Co., 
Sampson Low and Co., 
Macmillan and Co., 
Mr. Murray, 

Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons, 
„ Smith, Elder, and Co., and 
„ Stanford and Co., 
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91 



> London, 



>• London, 



and to the Editors of — 
The Daily News, 

„ Daily Telegraph, 

„ Globe, 

„ Standard, and 

„ Times, 

for their very kind permission to make use of the Copyright Extracts 
in this publication, and for the cordial manner in which they granted 

my request. 

Page ix contains a few Hints and Directions for using the Book which 
I consider of great importance, and to which I beg to draw attention. 

HERMANN LANGE. 



Heathfikld House, Lloyd Street, 
Greenheys, Manchester, 

September i 1883, 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

A second edition of this volume having been called for, I wish to 
express my cordial thanks to the numerous colleagues and friends who 
adopted it as a text-book for their classes. 

As I am engaged in preparing, besides this book, a third edition 
of two other volumes of my 'German Course,' and, at the request 
of the Delegates of the University Press, also a Key to this volume, 
* Grerman Composition,' I think the present moment opportune 
for introducing the reformed German spelling which, by Government 
regulations, has been taught in German schools for the last five or 
six years, and is becoming more generally used from year to year 
in friendly intercourse, papers, periodicals, literature, and commercial 
correspondence. It is but fair that the students of German in this 
country should be taught to spell in the simplified way now 
universally practised by their German contemporaries. They will at 
least have nothing to unlearn then ; and, although the present spelling- 
reform may be considered but a compromise between the older and the 
younger schools, there being a tendency in the younger men to go even 
further than their older colleagues in the simplification of our orthography 
and to make it still more phonetic and uniform in principle, it will take 
a long time before the Government will be moved to make modifications 
of any importance in their regulations. I confidently trust that the 
great trouble I have bestowed upon the revision of the present edition 
will be appreciated by teachers and students alike. It will easily be seen 
that the alterations of the orthography in the various books forming this 
' German Course ' must have necessarily entailed a very considerable 
additional expense ; but the publication having met with much approval 
on the part of the public, I was anxious to leave nothing undone in 
order to adapt it in every respect to the requirements of the times and to 
make it still more useful. 

On examination it will be seen that the changes made are not so many 
as may be supposed, and that the principles underlying the German 
spelling-reform are simple and easy to understand. 

At the end of the Appendix will be found a Synopsis of the 
principal changes the Oerman spelling has undergone, accom- 
panied by Examples and a few Exceptions to the general rules. 

HERMANN LANGE. 

Heathfield House, Lloyd Street, Greenheys, Manchester, 

December^ 1886. 



DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE BOOK. 



Each Section should first be prepared for viva voce translation, <witJb the 
assistance of the Notes in class ; then translated in writing ; carefully cor- 
rected ; and finally practised, by comparing the English text with the corrected 
German version, for a second viva voce translation until the student 
is able to translate the English text, without the assistance of the 
13'otes In class, just as readily into correct Oerman as if he were 
reading firom a Qerman book. 

The Grammatical Rules given in the Notes should always be carefully 
studied, and the reading of previously given Rules and the various paragraphs 
of the Appendix referred to in the text should never be omitted. 

The strict and conscientious observance of these directions is 
earnestly requested. 

The second viva voce translation without the assistance of the Notes 
in class, as explained above, is especially of the greatest importance to the 
student's progress in the Art of Translating English into German, and is the 
only way of mastering all the idiomatic and syntactic difficulties contained in 
the Lessons and explained in the foot-notes. It commends itself likewise as 
the best way of committing to memory the great number of words and the 
various forms of construction occurring in the text, and will gradually, but 
surely, lead to the acquisition of a good and thorough German style of 
writing. 

To be quite clear the Author ventures to propose the following 

PLAN OF WORKING. 

First Lesson. 

Prepare for viva voce translation Sections i and 2, with the assistance 
of the Notes in class. 

Second Lesson. 

Translate in Writing Sections i and 2 ; and prepare for viva voce transla- 
tion Sections 3 and 4, with the assistance of the Notes in class. 

Third Lesson. 

Prepare for fluent and correct viva voce translation Sections i 
and 2, without the assistance of the Notes in class, by comparing the English 
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text with the coirected German version; tFanslate in Writing Sections 3 
and 4 ; and prepare for viva voce translations Sections 5 and 6, with the 
assistance of the Notes in class. 

Fourth Lesson. 

Prepare for fluent and correct viva voce translation Sections 
3 and 4, without the assistance of the Notes in class, by comparing the 
English text with the corrected version ; translate in Writing Sections 5 and 
6 ; and prepare for viva voce translation Sections 7 and 8, with the assistance 
of the Notes in class ; 

Then proceed in the same way throughout the book. 

It need scarcely be added that the quantity of work pointed out 
here may be diminished or increased according to circumstances, 
and that the longer sections towards the end of the book will in 
most oases require the former course. 

The frequent attentive study of German literature will be a powerful 
auxiliary to this book in imparting the Art of Translating English Prose 
into German. 



ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS EXPLAINED. 



Acc Accusative. 

adj adjective. • 

adv adverb. 

App Appendix. 

art article. 

Comp. . . . compare, 

comp. , . . compound, 

conj. . . . conjunction, 

constr. . , . construction, 

contr. . . . contracted. 

Dat. {or dat.) . Dative, 

def. .... definite. 

'b. § (ba« l^eif t), that is. 

demonstr. . . demonstrative. 

( (exempli gratia), for 
( example. 

j (et cetera), and so 

^^ i forth. 

Expl. . . . Example, 

fem., or (f.) . feminine. 

fteb (geboren), bom. 

Gen. . . . Genitive. 

i. e (id est), that is. 

Impf. . . . Imperfect, 

impers. . . . impersonaL 

indef. . . . indefinite. 

Inf. ... . Infinitive, 

insep. . . . inseparable. 

intr.,orintrans. intransitive. 

Liter. . . . Literally, 

m., or (m.) , • masculine. 

N Note. 



n. 



neut., or (n.) . 
Nom. . . . 



p.p. 



p. ps. . . . 

pers 

persnl. . . . 

posses. 

prep. 

Pres. 

pres. p, 

pron. 

refl. . 



'. . • . 



. . . 



. . . 



reg. 
relat. 



. . . 



Sing. . . 
str. . • . 
Subj. . . 
tr., or trans. 



u.a. 



u. f. tt>. 

V. 

viz. , 



w. 

+ 



noun. 

neuter. 

Nominative. 

Past Participle. 

Past Participles. 

person. 

personal. 

possessive. 

preposition. 

Present. 

Present Participle. 

pronoun. 

reflective. 

regular. 

relative. 

Section, 

Singular. 

strong. 

Subjunctive. 

transitive. 
( (unb anbere), and 
( others. 
J (imb fo setter), and 
( so forth. 

verb. 
( (videlicet), namely, 
\ to wit. 

weak. 

paragraph. 

(gefiorben), died. 

is equivalent to. 
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GERMAN COMPOSITION. 



1. Words which, in the English text and in the periphrases of the English text, are 

printed in Italics, must not be translated. 

2. When two words are separated by a dash ( — ) in the Notes, they represent-the first 

and last word of a whole clause in the English text, and the rendering refers to 
the clause thus indicated. 

3. When two or more words are separated by dots (...) in the Notes, the rendering 

refers to those words only. 

4. The sign — is used in the meaning of: * is equivalent to'. 

5. As a rule, the periphrases are given in correct English construction. 

Section 1. 

A GOOD MAXIMA 

My maxim is : never to begin " a book without finishing • it, never to 
consider * it finished without * knowing it, and to study • it with ^ a whole 
mind. — Sir Thomas Buxto^* 

1, ©ritnbfak m.^ ^ 2, to begin, an'fangen. When the Infinitive is used 
either subjectively or objectively," it is generally preceded by the preposition ((11, 
and is called Supine. Comp. S. 78, N. 14, i. To form the Supine Present 
of compound separable verbs, like an'fangen, we must place the preposition gu 
between the separable prefix and the verb. The Supine must be used here. 
See App. § I. 3, to finish, Beenbigen. The Supine is generally used for 

rendering the English Gerund (i.e. the verbal in -ing) when the latter is 
governed by a preposition, though, sometimes, this form may be rendered by 
the help of the subordinative conjunction baf and a finite verb (i.e. one with 
a personal termination) ; as — 

He judges «ujitbaut understanding any- @r urteift, o 1^ n e ehuad won bet @ac^c 
thing about the matter. gu »etjlel)en, or ol^ne baf er 

%\:tC)^t won ber @a(3^e \) e r jl e 1^ t. 

Use the Supine, which is always to be placed at the end of the clause. 4, To 
consider a thing finished, eine @ad^e a I « Beenbigt Jbetrad^ten. The pronoun * it' 
should begin the clause. See App. § 2. 5, without — it, o^ne ntit bent 

Sn^aft be^felben wertraut ju fein. 6, to study, jiubie'ren. 7, with— mind 

Bwith undivided attention. 

Section 2. 

WHAT IS ETERTSriTY? 

The following question was^ put in writing' to a boy' in the deaf- 
and-dumb school* at Paris: "What is eternity?" "It is the life-time 
of the Almighty," was the answer. — Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

VOL. IV. B 



2 GERMAN COMPOSITION. SECTION 2. 

1, Here the verb is in the Passive Voice. Remember that the German 
Fa438ive Voice is formed by the auxiliary toetbett. The verb is in the 
Fa43sive Voice whenever the subject is suffering the action expressed 
by the verb ; as — 

The castle tivas built in the year 3)a« <S(J^(ofl toutbe vox Sal^re 1609 
1609. erBaut. 

To put a question to a person, elnem elne B^ge \)or'(egen. 2, in writing, 

fd^riftlid^, which place before the p. p. (App. §1). 8, boy = pupil. 4, iCaubs 
jiummcnanjlalt, f. ; render Mn the' by the gen. of the def. art.; at^in. 

Section 3. 

THE ACTION"^ OP' WATEB. 

The action of water on ' our food * is very important. There ' would 
be no carrying of food into the system but for the agency of water. It 
dissolves everything • that "^ we take ^ and nothing ' that we take as food 
can ^^ become nutriment that " is not dissolved in water. — ^Dr. Laneester. 

1, * action *, here = operation, SBirfung, f. 2, Use the gen. of the def. art. 
The definite article is always required before nouns representing the whole of 
a given class, and before abstract nouns taken in a general sense. 3, on = 
upon. 4, food = victuals, (Spcifen, pi. 5, This sentence must be construed 
in a somewhat different way ; say : * Without the agency (SSermlttetid!^/ f.) of 
water, no food (Sfla^rung, f.) would be conveyed into the body,* toiirbe bem 
^or^jer feine 0la^>rung lu'^^efii^rt tocrberi. 6, everything = all. 7, *that', 

here toad. The indefinite relative pronoun XOdk is the pronoun generally 
required after* the indefinite numerals ailed, ettoad, tnand^ed, nicf)td, met, and toenig, 
after the indefinite demonstrative pronoun bad, and also after a superlative 
used substantively; as IDod ©d^onjle, toad ic^ l^aBe. B, * To take', when used 
of food, may be rendered by effen, trinfen, or genieflen, which latter verb should 
be used here. 9, * nothing — food', may be briefly rendered by *feinc 

Qenoffene @j)eife'. 10, can — nutriment = can serve as nutriment ((SmSl^? 

rung, f.). The verb bienen requires the prep, ju, which governs the dat. and 
must here be contracted with the def. art. into jur; see N. 2. 11, that — 

water = before (el^e, spe App. § 17) the same (f.) is dissolved in water. 

Section 4. ^^_ 

OP^ WHAT USB IS IT? 

When' Franklin made his discovery of the identity' of lightning' and 
electricity', it* was sneered at®, and people asked: " Of what use is it?" 
To * which his apt reply was : " What is the use of a child ? — It may ^ 
become a man 1" — S. Smiles. 

1, Of — it, Sfio^u nu^t ed? 2, * When*, referring to definite time of the 

Past, must always be rendered by *al*'. 3, of the identity, tjon^er 

Sbentitdt, f.; see S. 3, N. 2. 4, When the agent from which the action 

proceeds is n6t mentioned, the English Passive Voice is often rendered 
by a reflective verb, or by the indefinite pronoun iiiait and a verb in the 
Active Voice ; as — 

At last the book ciuas found. dnbdd^ {\Vxi\ m fn } ^^^ ^"*- 

Say ' people (man) sneered at it.' 6, A. T'^ mething, iiber ttsooa 

fpotten ; B, * at it * = there at, tartiber. The ns * it', * them ', 



GERMAN COMPOSITION. SECTION 4. 3 

•that', and 'those', dependent on a preposition governing in German the 
dative or accusative, are generally to be rendered by the pronominal adverb 
* &a * in combination with a corresponding preposition. This is always the 
case when *it' and *that*, in connection with a preposition are used in- 
definitely, and frequently when either of these pronouns refers to a noun 
representing an inanimate object or an abstract idea. The letter r is inserted 
between the adverb ba and the preposition, whenever the latter begins with 
a vowel. e. To — was = Upon this (J&icrauf ) he (inverted constr., see 

App. § 14) gave /A^ following striking (treffeiib) answer, 7, may «= can; to 

become a man, jum ^Wanne toerben. 

Section 5. 

Wealth, after all', is' but a relative thing: rpr he who has* little, 
and wants ® still less, is richer than he who has much, and wants still 
more. — Rev. C. Cotton. \ 

1, wealth, flfleic^tum, m., see S. 3, N. a. 2, When the subject, which 

may be preceded by its attributes, occupies the first place in a 
principal clause, either the copula or the verb must follow im- 
mediately. 8, after all . . . but, boc^ immer nur; a — thing, ettua^ Oielativc^. 

4, to have = to possess. 5, *to want', here beburfeu. 

Section 6. 

MEIQ-DELSSOHK ITS BIBMIiraHAM. 

When^ Mendelssohn, on* the first performance of his' 'Elijah' in 
Birmingham, was about * to enter ' the orchestra, he • said laughingly to 
one of his friends and critics '^ : " Stick * your claws into me ! Don't 
tell® me what you like, but'® what you don*t like!" — Athen^um. 

1, See S. 4, N. 2. 2, The preposition *on', signifying *on the occasion 

of*, must be rendered by ^W. 'Performance', Slujfu^niiig, f. 8, Use the 

gen. of the def. art.; Elijah, (^(ia«. 4, *to be about', im 58ecjriff fein. 

*To be about' may also be rendered by the auxiliary verb of mood ttJoUen 
and the infinitive of another verb ; as — 

I <was yosX. about to leave, when the 3d^ »at gerabe im Scgriff abi\meifcn 
letter arrived. {or 3d^ ivolltc gcrabe abrcifen), 

al^ ber ^ricf anfam. 

5, 'to enter*, beh:cten, see S. i, N. 2. 6, Since the subordinate clause 
precedes the principal clause, the construction of the principal clause must be 
inverted, see App. § 15. 7, to— critics, say *to a friend and critic', 
Oiegenfcnt, m. 8, 'Stick — me!* This metaphor must be rendered freely 
by: 5parfcn @ic m^ nur tud^tig an ! 9, tell = say ; to like = to please, with 
the dat. of the person. 10, The co-ordinative conjunction *but' must be 
rendered by 'foitbetlt*, when, after a negative statement, the subsequent 
clause expresses an idea altogether contrary to that of its antecedent. 

Section 7. 

TO FORGIVE IS^ TO POBGET. 

" I can forgive, but I cannot forget,'' is * only another way of saying : 
"I will not forgive." A wrong once forgiven^ ought* to be like* a 
cancelled note', torn in two and burned up, so^ that it never can be 
shown against the man. — Rev. H. W. Beecher. 

B 2 
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1, *to be', here = to signify, l^eiflen. 2, is — saying = signifies only in 

(ntit) other words. * 2)ad 3Bort* has two plural forms with a different meaning 
to each : bie SBorter, single, unconnected words ; tie SEBorte, words connected 
into speech. 3, j1. Whilst the English Perfect Participle (commonly 

called Past Participle) is placed both before and after the noun it qualifies, 
the German Fast Participle used attributively, as a rule, precedes 
the qualified noun; as — 

We met with a ship Bound for Bre- Mx trafen eltt na^ ^teiltett be« 
fnen. ftimtttte^ ®^iff« 

B. Clauses containing a Perfect Participle, however, may also be rendered by 
the help of a relative pronoun. Thus rendered, the preceding sentence 
would read : 

mx trafen ein <B^i^, tDel^e^ ttac^ Bremen hefiimmt toat; 

but the first rendering is certainly more concise than the second, and it is to 
be preferred in all cases where the attributive construction would not be too 
lengthy. *A wrong once forgiven', say *A forgiven wrong', and mark that: 
When Participles are used attributively, and precede the noun they 
qualify, they must be inflected like ac^ectives. 4, render * ought' by 
the imperfect of foHen. 5, like, tuie. 6, note, ©d^ulbftfeein, m.; to tear 

in two, gcrrei'f en ; to bum up, werBren'nen. According to the rule given in N. 3, 
the participles of these two verbs have to be placed before the noun ' note ', 
which they qualify. 7, *so — man*, say 'which never again can be used 

against the debtor'. According to the hint given in S. 2, N. i, the verb is 
in the passive voice, and since the clause is a subordinate one, the verbs must 
stand at the end of the clause. Place the p. p. first, and the copula (can) last. 

Section 8. 

WHAT IS CAPITAIiP 

What is capital? Is^ it what a man has? Is' it counted (App. 31) 
by' pounds and pence, stocks* and shares'', by houses and lands'? 
No 1 Capital '^ is not what a man has, but what a man is. Character * 
is* capital; honour ^° is capital. — Rev. Dr. Macduff. 

1, * Is — ^has ?' say ' Does it consist in that which (see S. 3, N. 7) we possess ? ' 
The prep. *in' here governs the dat. Read again S. 4, N. 5, JJ, and notice 
that, when the demonstrative pronouns *that' and 'those' are followed 
by a relative pronoun, they cannot be rendered by the advferb *ba' in com- 
bination with a preceding preposition ; as — 

Welaugheda///>^^/«M;i&/Vi&((J^atwhat) SBir (ad^ten uBer ba«, tt)a« @te und 
you told us. ergd^lten. 

2, See S. 2, N. i ; 'to count', here fc^afeen. 3, by=na(!^. 4, SBeit^ 

Wiew. 6, SIftien. 6, ganbereien. 7, 'Capital— is'. The literal 

translation of this sentence would read very awkwardly in German, say ' Our 
capital does not consist in that which we possess, but (S. 6, N. 10) in that 
which we are.' 8, Character = A good reputation. 9, Ms', here ijl. 

10, e^renfiaftigfeit, f. 

Section 9. 

A GOOD BUIiE^ 

A French minister, who was alike * remarkable ' for his * despatch of 
business and his constant '^ attendaoice at place- : amusement, 
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being • asked how he contrived to combine both objects , replied : " Simply' 
by never postponing till to-morrow j^vhat should be done* to-day." — 
S. Smiles. 

1, SeBen^regel, f. % 'alike . . . and', fotool^C ... tote aud^. 8, to be 

remarkable tor something, fi(3^ bur^ ettuo^ au^'je^^^^"* ^» his— business, 

fd^ueHe ©rlcbi^img feiner Slmt^gefcfedfte. 5, constant— amusement, feegelmafiger 

93efu^ ojfcntUd^er ©ergnugung^orteiy The prep, burd^, which requires the ace, 
must be repeated at the beginning of this clause. 6, 'being — replied'; 

this sentence requires an entirely different construction in German, say * an- 
swered upon the question, h ow - ( App. § 16) he made it possible- to^ combine 
both (neuter sing.) '. To combine, wereiuigtn. The verb * to make' must be 
placed in the Present Subjunctive, since the clause contains an indirect ques- 
tion. Read carefully App. §§ 28 and 30. 7, Simply — to-morrow, @infa(i^ 
baburd^, baf ic^ nie auf tnorgen oerfd^iebe. 8, * to do ', here erlebigen. See 
S. 2, N. I, and place the verbs in the order pointed out in S. 7, N. 7. 




Section .10. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE BUIiE' OF« QUEEN VICTOBIA. 

The peace, the freedom, the happiness ', and the order which Victoria's 
rule guaranteed *, are* part of my birthright as an Englisfiman, and I 
bless* God for my share'! 'Where else shall® I find such liberty* of 
action, thought, speech ^°, or" laws which protect me so welP^? — 
W. M. Thackeray. 

1, rule « reign. % Use the gen. of the def. art. The definite article 

is used in German before names of persons when preceded by an adjective or 
a common name ; as^ 

3) e r arme %x\% I Poor Fritz ! 

JD e r ^aifer 2Bilfte(m. Emperor William. 

3, happiness «- well-being, SBo^lfa^rt, f. 'Victoria's rule', say *the reign of 
Queen Victoria'. 4, to guarantee, getod^ren. 6, are part « form a part. 
6, I bless « I thank. 7, share = lot. 8, shall = can. 9, ffrei^eit 

beg J&anbetn6. Repeat the article before the two following nouns. In German 
the articles, possessive adjective pronounB, and other determinative 
words must be repeated when they are used in reference to several nouns 
of different gender or number, whilst in English they are only required before 
the first noun. 10, Insert *and* before * speech', Oicbe, f., and place the 

verb finben immediately after that noun. 11, Substitute the words * and 

where' for the word *or'. 12, gut. 

Section 11. 

CONCENTRATION OP POWERS. 

* The weakest living creature \ by * concentrating his powers on a single 
object, can " accompHsh * something. The strongest *, by dispersing his 
over many, may fail to accomplish anything ^ The drop, by continually ' 
falling', bores* its passage through the hardest rock. The hasty ^ 
torrent rushes *° over it with hideous uproar, and leaves no trace be- 
hind. — T. Carlyle. 

1, creature, ffiefen, n. ; strengthen the superlative of the adjective by placing 
* ader ' before it, forming one compound expression, analogous to : !Die a((cr? 



r 
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i"*cit(l( E31umt,thefinestflower(ofall). Z, Thecopula 'can'mustbe pli 
immediately after the subject and its attributes, as has been pointed out rn 
S. 5, N.a. 3, ' by concentrating his powers', biirc^ Jfonvntratiim ftiiitr Jhiiftt; 
to accomplish something, ttnai juftanit btinara. Use the adverbial expression 
'at least" before 'something', which will give more force to the German 
rendering, 4, The strongest — fail, lEcnt Sliriflen Singta'" ""^ ** ^^"'^ 

3tvfvlittenni9 ftinti: fltdfte nidjt fltlingen. 6, anything, and) nuv bj8 ®(ringftf. 

0, to bore one's passage, fli^ tinen ©eg laffrnx. Place the verb according 
to S, 5, N. I ; the adverbial clause ' by continually falling' must follow it. 

7, To render 'falling', form a noun of the verb 'f.iHm'. The German 
language makes frequent use of the Inflnitiva Present of verbs to form 
abstract nouuB, whilst the English language uses the Verbal in -ing for tiiat 
purpose. Such nouns are always of the neuter gender; as iai ©tljEii, going; 
taa eiTtn unb Srinltn, eating and drinking. 8, continual, uiwbiafltg, adj. 

8, hasty, uiigefiiim ; torrent, Sircm, m. 10, to rush over something, dbrt 
ttxMt 6inirtg'flfltj(n ; ' rushes — uproar', say ' rushes with hideous (tiitfr()lii^) uproar 
(®ttof() over the same.' 

Section 12, 



1 

ut m I 



Of the Duke of Wellington's ' perfect coolness on ' the most try!d 
occasions, Colonel Gurwood gives' this instance. He was' once | 
great danger of suffering' ship-wreck. It was bed-time^ when (5.3 
N. 2) the captain of the vessel came to him, and said : " It will si 
aliovei' with usl" " Very well," answered the Duke, "then I (App. § XM 
need not (App. § 12) take off' my bootsl" — W. C. Hazutt. 

1, Jriilltliitigfeit, f. 2, Place the genitive after the governing ni 

say : ' Of (SBoii) the perfect coolness of the Duke of Wellington.' Perfect j 
great, 8, 'on— occasions' = in the most dangerous (gefia^iuoK) si 

4, to give - to rehite. See App, § 14 for the construction. 'Thisinstanc 
= (if following example. 6, 'to be', here jti^ bt|i!ib(ii. 6, Consttij 

according to S. t, N. 3. 7, ®^lafen«j(it, f. B, oovutxr. 9 

off, aui'jifl)tii, see S. i, N. 1. 

Section 13, 



KELiaiOUB TOLERATIOW. 



r 

/ When' certain persons attempted' to persuade Stephen*, King 
-=-PoIand, to constrain " some of his subjects, who ' were of a diffe 
religion, 10 embrace' his, he said' to ihem: " 1' am king of men, 
not of'° consciences". The" dominion of conscience belongs exclt 
siveiy to God," — Rev. R. K. Arvine,' 

1, iRriiaionabultiing, f, a, 'When', here? 3, attempted to-' 

impf, of idpIIiu. 4, say 'the king Stephen of Poland'. ^Kcnig Sl(lii»n 

fflatfioti tcgiirlt Ucn 1576-1586. 6, jlriiigtii. Place the verb after 

relative clause, since the relative pronoun ohoiild follow Its anteoe 
as cloBoIy a» poasiblo. 6, 'who — religion', say who bekiiged t 

another religion', 7, to embrace = to accept. 8, 'to say', here 'I 

reply', niljtgnm. 9, I — men -I rule (fie ftfditiO men. 10, of^ 

over. 11, This noun is not used in the plur?" 1. See S. 3, N. 1 

13, 'The— God'.say 'Godalonerulesover col .)'. 
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Section 14. 

HOW HUOH MTLLER' BECAME A^ GEOLOGIST. 



Hugh Miller's' curiosity* was" excited by tkt remarkable traces of 
extinct ' sea-animals in' the Old Red Sandstone, on which he worked as 
a quarrynian. He inquired', observed, studied, and became a geologist, 
''// was the necessity", said he, "which made* me a quarrier, that taught 
me to be a geologist" — S. Smiles. 

1, ^ug^ aHilltr mutbe am lo*™ DttoCfr 1801 ucn urmm Sttim ju ffcomovtfl in 
€$ctll(int gitcrtn. @t acbciltte 15 3dl;re ula (|mi(iu(r Sttmbrrt^cr, ttfdiaftigtc itt^ 
itbc^ miWnb jtntr 3(it mit litierDiifi^tii unt iviifmfi&attlidxn acbcitcn, bcfonberd niit 
Mr StDloeie, bet (r gaiij iidie SBa^m (rffiftidt. IBiit(^ feine Sffiertt ^t « fi^ in Cet 
flBiffmfifeflft 'inm un|ltrMi*e« Mauien cnvDrfeen, nnb ais rt, am n'*"" Dfjnnbcr 1856 
ilarb, vtrloi St^clttunb in i^nt tincn fiincr bijlcn €c^ti(, unb bit (Slictogtc cinen ittrtt 
ttrrtttfttn unb fiflrkniitn Erftver. 2, Contrary to English construction, tJie 

indefinite article is not used In German in stating the businesB or 
profession of a person ; as— 

He wants to be a soldier. fir will Snlbat movbcn. 

Exception: When the noun denoiing the business or protession is preceded 
by an adjective, the indelinite article is used in German, as in English: 
His father was a clever physician. ©tin Q?iitfrreot tin gefi^irfter arjt. 

5, When a Proper H^ame is used in the Genitive Case, it is generally 
placed before the governing noun, as in English: Schiller's poems, Si^illti:^ 
(Slebii^K. 4, SBigticgierbf, f. _5, How is the Passive Voice to be 
recognised P ' To e\cite ', hEre l(bl)iifi an'rta en ; construe accord, to S. 1 3, N. 5. 

6, aus'fle|lcr6tn. 7, in — SaflflSllbne, tn einem altttt fBotfanbfleinlagn ; on 
which = where, 8, ' to inquire', here 31a j|fuifAiini5(n anlldlen. 9, 'to 
make' requires here the prep. )U contracted with the dcf. art.; 'that — 
geologist', macule mi(^ f^lieflid; au^ jum (Setlcgen. 

Section 15. 

EXTKEMES IBEET'. 

^ When Diogenes, during the famous festival ' at Olympia *, saw * some 
young men of Rhodes arrayed ° most magnificendy, he (App. § 15) ex- 
claimed smiling : " This is pride I " And when, afterwards ', he met ' with 
some Lacedaemonians in a mean' and sordid' dress, he said: "And this 
is also pride 1 " — Rev. R. K. Aevini^ 

1, Die ertrtme berii^rcn jii^- "STthe festival at Olympia, bit DIijnniifdMn 
Stftt, Eifft bttiifimttn gtflt, and) Dli)mi'if4( @Biel( flcnaniit, reuibtn m ftttm fiinfttn 
3a^r( am trtitn SSoIlmcnb naife ber Sunninncnbe (Slnfarg 3uli) iei Otprnpia ju llliven 
1(« 3tua gtftitrt. ®ii bauerftn fwnf S^age unb bfftanttn in ffitttrtnntn (jU aDagtn, 
JU SJferb Uiit ju ffiig) unb in gi)mHii(iif((«n ®l'ictai afire 3lrt. 3, Contrary 

to English practice, the comma is, ae a rule, not used in German 
to encIoBe adverbs or adverbial clauaes of time, manner, and place. 
4, ' to see', here tvblilltn, which place after ' Rhodes' ; young men = youths; 
'of, here ana; Rhodes, ffllicbua. 5, 'arrayed — magnificently'. Turn 

these words into a relative clause, and say: 'which were most magnificently 
(au^ ()viS4ti9ilt) arrayed {f(^mu((eii)', according to the rule given in S, 7, N. 3, S. 
6, to meet with a person, tintm itgrgnrn. Place the subject immediately after 
^|when*. The Laceda;monian, bft Sdjttamtnitt. 7, utiiii'tlig. 8, jtriumpi. 
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POOH PAT'. 

When the Duke of Marlborough, immediately afier the battle of Blen- 
heim '^, observed' a soldier leaning* pensively on the butt-end of his 
musket, he accosted '* him thus : " Why so pensive ', my friend, after so ' 
glorious a victory?" "It may be glorious'," replied the brave fellow 
■' but " I am thinking that all /As human blood I "' have spilled this day "' 
has only " earned me fourpence." — Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

1, arairclifli! fflqafjlimg. 2, Di( ®*Ia(^t hi SlinblKim {Engl. 'Blenheim') 
iDurbe am 15'=° auguji 1704 bdh bent ^trjog tea aBatliowugft in Mer6iiibiing mil um 
6^ni\<l)i\iS)ia (priiijtn Qita'i 0(9'" bif 3raitjof«i gefo^tm. ©linS^tim ifi tin tleiiita 
la^ixifiiitS SovF tei ^c^jlSbf, ait in Sonau. Sie ®(^ln*t luurti )u gunjien ber Sim 
6unie((n (nlf^tebtn, iinb btt ^erjog ooii aKflttfeoreiig^ (clfteft fftt biefw glanienbtn eim 
PDn btr Jtoniflin Slilna (tii pra^tDDlka ®^tog (Blenheim House) bef ifflucbfiott iii 
Drforbfjiw jiim ®ff(^eiif. 8, Place the verb 'observed' after the noun 

'soldier'. 4, 'leaning — musket'. This passage must be changed into 

a relative clause, thus; 'who leant (fii^ fiii)im) pensively (fltbaiiffnvoll) upon the 
butt-end {Jtolbm, m.) of his musket', for; Sentences containing a Present 
Participle which qualifles a preceding noun or pronoun, are generally 
turned into relative claueee ; as — 
Tlieleacher,no/icj>ij the boy's talent, ICei: Stfim, milttfr baa ffaknt ttt 

applied to the prince on his t>e- Jtnabfii bimirflt, Mcm>t[ib{tf ft* 

half. fiir i^m bei im gutticii. ^ 

5, to accost, onrrttii ; thus, fulaenbrnnnftn. fl, here 'no^btnftnb' in order to 

avoid the repetition of the same word. 7, so . . . a, (in . . . fo. 8, Make 

the word 'glorious' emphatic by placing it at the head of the clause, and see 
App. ^ 14, Insert the adverb 'nio(|l' between the subject and the verb 'be" 
which will render the sentence more idiomatic. 9, but — thinking, abtl 

iil Mtnit. 10, Supply the relative pronoun 'which', for; Tha relH.tiTe 

pronoun can never beomitted in Oorman; to spill, wnjicficn. 11, this 

day =to-day. 12, This work has only earned me a shilling, biefe Mrbtit bat 

mir niir (intn St^illinj (iiigtbw^t. 

Sectioji 17. 
THE WORLD 18 A LOO KING- OLASS. 

We ' may be pretty certain that persons ' whom all the world treat il], 
deserve entirely ' the treatment they * get. The world is a looking-glass' 
and gives ° back to every man the reflection of his own face. Frown ' at 
it, and' it will in turn look sourly upon you; laugh' at it and with it, 
and' it is a jolly, kind companion '°.—W. M. Thackeray. 

1, We — certain, SBiir fomim wvi jiemli* [iiifr baruuf utvluffen. 2, per- 

sons—ill -those who have to suffer from everybody. 3. HcllfKinmtn 

4, they get, iBtliJi i^nm jiitctl loirb. 5, to give back the reflection =to 

reflect, luriiif 'irerfrn ; every man, i<b(c; face = image. 6, to frown at a 

person, here '(inin miitrifd) an'SliifMi"; use the second pers. sing. 7, and 



- you, unb fit niirb and) auf bi* otrbtitfili^ 6mii('bttfi^«L 
seems to be used here in the sense of: 'Smile at 
laugh with it', etc. ' To smile at a person', here 'i 
9, ' and — is', say : 'and it will be for thee (bit) '. 



8, 'Laugh 
t'. Say: 'Smile ; 
ten fceunbltib an'bliden' 
10, (Stfaljrtiti. 



/ 
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Section 18. 

GIVE* THE HONOUB TO OOD ALONE. 

A lady applied^ to the worthy philanthropist' Richard Reynolds on 
behalf of a little orphan boy. After he * had (App. § 17) given liberally*, 
she said: "When* he is old enough, I (App. § 15) will teach"' him to 
thank his benefactor." " Stop V' said the good man, " thou art mistaken *. 
We do not thank the clouds for rain (S. 3, N. 2). Teach ^^ him to look 
higher, and thank Him " who giveth both the clouds and the rain." — 
Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

1, Say ' Give God alone the honour •, 2, to apply to a person on behalf 

0/* somebody, jt(^ bei etnem fur jemanb wertwnben. 3, SKenfc^cnfreuub, m. 

4, To avoid ambiguity turn the pron. * he * here by * Reynolds*. 5, * liberally ', 
here rcid^li(i^. 6, The conjunction *\9hen', used in the sense of * when- 
ever*, and referring to indefinite time, must be rendered by * tDetttt' (compare 

5. 4, N. 2) ; as — 

When (whenever) my old teacher SGBenn tnein alter fierier nad^ Hamburg 
came to Hamburg, he always fam, too^nte er jlet^ Bci mir. 

stayed with me. 

7, The verb * lel^ren*, to teach, requires the accusative of the person. Render 
the sentence * I — benefactor* by * I will teach him to be thankful to his bene- 
factor*. 8, ^QA.i'\ 9, to be mistaken, j!d^ irren. 10, Teach — 
higher, Sel^te il^n l^o^er Btirfcn. 11, The pronoun * Him* is here used as a 
demonstr. prpn. ; * both , , . and *, foH?ol^l . . . toie auc^ 5 * to give', here = to €end. 

Section 19. 

HOW DID CUVIBB^ BECOME A NATURALIST P 

When young (S. 10, N. 2) Cuvier was one day" strolling' along the 
sands near Fiquainville, in Normandy *, he observed a cuttle-fish lying * 
stranded on the beach. He was attracted • by the curious object, took 
it home to ^ dissect, and * began the study of the mollusca, which ended 
in his becoming one of the greatest among natural historians. — S. Smiles. 

1, ®. 2). (Eiimer, Betu^nttet fi-ani6f!f(3^er 0iaturforf(!^er (1769- 1832), erlftcB bie »er? 
gUid^enbe 5lnatotnie juerjl jur SQBiiTeiifd^aft. 2, one day, cine« Xagc«; one 

morning, eine^ SWorgen^ ; one evening, eine« 9lBenb«, etc. 3, to stroll along 

the sands, an ber ^ujle uml^er fd^letibern ; * near*, here \)on. 4, bie 9lormanbie, 

always used with the def. art. 6, 'lying — beach', say * which the sea 

had washed (ft)u(en) upon the beach. (See App. § 17.) 6, to be attracted 

by something, jtc^ bur(J^ ettoo^ an'gejogen ful^Ien; 'object*, here 'creature*. 

7, The Supine is used to express purpose, and must be employed whenever 
the English *to* is used in the meaning of *ln order to*, or 'for the pur- 
pose of*; clauses of this sort are generally introduced by the conjunction 
'ttitt'; as— 

I will take this animal home to dis- 3^ toiH bied Xier mit na^ $aufe nel^men, 
sect. urn e« gu fejieven. 

8, 'and — historian', say 'began (an'fangen) to study the mollusca, and became 
finally (fd^Iieflid^) one of the greatest natural historians*. Mollusca, 3)?o(lu^fen 
or ^ei^tiere. 
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Sc£iwH 20. 
ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS 

Tn literature (S. 3, N. 2) T am fond ' of confining myself to the bi 
company, which consists chiefly of old acquaintances " with whom I am 
desirous of becoming more intimate, and I suspect ' that, nine ° times out 
of ten, it is mote profitable ', if not more agreeable, to read an old book 
over again, than' to read a new one for the first time, — Lord Dudley. 

J, 'of books*, here ber itUurt. 3, ji, The verbs 'to ba fbnd of and 

'to like' are often rendered by the auxiliary verb of mood 'mi^seu', either 
with or witbout the adverb 'genu' or 'g(tn' (willingly), which is used 
tensify its signification ; as — 

Jam very/DW(/o/the German language. 3* mag bit beulfij! ©Vr>i4f f'S"^ 9' 
jirc you fond efv/alk\ng} aBogtn ©it genu ' ' ' ' 

IJan'l Hie this child. 3<^ mag bird Stint 

B. But the adverb getltc or flertt in itself denotes liking and fondni 
and is therefore the general translation of the verbs ' to be fond of 
like' when used with the infinitive of other verbs; as — 
/ /iiif to dance. 3$ Idnte gtrtt. 

AT^ ore ^n</ q/" confining ourselves to IBit btjt^vdiiten unS gtrn fluf (inlge 

a few old books. Ivcnige altf ©i'id)(r. 

Construe the above clause accord, to the last example given, 8, acquaintances 
= friends; 1 am desirous of becoming - 1 wish to become (App, ^ 19). The 
insertion of the adverb '■aoi^' before the comparative will greatly improve the 
rendering of this clause. 4, to suspect =to believe. 5, ' nine times 

out of ten' may be briefly rendered by the adverbial expression mtiilnitfita, 
which place immediately after the sulgect of the subordinate clause. B, pro- 
fitable, ni'iflit^ ; 'if — agreeable', say 'if not even (gar) more agreeable ; 'over 
again', here neij (iiirauL 7, 'than — time*, say'than to occupy oneself 

(jilt btftbafttgen) with a new one'. This periphrase is necessary to avoid 3 
monotonous repetition in German. 

SccHofi 21. 

AN APPAHENTLT INSIGITIPICANT PACT' OFTEN* I,EADB 
TO GREAT RESULTS. 

When Galvani ' discovered that a frog's leg ' twitched when placed in 
contact with different metals, it ° could scarcely have been imagined that 
so apparently insignificant a fact would ever lead {App. § 17) to important 
results. Yet therein lay the germ of the Electric Telegraph, which' binds 
the intelligence of coniinenta together, and probably before many years 
elapse will ' " put ' a girdle round the globe." — S. Smiles. 

J. Iftatfatfit, f. 2, See S. 5, N. 3, and place the adverb after the verb; 

'result', >j)efHltAt, n. 8, Eiiigi @(il»(iiii, italicnifdiei: Stnatotn, eutbcitt! 1780 ben 

ffldlMiiiimuS. ' When — discovered', say ' When Galvani made the discovery*. 
4, 'leg',here©di(iilel,m.; to twitch, in Sudungm fletabn; when p[aced=when 
(S. 18, N. 6) the same was {S. 3, N. t) brought. B, it — imagined, ^iKt 

man fi(^ taiim notililldi lounen; 'that so apparently ... a", bag (in* fd;(in6or fo. 
e, \)m. 7, which — together, H)<l(^t Ixt gidfttc b(r Sciiliiitnte rait tinanbtr 

wvblnbrt; before — elapse = in a few years. 8, See App. J 16. », to 

put a girdle round the globe, (intn @iirltl rings um bit Srbf fiiijcn. '(Riims urn 
bit Qrbe jitl)' i(^ tintn @utlc[ in viermal j<^n aSinutt - ' "" if, Sommtma^tdti 
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Section 22. 

OATS^ 

Oats are (S. 2, N. i) chiefly used whole ' as food for horses. Ground ' 
into meal, they are used in some countries (especially in Scotland) for * 
making porridge and cakes. As' a plant, it is extreniely hardy, and 
grows where neither wheat nor barley could * be made productive. For "^ 
this reason it is a favourite crop in mountainous countsies and moist 
climates — for example in Scotland and Wales. It (S. 5, N. 2) also 
grows luxuriantly in Australia, Northern' and Central Asia, and in 
North America. — Nelson's Readers. 

I9 ^er $afer, which noun is never used in the plural. 2, whole, unge^ 

moisten; to use, beuu^en; food for horses, ^ferbefiitter, n. 3, Ground — meal, 
au SWe^C ©ennal^rm ; they — used =« one uses (gebrauci^en) it (m.). See S. 4, 
N. 4; * country*, here ©egcnb. 4, for — cakes, urn SWe^lfupjje unb J^ud^en 

baraud ju madden. 5, *As — hardy*, say *The plant is extremely hardy 

(f cdftig) *. 6, could — productive « would thrive. 7, For — reason, 

5)a^er, adv., App. § 14. Render the pron. * it' by * bet J&afet* ; a favourite crop, 
bad ^aii))tdetreibe* 8» in 9lorbmnb 3){ittela{!en. 

Section 23. 

SFBINa - BIiOSSOMS ^ 

The blossoms of Spring are as brief as they are beautiful. For' a 
short time they embellish the country, spreading *, as it were, a bridal veil 
over every * tree and hedge. It seems, indeed ®, as if Nature had given 
them existence only to (S. 19, N. 7) show their worth, and then to de- 
stroy them. Yet ' they are " fair pledges of a fruitful tree," and teach us 
the solemn ® lesson — that • everything lovely on earth is destined soon to 
perish, and *° like them to glide into the grave. — Rev. E. M. Davies. 

1, ffrii^ting^Muten. 2, \)ergdngnd^. 3, Sluf ; to embellish, fd^mucfen. 

4, spreading = and spread; as it were, gleid^fam. 5, * every — hedge*, say 

* hedges and trees'. 6, toirftid^ ; as — only, at« l^dtte bie S^latur il^nen nur bad 

JDafein »ertiel^en. 7, *Yet — tree*, say *They are however the lovely 

messengers (SBorboten) of a fruitful (fru^treid^) tree*. 8, solemn lesson, 

ernjle SBaljrl^eit- 9, that — perish, bag aHed @d^6ne auf @rben ber aSeraangUc^feit 
gettjci^t ijl. 10, *and — grave*, say *and like the blossoms must (App. § 18) 

glide (jiufen) into an early grave*. 

Section 24. 

THE WTNTKINa^ EYELID. 

The ^ object of winking is a very important one. An outside * window 
soon (S. 5, N. 2) gets soiled * and dirty, and a careful shopkeeper " cleans 
his windows every morning. But our eye- windows must* never have so 
much as a speck or spot upon them ; and the winking eyelid ' is the busy 
apprentice who, not once a day, but * all the day, keeps the living glass * 
clean ; so that, after all *°, we are little worse off than the fishes, who " 
bathe their eyes and wash their faces every moment. — Prof. G. Wilson. 
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1, Jt)a« £)(fnen tinb @(^tiefen ber Slugenliber. 2, 'The — one', say 'The 

opening and closing of the eyelid (pi.) is of great importance. 3, outside 

window —street window. 4, txuU. 5, ?abenpter; supply the adv. 

* therefore * after the verb ' cleans', and place the object last of all. 6, * must 
— them*, say *must (butfen) never suffer (erteiben) even (felBfl) the smallest 
speck, the least dimness (Xrubung). 7, ba^ fid^ offncnbe unb fd^liejenbc 
^ugcnlib; 'apprentice*, here l&abenburfd^e. 8, but — day, nein, ben Qongen 
^a% I)inburd^. 9, Slugsngta^. 10, genau Bctrad^tct; the subject should 
be placed immediately after the conjunction 'that'; little = not much; to be 
badly off, fd^Untm baran fcin. 11, who — moment, xotidjt Slugen unb ®t^djt jcben 
SlugenbUcf baben unb toafd^en. 

Section 25. 

A GOOD EXATVrPIiE. 

It is reported that, one day (S. 19, N. 2), the* two great philosophers 
Aristippus ' and -^schines had fallen at variance '. The * following day, 
however, Aristippus came to* -^schines, and said : '* Shall* we be friends ?" 
"Yes, with ''all my heart 1" answered ^schines. " Remember V' con- 
tinued Aristippus, " that® though I am your elder, yet I sought for peace." 
" True *V' replied -^schines, ** and for this " I will always acknowledge 
you to be the more worthy man, for^^ I began the strife, and you the 
peace." — Rev. J. Burroughs. 

1, Pace the subject immediately after the conj. 'that*. 2, 5ltt6ti^j^jud 

au« Serene tourbe (380 tj. (J^r.) (Stiftcr ber ct)renaif4en *Pf)i(ofo^r)enfci^u(e, toeld^c bie 
8el)re aufpcttte, baf ba5 ]&6(i^(le ®lii(f be« SKenfd^en im jtnnlid^cn unb geijligen SScr^nugcn 
gu fu^en fei. Slrifti|)jju« »ar ein Seitgenoife bed @ocrate« unb ber eiuiige $^tlofo|>]^ 
feiner 3eit, ber Pd^ feiue SSovtrfige niit ®elb bega^>(en lief, ^fci^ined toar ein 9leBen« 
bugler unb ©egner be« ©eutoflened, tourbe (389 \). @^r.) ju ^\,^tit\ geboren, (ebte fp&tet §u 
(R^obud unb jiebelte enbUd^ nac^ <Samo0 uber, too er (314 ». Sftr.) ftarb. 8, to 

fall at variance, fl(i^ ubetlDer fen. 4, The = On the ; however, jebo^, which 

must not be placed between commas. 5, Use here the def. art. contracted 
with the prep, gu into gum, for : The def. art. is often used to mark the 
Gen. Dat. and Aco. of proper names. 6, Shall = Will. 7» )9on 

Qanjem ^ergen ! 8, @rinnere bi(3^ baran. 9, Say ' that I have sought for 

peace, although I am the elder'; to seek for peace, um ben Stieben na(i^'fu<^<n- 
10, Say 'That is true'. 11, be«H^ adv. (App. § 14). He acknowledged 

you to be the more worthy man (of us two), @r erfannte bi(J^ a(^ ben SQBiirbigeren 
)7on und beiben an ; construe according to this example, and supply the expletive 

* aud^' after the object * you'. 12, benn vScj war ber erfle jum @treit, unb bu 
gum Srieben. 

Section 26. 

DESCItlPTION OP A QliACIEB. 

I must now explain to you ^ what a glacier is. You see before you * 
thirty or forty mountain-peaks, and between these peaks what ^ seem to 
you frozen rivers. The snow, from * time to time melting and dripping 
down the sides of the mountain, and congealing in the elevated hollows 
between the peaks, forms a half-fluid mass, a river of ice *, which is called 
(S. 4, N. 4) a glacier. As • the whole mass lies upon a slanting surface, 
and is not entirely solid throughout, it' is continually pushing, with a 
gradual but imperceptible motion, down ' into the valley below. — Mrs. 
Beecher Stowb. 
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1, Use the 2nd pers. sing. 2, Place the words 'before you* after the 

object. 3, o/iauhft bu gu ^\9 crjlatrte Sluife ju erWirfen. 4, which 

(App. § 16) from time to time melts, drips down on the mountain-sides (^ero^ 
abl^dnge), and congeals (gefrieren), etc.; see S. 16, N. 4. Supply the adverb 
toiebcr before the verb 'congeals*. The elevated hollow, bie l^o^er getegene 5e(6* 
ft)alte. 5, (Sigjlrom, m. 6, As « Since, ba (App. § 16) ; to be entirely 

solid throughout, buv^ nnb burd^ fe^ fein. 7, it — pushing, fo fenft jte ji^ 

forttoal^renb ; with a . . . but, mit eincr gttxir . . . bo^. 8, down — below, in 

bod unten Uegenbe Xfyd l^iuob. 

Section 27. 

WITHOUT 1 PAINS NO GAINS. 

It was one of the characteristic qualities of Charles James Fox ', that ' 
he was thoroughly pains-taking in all that he did. When * appointed 
Secretary of State, being' piqued at some observation as to his bad 
writing, he actually took' a writing-master, and wrote copies like a 
schoolboy until he had sufficiently improved himself. Though ^ a cor- 
pulent man, he ® was wonderfully active at picking up tennis-balls, and • 
when asked how he contrived to do so, he playfully replied : " Because ^° 
I am a very pains-taking man." The same accuracy which he bestowed 
upon trifling matters ", was displayed by him in things of greater im- 
portance ; and ^^ he acquired his reputation by " neglecting nothing." — 
S. Smiles. 

1, Dl^ne 3)?u^e !ein ®ett)inn. 2, 3^ ntod^te \)orfd^tagen jji uBerfe^en: 'of 

the famous Ch. J. Fox*, ttjeil babutd^ ba« a3er^dltni« be« @enittt)« gam flat auis 
gebriirft toirb. @i^arte« 3ame« %ox (1749-1806) nwrb fci&on 1768 awitglieb be« 
Unterl^ufc*, 1772 Sorb be^ (Sd^ajcd, unb bilbcte 1783 tnit ^Jloctl^ unb $ortIanb ein 
3)?imfierium, mld^ti {ebod^ Balb bem 3)2inifierium $ttt xotid^m ntufte. (Sr begann 
barauf mit f&nxU unb anbern eine gro^artige t^arlamentavifd^e Dp^ofiticn gegen $itt 
unb fam^fte tjon 1792-97 fajl attein gegen eine fiarfe SKaJoritdt. 3m 3a]^re 1806, 
furj »or feinem Xobe, ttjurbe er mit @rant)il(e no^ma(« an« ©taat^ruber berufen. 
8, ba^ er ftc^ in adern, toai er tl^at, bie grogte Winiji gab. 4, When he was 

appointed (see N. 7), The verbs ma^en (to make), etnennen (to appoint), 
and ertt)&()len (to choose, to elect), and other verbs denoting choosing or 
appointing, require in German the prep, gu contracted with the def. art., 
whilst in English they govern t<ivo Nominatives in the Passive Voice ; as — 

!Der Swunb meine^ SSaterd ijl gum Slb^ My father's friend has been elected 
georbnetcn ertt)df|It toorben. a member of Parliament, 

5, being — writing. This clause must be rendered in an altogether different 
form ; let us say * and felt hurt by an observation as- to (iiber) his bad hand- 
writing*. To feel hurt by something, ftd^ burci^ ettt)a^ \)erte^t fasten. The p. p. 
must be placed? 6, * to take*, here engagie'ren; 'actually*, here faftifti^ 

(see App. § 15) ; to write copies, fid^ im ©d^onfc^reiben iiben; improved himself 
= improved his hand-writing. 7, Though he was. Grammatical dis- 

tinctness, as a rule, requires that the subject and copula., which after certain 
conjunctions are so frequently omitted in English, should be clearly ex- 
pressed in German. 8, When a subordinate clause, beginning with 
one of the conjunctions b a, b g ( e i d^, » e i I, and tt? e n n, precedes a principal 
clause, which is often done for the sake of emphasis, the principal clause is 
generally introduced by the adverbial conjunction fo (so, thus, therefore) ; as — 

2)a e« tcguet, fo fonnen (App. § 15) toir As it is raining, we cannot go out. 
nit^t auiJge^en. 
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*He — balls', fo tear er m Sluffangen bet S^dtte Uim 3^enni«fpieTe bo^ tnerftvutbig 
gemanbt. 9, *and — so*, say *and when (S. 18, N. 6) one asked him how 

he did (madden) it*. The verb ma^en should be used in the Pres. Subj., since 
the clause contains an indirect question (App. §§ 28 and 30). Playfully, 
fd^ergenb. 10, 2BeU ^ tnir jlet« bie grofte 5Ku^>e gebe. 11, trifling matters, 
Jt(einig!eiten ; "was — importance', say *he showed also in more important 
matters' (Slngelcgetil^eiten). 12, and — nothing, unb er erttjarb ^6) feinen (Ruf 

babut^, baf er ni6)ii fur }u gering erad^tete. 

Section 28. 

THE MAQITA CHABTA^ 

The great-grandsons of those who had fought under William, and 
the great-grandsons of those who had fought under Harold, began to * 
draw near to each other in friendship, and the first pledge of their recon- 
ciliation was the* Great Charter, won* by their united exertions, and 
framed for their common benefit. Here commences the history of the 
Enghsh nation. The history of the preceding events ' is the history of 
wrongs inflicted^ and sustained by various tribes, which, indeed ^ all 
dwelt on English ground, but * which regarded each other with aversion 
such as ^° has scarcely ever existed between communities separated " by 
physical barriers. — Macaulay, History of England. 

1, (Die *!Wagna (Si^arta* ijl ber ant 19*®^ Sum 121 5 bcm .^onig So^ann o^ne 8anb 
abi^erungene ©taat^gniubwertrag, toddler (M ©runblage ber englifc^cu aBerfaffung gilt. 
2, * of those — Harold'. These two clauses are best rendered in a contracted 
form, thus : * of the men who had fought under W, and H.* 8, to draw 

near to each other, fi(^ einanber na()ern; in friendship, freunbfc^apU^, adv. 
4, bie 9)?agna (Sparta. 5, The two clauses containing the two p. ps. must 

be turned into one contracted relative clause, as explained in S. 7, N. 3, JJ. 
Use the verbs in the Impf. of the Passive Voice. To frame, enttwrfen. 
e, Sreignid, n. 7, The two p.ps. qualifying 'wrongs' (UuBilbeu) should be 

placed before that noun, as explained in S. 7, N. 3, ^^ ; of, toon ; to inflict, \)eru« 
ben ; to sustain, erleiben ; by — tribes, werfd^iebener SBol!«ftdntme. 8, pi^xx ; on = 
upon ; ground = soil. 9, but — aversion = but (jeborf>) showed such an 

aversion against one another. The Article, when used in connection with 
adjectives and adverbs, stands in German generally before those words : such 
an aversion, einen folci^en SBibenmtten. Since the clause to be translated 
is in reality but a part of the preceding relative clause, which it completes, the 
verb must be placed ? 10, such as, \xAt, after which supply the pron. er, to 

give more distinctness to the rendering; to exist, bcfle^en; communities = 
nations. 11, toe^e burc^ naturlitS^e ©ren^en )7on einanber getrennt ftnb. 

Section 29. 

HOiraSTY. 

^Ir.' Denham had been in business at Bristol, had failed^, compounded, 
and gone ^ to America. There *, by a close application to business as 
a merchant, he acquired a plentiful * fortune in a few years. Returned • 
to England, he invited his old creditors to an entertainment, at which he 
thanked them for the easy'' terms (S. 16, N. 10) they had favoured* him 
with, and, though the guests had expected nothing but a good treat, 
every* man, at the first remove, founr^ -^stonishment a cheque 
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under his plate for*° the full amount of the unpaid remainder, with 
interest. — Dr. B. Franklin. 

1, 'Mr. — Bristol', translate 'Mr. D. had had a business at (in) B.', and 
place the object after the adverbial circumstance of place. 2, to fail (in 

business) fa([iercn ; to compound, accorbieren. Verbs from the Latin with the 
termination ieten do not admit of the prefix or augment ge in the Past Parti- 
ciple, but follow in all other respects the weak or modem form of conjugation. 
8, say *and was gone to America'. The verb gel^en is always construed with 
fritt, which auxiliary is especially used with Intransitive Verbs denoting 
a Passive State of the subject, a change from one State into another, or a 
Motion, if the place to which the motion is directed, or from which it proceeds, 
is either expressed or understood. 4, The words *he acquired' (erlangen) 

should, in an inverted form (App. § 14), follow the adverb * There'; *by — 
merchant', bur^ unaBldffige fauftndnnifij^e Jll^dtigfeit. 5, plentiful - great. 

For the position of the object see App. § 9. 6, Sfta^ Qnglanb gurucf gefcl^rt ; 

entertainment « meal ; at which, tt)obei. 7, bequem; terms, SJebingungen. 

8, to favour a person with something, etnem eh»a« gettja^ven (v. tr.) ; nothing 
but, nur ; treat, (S^mau«, m. 9, every — plate, fanb bod^ em jeber nad^ bem 

crjicn @ange gu feincm ©rjlaunen unter bem %tiUt einen SBed^fel tjor. 10, for — 

interest —which was issued (audjleUen) for (auf) the full amount of the remaining 
(rucf jidtibig) debt with (nebjl) interest. 

Section 30. 

PORMATIOir OF A COBAIi-ISIiAND. 

I. 

It seems to me, that * when the animalcules, which form the corals at 
the bottom* of the ocean, cease to live, their' structures adhere to each 
other, by virtue either of the glutinous remains within, or of some pro- 
perty in salt-water. The interstices being * gradually filled up with sand 
and * broken pieces of coral washed by the sea, which also adhere, a mass 
of rock is at length formed. Future ® races of these animalcules erect 
their habitations upon tlie rising "^ bank, and ® die, in their turn to elevate 
this monument of their wonderful labours. 

1, * that when the animalcules . . . cease to live'. This clause may be briefly 
rendered by saying: *that after the death (SlbflerBen, n.) of the animalcules'. 
To translate the last noun, form a diminutive of Xier 2, SWeercSboben, m. 

3, * their — salt-water'. Use the following order of words for rendering this 
passage: * their little houses (dim. of Jpau^) either through the in them con- 
tained glutinous remains (Uberrejie) or through some (irgenb eine) property 
of the salt-water held together are (Pres. of the Passive Voice) '. 4, When 
the Present Participle is used to denote a logical cause from which we 
may draw an inference, it must, by the help of the conjunction *&a', be 
changed into a finite verb, i. e. one with a personal termination, thus : — 

The interstices being gradually Jil led 2) a nun bie 3wifc^enrautne aKmd^H^ mit 
up with sand, a mass of rock is at ©anb au^gefiint toerben, fo n^irb 

length formed. au3 bem ©anjen eiiblic^ eine ffelfens 

ntajfe gebilbet. 

The tense in which the verb is to be used, must always be determined by the 
context. 5, and— sea, uub mit »om SWeere l^erangefpulten gerbrocfetten .^oraKen ; 
it is a matter of course that the verbs must follow this passage. 6, The 

foUoyj^ing generations. 7, *to rise', here jid^ erl^eben. Present Participles 
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used attributively are inflected like adjectives. Bank-reef, 
die — labours', translate ' and die to (S, 19, N. 7) contribute also in ' 
(il)r(r|>ita) to the elevation (St^o^unj, f.) of this monument of their admin 
work (Svl)eil,f.)'. ^ 

Section 31. 

FOHMATIOH" OP A CORAL-ISLAND. 

II. 

The ' new bank is not long in being visited by sea-birds. Salt-planfl 
take root upon it (S, <, N. 5, £), and' a soil is being formed. A cocoa- 
nut, or the * drupe of a pandanus is thrown on * shore. Land-birds 
visit it ' and deposit the seeds of shrubs and trees. Every high tide, 
and still more' every gale, adds something to the bank. The' form of 
an island is gradually assumed, and last of all ' comes man (S. 3, N. 2) 
to (S. 19, N. y) take possession. — M. Flinders. 

1, The new coral-reef is (S. j, N, i) now soon visited by (von) sea-birds. 
a, Sea-plants ; to take = to strike. 3, un6 fo SilkEt ft* eint erbfi^it!^!. 
4, lit gtudjt (intr 3J>inai«. SJit ?Eanjne (Pandaous) ift eiiw Stt SJalmt unb toitti 
all* !|Janb«ng (m.) Dbtc ^atmnuglknim fltnamit- B, an, contracted with the 
del. art. 6, it ^ the same, to agree with its antecedent 'shore'; to de- 
poat, juviicf tafftn ; seeds, ©ami, m^ used in the sing. 7, still more = 
especially; adds — bank, Itfigt (fJoaa )ut aStrgtoSftung bee SiiffB hi. 8, The 
latter (bitftS) gradually assumes (ait'ne^mm) the form of an island. Tlie adv. 
'gradually' may be made emphatic; see App. ^ 14. 8, iu''t)'i 'to — 
f the same. 



EBYHABD' CAUQHT. 

A fox observed* some fowls at roost, and wished to' gain acc< 
them by smooth speeches, "I have charming news* to tell you, 
said. "The animals have concluded' an agreement of universal 
with one another. Come down and celebrate' wiih me this dec 
An old cock, who was well on his guard, looked ' cautiously all ar 
and the fox, perceiving (S. 16, N. 4) this, inquired'" the reason. " 
only observing" those two dogs which are coming this way"," n 
the cock. Reynard prepared '" to set oif. " What "," cried the 
"have not the animals concluded an agreement of universal peai 
" Yes," returned the fox, " but those dogs (S. 5, N, 2) perhaps have X 
yet " heard of it (S. 4, N. 5, B)."~ Anonymous. 

1, iCtv i"i6(rli(l((e SRtinde (or ffltinl]art). 2, to observe = to see , 

fliif iljvtr ©taiiflt jifira. 8, to — speeches, buv^ glalte ffi^ortt i&rtt fia6^a(t 1 

iwtbfn. 4, charming news = something pleasant. To render 'you' 

the dat. of the persnl. pron. of the md pers. pi. For the construction 
App. § 7. 5, The words indicating the speaker, after a quotation, n 

be rendered in an inverted form (see App. § rj). 61 to concliri 

ol'f^Ii<6"i. str. v. tr. ; the agreement of univers.il peace, bet ntlgtrntint B^id 
Btrirag; to come down, firaiu'levfcnimfn ; supply the adv. ,i|fe between the 
and the separable particle. 7, ffirtn. 8, i^tfdihiS, m. S, to 

all around, (ii^ na* alleii ©titin lim'ftfitn. 10, to inmiire the reason, fi* 

b([ Uqad)( tefuiibigtn. 11, I was observliiB 'rved (bfobitd^l 
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Which are coining = which come. The English compound forms of the 
verb with the auxiliary and the present participle, and of the verb *to do* 
with the infinitive (I do corneal come. I did come » I came), must b? 
rendered by the corresponding simple forms. 12, biefc^ 2Bege«. 13, |tcf) 
gum !Dat>on(aufen bcreit mac^en. 14, 9Bie. 15, * not yet*, here nod^ wi^te. 

Section 33. 

THB^ MEANS OP CONVEYANCE IN THE TIME OP 

CHABIiES II. 

I. 
Heavy articles' were (S. 2, N. i) in the time of Charles 11 generally 
conveyed from place to place by waggons^. The* expense of trans- 
mitting them was ° enormous. From London to * Birmingham the charge 
was £7 a^ ton, and from London to Exeter £12, which* is a third more 
than was afterwards charged * on turnpike-roads, and fifteen times more 
than is now demanded by ^° railway companies. Coal " was seen only 
in districts where it was produced ^^, or ^' to which it could be carried by 
sea, and " was, indeed, always known in the South of England by the 
name of sea-coal. 

1, 2)ie ©eforbcmng^mittet jur Beit MaxiS M Swciten. 2, objects. 8, Safl^ 
toagcn, which place after 'generally*. 4, *The — them', may be briefly 

rendered by the compound noun * !Dic 3^ran^i)ortfojien *. It may here be pointed 
out that the German language lends itself more easily than any other living 
language to the formation of compound expressions. Many advantages 
result from this adaptability of the language to express in one single term 
which, otherwise, would require a number of words ; but the greatest of these 
advantages seems to me to lie in the power it gives us to avoid the too frequent 
use of the Genitive, a power which, if rightly wielded, will impart great vigour, 
conciseness, and elegance to the student's style of writing. 5, were extra- 
ordinary high (grog). 6, nad^; 'charge*, here %va6^i, f.; *to be', here 
betragen; £7* fieben $funb Sterling. 7, The def. art. is used in stating 
the price of goods, when the English use the indef. art. ; as — 

JDicfer ^attun fojlet funftig $fennigc bie This cotton is sixpence a yard. (10 
(SUe. pfennigs = I ^//.) 

8, The pron. 'which* referring to a whole clause, and not to a particular 
word in that clause, should be rendered by the indef. rel. prpn. tDa^ ; as — 

She acted without thinking about ©ie t^anbcltc, o^uc uUx bie Sctgcn na^* 
the consequences, (wJbicJb was very gubcnfen, tt)o^ fe^r unrec^t ttjar. 

wrong. 

9, htxt6)mn ; turnpike-road, (S^auffee, f. 10, »on, followed by the def. art. ; 
to demand, Beanf^)ru(i^en. . 11, @tcinfot)lcn, used in the pi. without the art. 
Use the active voice with man, S. 4, N. 4. 12, gewiuneii. 18, or — sea, 
obcr tropin fte »erfc^ifft tDevbcn fouuten. 14, Say ' and it was (jtc tpurbcn) in the 
South of England therefore (ba^er aud^) only called sea-coal (@(!^ijf6fo^(cn) *. 

Section 34. 

THE MEANS OP CONVEYANCE IN THE TIME OP 

CHABIiES II. 

II. 
The rich ^ (S. 5, N. 2) commonly travelled in ^ their own iron carriages 
with at least four horses. A ^ coach and six is in our time never seen, 

VOL. IV. c 
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except as part of some procession. The frequent mention, therefore, < 
such equipages* in old books is Ukely to mislead us. We" attribute to 
magnificence what was really'' the effect of disagreeable necessity. 
People' in the time of Charles II travelled with six horses, because* 
with a smaller number there was danger of sticking '" fast in the mire. — 
Alridqed from Macaulay's HisiORy of England. 

1, AdJectiTSB used as nouriB are declined as they would be if the noun, 
which ia underitood, were to follow ihera. They are always written with a 
capital initial. S, in i^ren eigenm mil nentgflnig vicr $^rtien tfrp^nnltn ttftmnt 

Jtiilft^en, 3, 'A — seen'. This clause must be construed thus: 'Except 

(Stuftr) in processions a coach and six (tine ftdjarpSitniat .Rutf^, see App. § 14) 
is now never seen'. Supply the words 'fiii un«' before the p. p. 4, (Staatdc 
fu^nvtrfi ; therefore ... is ukely to mislead us — can therefore easily mislead 
(irce fiiljron) us. The object ' us' must be placed immediately after the copula 
'can'. 5, Sir fi^veiben Sti 3ica(6tlie6e p. 6, reall>* = in reality; 'effect', 

here = consequence. 7, Say'ofa'. 8, One (S. 5,N, a). 9, because 
... there was danger, iDfil man ... Stfa^rlitf; 'small', here flenng. 10, to 

slick fast, Herffn blei6(n. Use the Supine, for: When the English Gl«rund 
(i.e. the verbal in -ing) is governed by a noun, a verb, or an adjective, it is 
generally rendered by the Supine. Comp. S. 78, N. 14. Examples; 
He possesses the ^-//i o/'j/tfliin^ well. Sr hfipt tie ©nit pt \\\ fprctfttm 
Do not begin laliingi 8'Uigeit ®ie nit^t an )a fpr( ''-- 

Section 35. 

SIR' "WTLLIAM HERSCHEL. 

When* pursuing his musical avocations in ihe pump-room at Bal 
Sir William Herschel had a small workshop close " at hand, and wig 
(S. i8, N. 6) the* exacting loungers in (he pump-room admitted < ~ 
pause in the music, he slipped off' to {S. 19, N. 7) complete the polishing 
of a speculum °, or the grinding' of a lens. Scarcely, however, had he 
heard the signal', when ' he was ready to snatch up his instrument and^° 
to be the first in the orchestra. Thus " he gathered up the fragments of 
lime, and this made (S. 27, N. 4) him at last the friend of moaarchs", 
and the first " of astronomers. — Rev. Db. Leitch. 

1, griebrid^ aBiifidm §(vf*il (fpatit ®ic 3SiUiam ftprfAel) tuurb* 
am 15"" 3ico. 1738 in ^annoBtt geboten. fir fam al3 aBiifittc nod) fiiiglflnb, bi; 
fdiafttflK fi* JEtD* in feimii SffiufieiiiiiibEii eingedtnb mil bet afttiMiijmie, btli^tt et fi(ft 
cnblic^ gonj wiBmtte. <5t eutbettM mit fdbfl otrfttligtcii gpiegditltsfoviu son 6ia baljin 
uiiBffannWv (Sroge ben Hianu«,jir!i ©atimismimbf, jafilrtii^t aJoppdiltnit, ©Kni^ufen 
uitb 91e6(ip«fni, uiib tifferti i)6(^ft wi^tigt fflfoSafttunata fibtr tic ^Bl""""!- 'Ciefe . 
ISnlbnfuntifn, lod^t bet BJtlt bur* bit son bfi [onifliii^n Otfdlft^aft btr SHJiffcnfifittfrHt 
DtrfFftntliC^ren Soumalt milgttt^ilt wurbn, ntiK^trn iftn tulb Jium berfi^mteii 3Itaniir. 
Qiivurbdon bcin .R6nig( @»rg III gum Ecniglt^n St {Irene mtn tminnt uub %mti% 
ei)«, iKufem unb aDo^lfianb, al« « am a;"™ 8119. i8ji jn Slcufllj btt aBinbfcv flatb. 
6d 1ft uMmegliiJ, l)itr nidjt auiii jaglei* fttiitt gditbten e^wfitr Jtarotint ju 
aibcnlm, iDfli^t mil fdtnttr ^iiigftuug fii^ btn ffitftnbimgoi unb Slctdttn bed Alttrtn 
SBnibcci anfi^log unb fo ni^t Htnig |u b(n fiWnjenbtn St^ilgen MefeB gvoBtn unb ^0^ 
mevfttiirbigfn aJJanneS beitrug. Sit par6 im 3ci&ct 1848 in x^xn aSuttrflabl ^annewr. 
%%\t uulingjl vcr6jfenlli(()tcn Ontmoirtn unb tSrirfc utrbimtn im S6d))l(n @)rabt baa 
aKfltmcine 3nterriFt, nd<^(0 {ic nitfet alitin tn S^eutfi^^jDUbtm au^ in ffinatonfi 
^ibcTgetiiftn ftahn. S, This passage rcajl^^^^^erent construction ' 
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German, thus : ' When Sir W. H. was still oflSciating (fungie ten, see S. 32, N. 1 1) 
in the pump-room (XmlfyiUt) at Bath as a member of the band (jJo^jeHe), he 
had*, etc. 3, close at hand, gan^ in ber S^ldl^e, which place before the 

object. 4, bie tjielbejel^renben SWugigganger ; to admit of something, tttca^ 

ge jiaiten, w. v. tr. 5, I)inau«'fd^h'ipfen. 6, ©pieget, m. 7, @(!^leifen, n. 
8, bo^ Seic^en gum Slnfangen. 9, when — ready, fb tear er aud^ f^on bereit ; 

to snatch up, ergretfen, see S. i, N. 2. 10, and — first = and as the first to 

take (ein'ne|nien) his place. 11, Thus — time = Thus ((So, adv.) he used 

every spare-moment ; the spare-moment, bcr fctie 2lugcnbUdE. 12, * monarch ', 
here gurjl. 13, gum erjien Sljironomen feinev Sett. 

Section 36. 

THE^ AIB-OCEAII'. 
I. 

Enveloping * this solid globe of ours are two oceans, one ^ partial, and 
the other universal. TAere zs the * ocean of water, which has ' settled 
down into all //le depressions • of the earth's surface ^, leaving * dry above 
it all the high lands, as mountain-ranges, continents, and islands ; and * 
//lere is an ocean of air, which enwraps ^^ the whole in one transparent 
mantle. 

Through " the bosom of that ocean, like fishes with their fins (App. 
§ 14), birds" and other winged creatures swim; whilst man^' and other 
raamalia creep like '* crabs at the bottom of this aerial sea ^^ 

1, 2)a« fiupmeer. 2, Say * Two oceans envelop (umgeben) our solid globe 

((Srlfugel). 3, the one partial (tei(tt)eife) and the other universal (gang). 

The subsequent sentence is best introduced by a colon ( : ), which we use to 
direct attention to what is following. The words 'There h* must then be 
omitted. 4, ba0 SBeltmeer. 5, 'which — all*, say * which fills (erfuKen) 

all '. e, SSertiefiing, f. 7, To render * of the earth's surface *, form a 

compound noun by combining the corresponding German terms of the nouns 
* earth* and * surface*. 

j4. When the component parts of Compound Nouns are substantives, we 
combine them often without any connecting link; as — ba^ fiajltlet, beast of 
burden ; ba« @tabt\)iettel, the quarter of a town, ward. 

jB. Neither do we require a connecting link for the formation of Com- 
pound Nouns the first component of which is an adjective or a particle ; 
as — bie ©togmutter, grandmother ; ba0 Ungliicf, misfortune ; ber UrqucH, fountain- 
head. 

C The Gtender of Compound Nouns (with the exception of a few com- 
pounds with 9Kut, m.) is determined by the last component, which is always 
a noun. 

8, 'leaving — islands'. This passage maybe rendered thus: *so that all tbe 
high lands (Srlft^^ungen), as (tt)ie) mountain-ranges, etc. . . . rise dry above the 
same ; to rise, ^6) er^eben. 9, unb ba« Suftmeer. 10, um()ul'Ien ; say * the 

whole globe* (^ugcl, f.) ; * in*, here mit 11, In this ocean of air. 12, Since 
the four subsequent nouns in this passage represent a whole class, the def. art. 
is required before each (S. 3, N. 2). 13, Use this noun in the plural, since 

the noun with which it is connected by the conj. 'and* stands in the same 
number. 14, gteid^ ^rebfen; to creep, umt^er fried^en. The word * whilst* 

being a subordinative conj., the verb must be placed? 15, Suftmeer. 
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Section 37. 

THE AIR -OCEAN. 
II. 
The air-ocean, which everywhere ^ surrounds the earth, and feeds and 
maintains it, is even ^ more simple, more grand, and more majestic than 
the* 'world of waters'; more* varied and changeful in its moods of 
storm and calm, of ebb and flow, of brightness and gloom. The * at- 
mosphere is, indeed, a wonderful thing, a most perfect example of the 
economy of nature. Deprived of® air, no animal would live, no plant 
would grow, no flame would burn, no ^ light would be diffused. The * 
air, too, is the sole medium of sound. Without it, mountains might • fall, 
but ^° it would be in perfect silence. Neither whisper ^^ nor thunders ^* 
would ^* ever be heard. — Maury, Physical Geography of the Sea. 

1, Place the adverb before the verb. 2, fogar noc^. 8, J[ene tnSd^ttge 

SBaffertDclt, after which put a full stop and begin a new sentence. 4, This 

passage may be construed thus : * It offers a greater variety (CKamiiQfattigfeit) 
and changeableness in the transitions from storm to (ju) calm, from ebb to 
flow, and from light to gloom (!Dinifet, n.)*. The article (which, if practicable, 
should be contracted with the preceding preposition) must be used with the 
last six nouns, see S. 3, N. 2. 5, JDer Suftfreig ijl in ber %^\, l^od^jl twunbcrbar 

unb gett>a()rt eiu tjoHcnbetcg S9fifpict \)cn bcm l^au^^altcrifc^en SBefen ber 9latur. 
e. Without (App. § 14) ; would = could, Impf. Subj. 7, unb fein Sid^t ^d& 

tjerbrei'ten. 8, Also (def. art.) sound can only be transmitted (fort'^jjlanjett) 

through the air. 9, might = could ; to fall, cin'ftfirgcn. 10, Say * and 

yet the prevailing silence would not be interrupted*. 11, Icifc^ ©ejlufter, 

ace. 12, (auten 2)onncv, ace. 13, 'would — heard*, use the active 

voice with the indef. pron. man. 

Section- 38. 

CHEERFUL^ CHUIICH - MUSIC. 

When the poet Carpani inquired ^ of his friend Haydn ^ how it hap- 
pened * that his church-music was * always so cheerful, the great composer 
made • the following beautiful reply : 

** I cannot malfe it otherwise ''," said he, " I ^ write according to the 
thoughts I feel. When ® I think of God, my heart is so full of joy that 
(App. § 16) the^*' notes dance and leap, as it were, from my pen; and 
since God has given me a cheerful heart, it ^^ will be pardoned me that " 
I serve him with a cheerful spirit.'' — Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

1, fiol^nci^. 2, inquired of = asked. 3, Sofep^ J*Ja^btt feeB. ben 318*0" 

SKdrj^ 1733 gu fllio^rau in £)firei(!^, + ben 318*011 spj^ji 1809 in SSicn, bitbete fl^ burd^ 
eic;ene0 @tubium \\\ ber 3)^ujif au0 unb lebte bann nantcntUd^ al« .^apenmeiiler bed 
Surjlen @^ter^ag^ in SBien. @r ifl ber ©(i^o^jfer ber <apmv()onie unb be3 @trei(^« 
quartette ; auc!^ ^at er (td^ burc^ bie ^egiiinbung ber neueren Sutlrumentaticn^funft eiu 
befonbere^ SBerbienjl ertuorben. @eine Serfe jtnb ebeufo j^al&lreid^, trie mannigfadift ; 
burd^ bie beiben Oratorieu: *2)ie ©ci^cpfmig* (1799) unb *bie Sa^re^i^eiteu * (1801) 
l^at er jebod^ feinen Okmen mit el^ernen Settem in bie ®ef(^i(^te ber ^unjl cingetracjen. 
4, Use the Pres. Subj. of fommen, since the clause contains an indirect ques- 
tion; see App. §§28 and 30. 5, was — cheerful, jlet6 eiuen fo frol/lid^eii 
S^arafter trcige. 6, to make a reply, eine Sln^ ^; 'beautiful*, here 
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fimilg ; for the construction see App. § 15. 7, anber« ; for the place of the 

negation see App. § 12. 8, Translate the passage * I write — feel' briefly 

by saying: * I write just as (fo tote) I feel', since it would not be in accordance 
with the genius of the German language to render the sentence in a literal 
way. (©ebanfen faun man nid^t fu^len.) 9, ©cufe i^ an ®oit, fo ijl, etc.; 

full of, ttoHer. 10, Construe this clause after the following model : 

The notes danced and lept, as it JDie Sflotcn tanjten unb l^u^)ftcn il^m 
were, from bis pen. gleic^fam an9 bet geber. 

11, fo tt)irb man mix l^ojfentttd^ ttcrgeil^en. 12, that = if. 

Section 39. 

OUR INDUSTBIAIi^ INDEPENDENCE DEFENDS UPON 

OUKSEIiVES. 

Truer ^ words were never uttered than those spoken by Mr. Dargan, 
the Irish railway-contractor, at a public meeting in Dublin. 

" 1 have ' heard a great deal V' he said, " about the independence that 
we are " to get from this or that source, yet * I have always been deeply 
impressed with the conviction, that our industrial independence depends 
upon ourselves. Simple ^ industry and careful exactness would * be the 
making of Ireland. We have, it* is true, made a step in advance, but per- 
severance W^ indispensably necessary for eventual success." — S. Smiles. 

1, inbujlvieff. 2, A greater truth than that which Mr. D., the Irish 

railway-contractor (©ifenBal^n^Untemel^mer), spoke (au^'fpwd^eu) at (in) a public 
meeting in (gu) Dublin, has never been uttered. 8, The words *he said* 

should follow here; see S. 32, N. 5. 4, a great deal « much. 5, are 

to get, erlaugcn foUen; for the construction see App. § 16 ; from, au^. 6, yet 
I have always had the firm conviction. Render *to have* here by l^egcit. 

7, fc^U^t \^ * industry*, here SUig, m.; careful, jlrcng ; exactness, ?Pflic^terfiir(un9, f. 

8, would establish (begrunbeu) Ireland's prosperity (SBcl^ljianb, m.). 9, it is 
true, gtoar; see S. 15, N. 3; *to make*, here tl^unj in advance, ttowdrt^. 
10, Here follow the words * for (gu, contracted with the def. art.) eventual 
(e^entucK) success*. 

Section 40. 

ENGLAND'S^ TBEES. 

The principal native* trees are the'^ oak,' ash, elm, poplar, aspen, 
birch, larch, alder, hawthorn, hazel, and willow. The beech, maple, 
horse-chestnut *, Spanish chestnut **, walnut ^, sycamore, acacia, weeping 
willow, cedar, and Lombardy poplar have been introduced. 

The moist climate of^ England is® eminently suited to the growth of 
forest-trees, and we find that in ancient times the larger part of the 
country presented one ^® vast scene of forest, as ^^ the ^*'* uncleared dis- 
tricts of America do now. The " few scattered patches of natural wood 
which remain, show " what was once the character of nearly the whole 
country. — Hewitt, Physical Geography of England and Wales. 

1, See S. 14, N. 3. 2, einl^eimifd^. 8, bic (Sic^c. The article 

is repeated in this passage only when the subsequent noun is of different 
gender or number from the preceding one. 4, bic Sfioffajlanie. 5, bie 

e(^te Jlajlame. 6, bet 2Ba((nufibaum. 7, @ncjtanb«. 8, to be suited 
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to a thing, einer (Sa6)t jutragtici^ fein; eminently, augerorbcntUd^, which place 
before ' gutrd()U(^'. 9, Use the gen. of the def. art. The definite article 

should be used in all cases where an object is individualised or singled out from 
other objects. 10, one — forest = an almost uninterrupted scene of forest, 
SS$a(t)(anbf(!§aft, f. 11, as ... do now, tote no6j j[e^t. 12, bie ungeli^teten 

3Dalbgcgenben. 13, The — remain, JDic ttjentQen getjircut liegenbcn l&Bcrrefte 

naturU(|er ©d^olje. 14, Say * show the character which formerly belonged 

almost to the whole country*. 

Section 41. 

THE INDIAN CHIEFS 
I. 

During the war in America, a company ' of Indians attacked a small 
body ' of British troops *, and defeated ^ them. As • the Indians had ^ 
greatly the advantage in swiftness of foot, and were eager in the pursuit, 
very few of the English escaped ; and those who * fell into their hands. 
were treated with a cruelty of which there ' are not many examples, even 
in that country. 

Two of the Indians came up ^® to a young officer, and attacked him 
with great fury. As • they were armed with battle-axes, he had no hope 
of" escape. But, just at'* this crisis, another Indian came up", who 
was advanced in years, and was armed with a bow and arrows. The " 
old man instantly drew his bow ; but, after ^^ having taken his aim at the 
officer, he suddenly dropped his arrow, and'* interposed between the 
young soldier and his pursuers, who were about " to cut him to pieces. 
The two Indians retired with respect. 

1, !Dcr Snbianerl^duvtling. 2, §aufe, m. 3, ©d^ar, f. 4, troops = 

soldiers. 5, to defeat, in bie Slud^t fci^Iaaen. 6, When the conjunction 

* as' stands for * since', it must be rendered by * ba\ 7, had ■*- foot, ben 

Written im Saufen bcbeutenb fiBertegcn toarm ; and — pursuit = and eagerly pursued 
the same. For the following clause see S. 27, N. 8, and say * only few of 
the Britons succeeded to escape (baWfommen) '. I succeed, e« gelingt tnir. 
8, toeld^e ben 3nbiaitetn in bie J&dnbe flelen. 9, there are, e« gicbt. The sub- 

ject *c^*, which must be placed immediately after the relative pronoun, should 
be followed by the adverbial clause *even in that country*. 10, to come 

up to a person, fid^ einem nal^em. 11, auf Slettung. 12, at « in ; 

crisis « critical (entfd[>eibung«ttofl) moment. 13, to come up « to appear ; 

who — arrows == of advanced ^worgefc^titten) age and armed with bow and 
arrows. 14, bet SKte ; to araw, fpannen ; immediately, unverjiigtid^, which 

may be emphasized by being placed at the head of the clause (App. § 14). 
15, Say 'after he had aimed (jielen) at (auf) the officer'; to drop, faKcn laffeu. 
10, and interposed, unb fiettte jl$. 17, to be about, im S3egriff fein ; to cut 

to pieces, jetfiiicf ein ; with respect = respectfully. 

Section 42. 

THE INDIAN CHIEF. 

II. 

The ^ old man then took the officer by the hand, soothed him into 
confidence by caresses, and, having conducted him to his hut, treated him 
with a kindness which did honour to his profes«'' * He made (S. 27, 
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N. 4) him less a ' slave than a ' companion, taught * him the language of 
the country, and instructed him in " the rude arts that were practised by 
the inhabitants. They • lived together in /he most perfect harmony, and 
the young officer, in ^ the treatment he met with, found nothing to regret, 
but* that (App. § 16) sometimes the old man fixed his eyes upon him, 
regarded* him for some minutes with steady and silent attention, and 
then burst into tears. 

1, Say * Hereupon the old man seized the hand of the oflScer, sought by 
caresses to gain his (beffen) confidence, conducted him to (in) his hut, and 
treated*, etc. 2, aSerfpve^ung, f. 8, his. 4, The verb lel^teit, 

to teach (old German liran, Gothic laisjan), etymologically signifies ' to cause 
a person to know a thing'. This is the reason that it is in German most 
generally used with two accusatives : that of the person and that of the thing ; 
as — @t lel^rt mi 6^ bie l&anbe^fpra^e, he teaches me the language of the 
country, iitjxt mi6) JDeine fRed^te! (Sutler.) SBer l^at bid^ ^old^t <Strcid6c 
getel^tt? (U^laitb.) 5, in — arts, in ben geringcn ©efc^icfU^feiten ; to practise, 

uben; by, t)on; 'inhabitants*, here (SingeBomen. 6, They = both; together 

= with one another, which place after * harmony* (©intrac^t, f.). 7, in — 

with, in bet il^m guteil iwrbcnbcn S3ef)anblung. Where must the verb be placed ? 
Supply the word * anbere« ' after ' nothing*; * to regret*, here bcHaaen. 8, aU. 
9, Say * regarded him silently /or a while (App. § 9, -^ with steady (unvettuanbt) 
attention*. 

Section 43. 

THE INDIAia' CHIEF. 

III. 
In* the meantime the spring returned, and the Indians again took 
the field. The old man, who was still vigorous, and able to bear the 
fatigues of war ', set out with them, and was accompanied by his prisoner. 
They marched above ' two hundred 4eagues across the forests, and came 
at length to * a plain, where the British forces * were encamped. The old 
man showed his prisoner the tents at a distance •: " There," said he, " are 
thy countrymen. There is the enemy who ' waits to give us battle. Re- 
member * that I have saved thy ® life, that I have taught ^° thee to conduct 
a canoe, to arm thyself with " bow and arrows, and to surprise ^^ the 
beaver in the forest. What wast thou when I first took thee to my hut ? 
Thy hands were those of an infant. They could neither procure ^' thee 
sustenance nor safety. Thy soul was " in utter darkness. Thou wast 
ignorant of everything. Thou owest all things to me. Wilt thou, then ^°, 
go over to thy nation, and lake up the hatchet against us ?" 

1, Say 'Meanwhile it became spring*; to take the field, tn^ Setb jiel^en. 
2, bie ^ieg«befd^wjerben; *to set out*, here jiel^cn. 8, more than. 4, to 
= into. 5, forces = troops ; to encamp, fein fiager auf f(^(agen. 6, »ott 

weitem, which place before the accusative. 7, who waits, ber batauf laucrt ; 

to give battle » to attack. 8, ^ebenfe. 9, j1. The definite article 

is often used instead of the possessive adjective pronoun in cases where 
the possessor is clearly seen from the context ; as — 

Sd^ ^aBe bie Seber in ber Jpanb. I have the pen in my hand. 

B. The possessor is often indicated by a personal pronoun in the 
dative case; as — 

3(^ toiH mir bie $dnbe toafd^en. I will wash my hands. 
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The latter mode of construction must be applied in this case. 10, * I have 

taught thee to conduct a canoe.' Read once more S. 42, N. 4, and mark 
further that: that which is taught is often expressed in the form of 
a Supine, as in this instance. 11, We say *init ^feiC unb S)oflen*. 

12, ubevfal'leu. 18, ^ttoaffxtn ; sustenance, Sfla^tung, f. 14, (ag in 

giujiertti^ gel^ufft. 15, dfo; nation = people; to take up=«to seize. 



Section 44. 

THE INDIAN CHIEF. 

IV. 

The officer replied that ^ he would rather lose his own life than take 

] I'j away that of his deliverer. The Indian, bending* down his (S. 43, 

Ii N. 9, -4) head, and covering his face with both Ms hands, stood ■ some 

I time silent. Then, looking* earnestly at his prisoner, he* said, in a 

voice that was at once softened by tenderness and grief: "Hast thou 
a father?" "My father," said the young man, "was* alive when I left 
my country ^" " Alas I " said * the Indian, " how wretched • must he be I *' 
He paused ^® a moment, and then added : " Dost thou know that " I have 
been a father ? I " am a father no more. I saw my son fall in " battle. 
He fought at my side. I saw him expire. He was covered with wounds, 
when he fell " dead at my feet," 

1, that — deliverer « that he would rather die than kill his deliverer. See 
App. §§28 and 30. 2, The two Participles in -ing are best rendered by 

using the Imperfect. 3, stood — silent, unb jianb fo eine aBeile f(!^tt)ci0enb bo. 

4, Say *Upon this (^ierauf) he looked*, etc. 5, he — grief, unb fragte 

utit t)ott S^ttlic^feit uub Stnmmtt gebdutvfter ©timme. 6, toat nod) am 8eben. 

7, J&eimat, f. 8, exclaimed. 9, unhappy. 10, gogeni, i.e. to 

hesitate. 11, bag aud^ i* einjl SSater trar ? 12, Say * But now I (App. § 14) 
am it no more*. 18, We use here the def. art. 14, nieberfatlen. 



Section 45. 

THE INDIAN CHIEF. 
V. 

He pronounced * these words with the utmost vehemence. His * body 
shook with a universal tremour. He* was almost stifled with sighs, 
which * he would not suffer to escape him. There ^ was a keen rest- 
lessness in the eye, but no tears flowed to • his relief. At ^ length he 
became calm by degrees : and, turning towards the east, where the sun 
had just risen, " Dost thou see," said he to the young officer, " the beauty 
of that sky, which sparkles with prevailing day ? and hast thou pleasure 
in the sight?" ** Yes," replied the® young officer, "I have pleasure in 
the beauty of* so fine a sky." *' I have none I" said the Indian, and" 
his tears then found their way. 

A few minutes after, he showed the young man a " magnolia, in full 
bloom. "Dost thou see that beautiful tree?" said he, "and dost thou 
look " upon it with pleasure ? " " Yes," replied the officer, " I " look 
with pleasure upon that beautiful tree." " I have no longer any pleasure 
in'* looking upon it!" said the Indian has*-^- " -nd" immediately 
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added: "Go, return to thy father, that" he may still have pleasure, 
when (S. 18, N. 6) he sees the sun rise in" the morning, and the trees 
blossom in the spring ! " — Washington Irving. 

1, spoke. Begin the clause with 'These words* (S. 7, N. 2). 2, Say 

* A universal tremour shook (erfcfcuttern) his body*. 3, (Sr crfiirfte fajl untcr 

ben ©eufgern. 4, Say 'which he endeavoured (bcmfi^t fciii) to suppress*. 

5, His eyes (sing.) looked restlessly about. 6, jur Sinberung fcine^ @imerge«. 
7, Say 'Gradually he became calmer*. The following passage requires alto- 
gether a different structure in German. Say ' He turned towards the east (ftd^ 
gen Djien twenbcn), where the sun had just risen. " Dost thou see the beauty 
of the sky, which sparkles (ciglangen) with (won) the breaking (an'bredjen) day 
{%a^M^t, n.) ? and hast thou pleasure (Jrciibc, f.) in (an) the sight (2lnbU(f, m.)?'* 
he asked the young officer*. 8, the — officer, bicfer, to avoid a useless re- 

petition. 9, of such a (S. 28, N. 9) sky. 10, 'and his', say 'whose*; 

found their way, l^ewor'brac^en. 11, eine in 'oolkx 58(ute jie^cnbe SWagnoUe. 

12, 'to look upon*, here betvac^tcn. 13, Say 'I rejoice in its splendour*, 

to avoid monotony. To rejoice in a thing, ^d) einer @ac^e freu«n. 14, ' in 

— it', may be briefly rendered by 'in the sight*. 15, rafd^. 16, 'and — 
Go*. Begin a new clause here, and say : * " Go," he added (fugte er bann t^inju)'. 
17, auf bag (followed by the Pres. Subj. of l^aben). 18, M 5Worgen«, App. § 9. 
The verb 'sees', being the governing verb in both clauses, takes the last place. 
See App. § 19. 

Section 46. 

BICE. 

Rice forms the ^ chief subsistance of the people * in India, China, Japan, 
and other eastern ' countries. Indeed, it supports * more persons than 
any other article of food". In Asia it (S. 2, N. i) is chiefly cultivated in 
India, China, and * Ceylon ; in Europe : m Lombardy '' (Italy) and Spain ; 
in Africa : in Egypt ; in South America : in Brazil ; and in North America : 
in ^ the Carolines and * Louisiana. Its ^° cultivation requires an" immense 
quantity of moisture. It ^* grows best in ^^ fields which can be inundated. 
Indeed ", the fact that it is usually sown upon watery soil makes it pro- 
bable that the first Verse of the eleventh Chapter in " Ecclesiastes refers 
to Rice. In Egypt, for example, it is always sown while ^® the waters of 
the Nile cover the land, and when the floods subside^'', (S. 27, N. 8) it is 
deposited ^^ in the mud. A strong spirit", called arrack, is distilled 
from^^ rice, and^^ the straw is used for making plait for hats and 
bonnets. — Nelson's Readers. 

1, ba« l^auvtfdc^Iid^jie D^lal^rung^mittet 2, Say ' of the inhabitants of India 

(3nbicn«) ', etc. 3, orientalifd^. 4, emd^ren. 5, 9fla^rung«avtife(, m. 

e. Supply here the prep, auf, which should always be used to render the 
English ' in* before names of islands. 7, in ber Sombarbci. 8, auf ben 

JtaroUnen. 9, Supply the prep. in. 10, JDer Oici^bau, i.e. the cultivation 

of rice. 11, an — of = extraordinary much. 12, The noun 'rice* 

must here be repeated, since the pron. ' et' would refer to ' (Hei^bau*. 18, auf. 
14, 3a, bie XCjatfati^e, bag, etc. 15, im $rcbigcr @a(ontoni6 ; to refer to some- 

thing, fi^ auf cttuag bc^ie^en. The above mentioned passage reads as follows : 
'Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days*. 
le. Say 'when the land is still covered by (tjon) the waters of the Nile*. 
17, itdfe juriicf gic^jen, i. e. withdraw. 18, fid^ ab'lagcrn (see S. 4, N. 4, ^) ; 

'mud*, here @d^lamm,m. 19, <S^)iritu3, m. 20, au«. 21, and — 

bonnets, unb ba« @trol) gebraud^t man gur 5lnfertignng t)on SWannetsunb 5rauent|uten. 
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Section 47. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 

(a.d. 1 1 20.) 
I. 

King Henry I went ^ over to Normandy with his son Prince (S. 10, 
N. 2) William and a great retinue, to have the prince acknowledged ' as 
his successor by the Norman nobles, and to contract' the promised 
marriage between him and the daughter of the Count of Anjou. When 
both * these things had been done with great show ' and rejoicing, the 
whole retinue prepared • /o embark for the voyage home. 

When ^ all was ready, there came to the king Fitz- Stephen *, a sea- 
captain, and said : " My • liege, my father served your father all his life, 
upon the sea. He steered ^° the ship ^^ with the gold boy upon the prow, 
in " which your father sailed ^' to conquer England. I beseech you to 
grant ^* me the same office. I " have a fair vessel in the harbour here, 
called the White Ship, manned by fifty sailors of renown. I pray you. 
Sire", to^' let your servant have the honour of steering" you in the 
White Ship to England." 

1, to go over, ^^ BcgeBen. The words 'to Normandy' (S. 19, N. 4) must be 
placed after * retinue*. 2, to have acknowledged, l^iilbiQen laffen. See S. 19, 
N. 7. The words *by (t)on) the Norman nobles' must be placed after * prince*. 
The nobles, ber 9lbcl. 8, to contract a promised marriage, einen tterabrcbeten 

J&eiraWt)ertrag ab'fi^Uegcn. The pron. *him* should be turned by *the prince*, 
to avoid amoiguity. 4, both — things = this. 5, ?poTnv, m.; rejoicing, 

»ie(e greubenbej^cigungen ; to be done, gefi^^c^en. 6, j!^ jut ^eimreife an'ff^icf en. 

7, Supply the adverb *nun* after *when'. 8, The subject and apposition 

must be placed immediately after the predicate. Comp. App. § 15. 9, Say 
* My father, O prince (Siirjl), served yours (use the second pars. sing, of the 
posses, pron., and continue the address in the same person) his whole life long 
at (jur) sea*. 10, lenfen. 11, bad am SBovberteite xaxi cinem gotbenen «^n(^en 
»etjicrte ©d^iff. 12, auf. 18, sailed — England = sailed (ftd^ ein [(^iffen) 

for (ju) the conquest of England. 14, t)erlci|cn. 15, Say * I possess 

in this (l^icfig) harbour a fair with fifty renowned (bett)dl^rt) sailors (©eeleute) 
manned vessel (Satjrgeug), called (App. § i) the White Ship*. Comp. S. 7, N. 3. 
16, J&err. 17, to let . . . have = to grant ; use the Supine. 18, * to 

steer*, here « to conduct, geleitcn. See S. i, N. 3. 



Section 48. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 
II. 

" I am sorry," replied the king, " that ^ my vessel is already chosen, 

and thai I cannot therefore sail with the son of the man who served ^ my 

father. But ' the prince, with all his company, shall go along with you 

in the fair White Ship manned by fifty sailors of renown." 

jil] } An* hour or two afterwards, the king (App. § 15) set saiP in* the 

l! ,; j vessel he had chosen, accompanied by other vessels, and ^ sailing all 

night with a fair and gentle wind, arrived upon the coast of England in 
the morning. While * it was yet night, the • people in some of the ships 
heard a faint wild cry come ^° over the sea, and wondered what " it was. 
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1, Say 'that I have already chartered (Bebingen) a ship*. 2, Use the 

Perfect, which is used in German to express an action or occurrence both 
perfect and past, without reference to any other action or occurrence. 
8, Render *but* by Jeboci^, which place after * shall*; with — company, famt 
feinem ganjen ©efolge ; *to go along', here fa^reit, to be placed at the end of the 
whole clause, which construe accord, to S. 48, N. 6. 4, An — afterwards = 

Soon after. 5, to set sail, ab'fegeln. 6, To place the qualifying 

parts before the word qualified is one of the most striking peculi- 
arities of Gterman Grammar. 1 his construction, called attributive 
construction, has been explained in Section 7, Note 3 with respect to the 
rendering of the Perfect (or Past) Participle qualifying a preceding noun ; but 
it must here be pointed out that it may likewise be used for rendering the 
Present Participle qualifying a preceding noun (comp. S. 16, N. 4), and that 
it is sometimes even suitable for translating short relative clauses. This, as 
long as it is not too much indulged in, imparts to the construction great con- 
ciseness and vigour, and avoids the too frequent use of relative pronouns, 
which, contrary to English construction, cannot be omitted in German. 
(Comp. S. 16, N. 10.) 

Examples. 



When the fleet, /avouresl by the 
finest weather, was about to set 
sail, there arose a shout of joy, 
proceeding from many thousands 
of voices, and resounding mightily 
from the shore. 

The child, gently sleeping in his 
mother's arms, was suddenly 
roused by his father's noisy en- 
trance. 

The church, <ivbicb nvas damaged 
by the siege^ is now being re- 
stored. 



91U bie »on bem f^onflen SBetter 
begunfiigte jjlotte im Segri^tDar 
abjufegelit, ert)ob fid^ ein »on t)iclen 
taufenb ©timmeii erf(j&anenber 
Subelruf, »on bem bad Ufer mdd^tig 
tDteber^aUte. 

IDad in ben airmen ber 9)?utter 
fanft fd^lafenbe Jtinb tturbe vtcj* 
X\^ burd^ ben (armenben (^intritt bed 
S^aterd auf^ewecf t. 

2)ie butd^ bie SBelagerunq Bef^as 
bigte J{ir(^e mcb \t%i meberl^ecge^ 
jlettt. 

The clause Mn — vessels* requires the attributive construction, since the two 
relative clauses, otherwise required, would make the rendering very lengthy 
and monotonous. To avoid a useless repetition, translate the first noun * vessel* 
by @(^ijf and the second by Sa^^geug, and connect the two clauses by the con- 
junction unb. 7, The passage *and — morning' may be brieflv rendered 
thus: and arrived, favoured (be^unjiigt, App. § i) by a gentle (mdfig) wind, the 
(am) next morning in England. 8, Say 'During the night*. 9, the 
people = one, after which supply the conj. jeboci^ ; in ships = upon some ships. 
10, come — sea, »on bet @ee fteriiber, which place after * ships'; wild cry, 
^ngjifc^i^ei. 11, A)ad bied ju Bebeuten l^abe. 

Section 49. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 
III. 

The prince went ^ aboard the White Ship with one hundred and forty 
youthful nobles, among whom were eighteen noble ladies of the highest 
rank. All ^ this gay company, with their servants and the fifty sailors, 
made three hundred souls aboard the White Ship. 

" Give three ^ casks of wine, Fitz-Stephen," said the prince, " to the 
fifty sailors of renown. My* father the king has sailed out of the 
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harbour. What ^ time is there to make merry here, and yet reach Eng- 
land with the rest?" 

" Prince ®," said Fitz-Stephen, " before morning my fifty and the White 
Ship shall overtake the swiftest vessel in attendance on your father the 
king, if we sail at midnight." 

1, to go aboard ship, ^6) auf cin @d^iff BegeBeti ; the young noble, ber inngc 
Slbeligej *to be', here jtd^ fcefinbeu; eighteen — rank, a4ti;el&n bent ^ec^flen Orange 
anget)6nge JDamen. The words * aboard the White Ship* take the last place in 
the clause. 2, This clause requires the following construction : With the 

servants (iDienevfc^aP, f.) and the fifty sailors consisted the whole gay company 
upon the White Ship of (an$) three hundred persons. 8, Construe ac- 

cording to App. § 5. 4, Say *My royal father'; has sailed out of — has 

left. Supply the adverb focben after the auxiliary. This will greatly improve 
the rendering. 5, Also the two folk)wing passages require a different 

construction ; say ' How long can we still make merry (itc^ giitlic^ tl^un) here 
(to be placed before * still'), if we will arrive in England at the same time 
(guglcid^) with the others?' The words *in England' should stand before the 
verbs, which arrange according to App. § 18. 6, Say * " If we sail at (um) 

midnight, O prince (see S. 27, N. 8), my fifty men (Seute) and the White Ship 
shall nevertheless (benncd^) before the coming morning overtake the swiftest 
ship in the service of thy royal father," replied Fitz-Stephen'. — *The swiftest 
— father* = the swiftest in the service of thy royal father standing ship, 
(Comp. S. 48, N. 6.) 

Section 50. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 
IV. 

Then * the prince commanded to * make merry ; and the sailors drank 
ou/ the three casks ^wine, and the prince and' all the noble* company 
danced in the moonlight on the deck of the White Ship. 

When at last she * shot • out of the harbour of Barfleur, there ^ was not • 
a sober seaman on • board. But the sails were all set ^° and ^^ the oars all 
going merrily, Fitz-Stephen at the helm. 

The gay young nobles and the beautiful ladies talked, laughed, and 
sang. The prince encouraged " the fifty sailors to row harder ^' yet, for " 
the honour of the White Ship. 

1, Hereupon. 2, that they (man) should make merry. The verb must 

stand in the Present Subjunctive, as will be seen from §§ 28-30 of the App. 
3, famt. 4, abelig ; company « retinue. 5, bicfe«, to be placed after 

* When'. e, shot out of « left. 7, there to be, ftd^ bcfinten. 8, not a, 
au(^ nid^t ein eingiger. 9, Say * upon the ship*. 10, gcfpaitnt. 11, Say 
*and the oars moved (fid^ fcettJOQen) merrily (lujlig), whilst F.-St. stood at the 
helm'. 12, an treiben. 18, harder = faster. 14, bcm ttjcigen @d^ijf 

gu (5§rett. 

Section 51. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 
V. 

Crash^i — a terrific cry broke from three hundred hearts. It was the 
cry (S. 16, N. 10) the people* in the distant vessels of the king had 
famtly ' heard on the water. The White Ship had struck upon a rock, 
and * was going down I 
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Fitz-Stephen hurried ' the prince into a boat with some few nobles. 
" Push off," he whispered, " and row to * the land. It is not far, and the 
sea is smooth ^ The * rest of us must die." 

But ®, as they rowed away fast from the sinking ship, the prince heard 
the voice of his sister Mary calling ^° for help. He (S. 5, N. 2) never in 
his life had been so good as" he was then He/^ cried, in an agony: 
" Row back at any risk I I cannot bear ^ to leave her ! '* 

1, Stca^l — c« crl^oB jid^ ein au« brci l^unbert Sttifitn erf^anenbcr furc^terlid^er Slngfl? 
fd^rci. 2, the people =* one ; in = upon. 3, faintly on the water, im\)o((fonmicn 
»on ber See l^eriiber. 4, unb »ar im <Sinfen begriffcn! 5, to'hurry into 

a boat, f(i§neU in ein SBoot fteigcn faffen ; with = and. 6, an, contracted with 

thedef. art. 7, rut)ig. 8, The — us = We others. 9, Render* but* 
by Jcboc^, which place before the adverb *fast* (f(S^ne(() ; to row away, (td^ mU 
fcrnen. 10, See S. 16, N. 4 ; for, nm, 11, Say * as at (in) this moment*. 
12, The remaining passage will greatly improve by placing the clause * Row — 
risk* before the words* He — agony*. In an agony, tto(( ®ectenanijil ; at any 
risk, fojle c0, tcai e5 luoffe. 13, When there is in a principal clause a transitive 
verb, the object of which is contained in a following objective clause, which 
often assumes the form of a supine (i.e. an infinitive with ^n, see S. i, N. 2), 
the object in the principal clause is frequently supplied by the pro- 
noun e^, which then may be called the grammatical object. This is 
more particularly the case when special emphasis is given to the verb contained 
in the principal clause ; as — 

He iiked to Jbear good music. (St lieBtc e«, ^ntt SWufif ju 1^6 ten. 

The deed proves, that she speaks the JDie %ijat b e to e i jl ti, bag ftc bic 
truth. SGBa^r^cit frri^t. 

Section 52. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 
VI. 

They rowed back. When ^ the prince held out his arms to catch ^ his 
sister, such ^ numbers lept in, that the boat was overset ; and in the same 
instant the White Ship went * down. 

Only two men floated * : a nobleman, Godfrey by name, and a poor 
butcher of Rouen. By and by ® another man came swimming towards 
them, whom ^ they knew, when he had pushed aside his long wet hair, to 
be Fitz-Stephen. 

When he heard that the prince and all his retinue had ® gone down, 
Fitz-Stephen, with a ghastly face •, cried : ** Woe, woe to me 1" and sank ^^ 
to the bottom. 

1, Supply here the conj. abcr. 2, auf'fangeu. 3, Say *so many 

persons jumped into the boat, that it capsized*. 4, Supply the adverb 

au^ after the verb. 5, to foat, auf bcm SSajfer fd^toimntcn ; of Rouen, aud 

Sftoucn. e, ^urj barauf; supply the adverb no^ before 'another*. He 

comes swimming towards me, er fommt auf m^ ju'^cfd^wommcn. 7, Say 

*in whom they recognised Fitz-Stephen, when he*, etc.; to push aside = to 
throw back. 8, had gone down, ben ^ob crlitten. The auxiliary verb (had) 

may here be omitted, for : In subordinate clauses, the auxiliary verbs 
(l^aben, fein, and n^erben) are often omitted for the sake of conciseness 
and elegance; as — 
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/';j 



2)afi j!e mix genommett (ttjurbe), iji That she ivoj taken from me is my 
ttiein gtcf te6 2eib. greatest sorrow. 

9, with — face, totenWeid^, adv. How must the words be arranged here? 

10, to sink to the bottom, in bie Xiefe l^lnab'finfen. Supply the adv. bonn after 
the verb, which will establish a closer connection between this clause and the 
preceding one. 

Section 53. 

THE WHITE SHIP. 
VII. 

The other two clung ^ to the yard for some hours. At length (App. 
§ 14) the young noble said faintly*: "I am exhausted, and benumbed' 
with cold, and can hold * no longer. Farewell, good friend. God pre- 
serve (App. § 34) you 1 " 

So '^ he dropped and sank, and of all the brilliant crowd •, the poor 
butcher of Rouen alone was saved. In ^ the morning, some fishermen 
saw him floating in his sheep-skin coat *, and got • him into their boat, — 
the sole relater of the dismal tale. 

For^ three days no one dared to carry ^^^ the intelligence to the king; at 
length they ^* sent into his presence a little boy, who, weeping ^ bitterly, 
and kneeling at his feet, told him that the White Ship was " lost, with all 
on board. 

The king fell to the ground like ^* a dead man, and ^' never afterwards 
was seen to smile. — C. Dickens, A Child's History of England. 

1, to cling to the yard, \i6) an eiitc ©egetftange an'ftaminem ; for some hours, 
einige @tunbcn lang ; for three days, brci ilage lang. 2, fraftto^. 8, »or 

J^dlte crfiarrt. 4, *to hold*, here fid^ l^alten. 5, Say *Upon this (Here- 

upon) he fell into the water and sank to the bottom (in bie 3^icfe l^inoB'jinfen)'. 
e, crowd = company. 7, In the morning, am SWorgen. 8, sheep-skin 

coat, @(^aft)clj, m. 9, ncl^nten; the appositional clause 'the sole relater 

(libcrbringer) of the dismal (traurig) tale (^nbe)* must be placed immediately 
after the pronoun * him', to which it belongs ; and mark that : TKe apposition 
must always agree In number, gender, and case with the noun or pro- 
noun to which it belongs. 10, to carry an intelligence to a person, 
(5inem cine ^otfc^aft ^erfiinben. See App. § 5, 11, man ; into his presence 
= to (gu) him, which place after 'boy*. 12, The Present Participle 
may be used adverbially, as in English, to denote manner or state. 
Say *who told him kneeling and weeping bitterly, that', etc. 13, was 
— board, mit Wlann «nb 5Wau5 gefunfen fei. 14, like — man -* as if dead 
(tt)ie tot), which place after * fell.' 15, Say * and never has one seen him 
smile again '• 

Section 54. 

BABIiET (S. 3, N. 2). 

Barley is (S. 2, N. i) now principally used * to make ^ malt for ^ brewing 
beer and distilling spirits. It serves, however ', as food * in the form of 
pearl barley, used* for thickening soups. It is also used* as food for 
poultry. Barley ' meal is used for fattening pigs and turkeys. Barley 
straw furnishes us fodder® for cattle and hors- "^ >y is chiefly pro- 



duced * in the norihem regions of Europe, ir 



and in North 
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America. It is much hardier ^° than wheat, resists " do^Jk heat and drought 
better, and ^^ may therefore be raised from poorer soils. It ^' is said to be 
the most ancient food * of (S. 3, N. 2) man. — Nelson's Readers. 

1, Bcreiten, see S. 19, N. 7. 2, for — spirits, gut 93ierBrauerei unb 

©rannttDcinbrennerci, after which supply baraud. 3, tnbeffen. 4, StlaH^rungd? 
mittcl, n. 5, Say * which one uses for thickening soups', gur Serbicfung ber 

@uvpcn. 6, benu^n and gebrau^en, which use alternately; as — poultry, 

al5 J^u^nerfutter. 7, Say * With barley meal one fattens (tndften) pigs and 

turkeys (turf ifd^eJ&ul^ner)'. 8, SBiel^^unb ?pferbefutter. 9, gebaut. Where 

must the p. p. be placed here? 10, fr&fHg. 11, *to resist' here « to 

bear, ^rtragcn. Use the def. art. before the first noun. 12, Say * and can 

therefore 6e cultivated (an'bauen) upon poorer soil*. Supply the adverb au(^ 
after 'therefore'. 18, It is said to be, fie foH . . . fcin. The verb fpllrtt 

is frequently used to express an assertion of another person, "when 
it answers to the English 'it is said', 'it is reported', 'they say'. 

Section 55. 

THE SOIiDXEB AND HIS FLAG (Saline). 

On seeing ^ a young Prussian soldier who was pressing his flag to his 
bosom in the agonies of death, Napoleon said to his officers : " Gentle- 
men ^ you see that a soldier has for his flag a sentiment almost ap- 
proaching' idolatry. Render* funeral honours at once to this young 
man. I regret that I do not know his name, that* I might write to 
his family. Do not take* away his flag; its silken folds will be an 
honourable shroud^ for him. — General Bourrienne*. 

1, When the Present Participle is used in adverbial clauses of 
time, it must generally, by the help of one of the conjunctions aid (when), 
tiad^bctn (after), tnbctn (while, whilst), and tod^rcnb (while, whilst), be changed 
into a finite verb, i. e. one with a personal termination ; thus — 

Hearing his opponent speak in this SlU er feinen ©egner fo fpreci^en l^orte, 

way, his features assumed an ex- ita^men fcinc 3ugc ben Sludbrucf ber 

pression of contempt. SBerod^tung an. 

Having given his orders, the officer ^ad^Um er feine 93efe:^te erteilt f^attt, 

rode quickly away. titt ber Dpjicr fc^ned »on bannen. 

Looking at me in a suppliant manner, 3nbetti fie mid) Bittenb anfal^, Qtangte 
a tear glittered in her eye. eine X^r&ne in i^rem 5luge. 

1 saw it tivJben passing the house this 3d^ fa](> e«, aid id^ l^eute ^orgen beim 
morning. ^aufe t)oruberging. 

Consequently, the above passage must be rendered thus : * "When Napoleon 
saw (bemerfen) a young Prussian soldier who was pressing his flag to (an) his 
(S. 43, N. 9, ^) bosom («§erg) in the agonies of death (ini Xobedfompfe, which 
place after * flag*), he said to his officers' : etc. 2, Say * You see, gentle- 

men*. 8, *to approach' here = to border (an tWooii grengen). For the 

construction see S. 16, N. 4. 4, Say *Bury this young man (Sungling) 

without delay with military honours*. 5, that — write, um . . . fdjreiben ju 

fonnen. He writes to me once a month, @r [(i^reibt einmal monatli^ an nti^. 
e. Supply the pronoun il^ni (from him) after the Imperative. 7, fiei^en^ 

\VL^, n. ; * for him * must be rendered by the dat. of the pers. pron., which place 
after the copula 'will*. 8, JDer ©enerat JBourrienne tear $rtvatfe!ret&r unb 

fpdterer S3iogra^?l^ S^la^olecnd be« @r^en. 
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OUB CDIiTIV ATKD ' NAl'XVJfa! ' FIiAHTS. 

Most' of the fniits which grow on trees, su^A as our apples and pears, 
have' been greaily' improved and raised* above their natural state by 
grafting and other arti6cial means. 

Of cultivated native plants, the chief are celery •, parsley, the cabbage, 
turnip, carrot, parsnips, and the hop. The onion is ' a native of South 
France, the lettuce of Greece, the radish of China, and the rhubarb, 
now" so largely used in pies and puddings, of Russia. Cress comes 
from " Persia, spinach from some " part of Asia, and the Jerusalem 
artichoke" from Brazil. — Hewitt, Physical Geography of England 
AND Wales. 

], iwitMt. 2, (in^eimif*- S, The clause 'Most — trees* maybe 

briefly rendered by 'Dit mdildi ©oum^udKe'. 4, Here follows the ad- 

verbial clause 'by grafting— means', 5, bebfuhnb. 8, 'raised — state' 

may be elegantly rendered by the p. p. 'cultivated' ("Dtrtbtlt)- 7, Say 'The 

principal cultivated native plants are', etc. 8, See S. j, N. 3. 1 should 

recommend to repeat the art. before each of the following six nouns. 9, is 

a native of, jiammt ant. 10, 'Now — puddings'. This elliptic clause must 
be completed in German, Say 'which is now so largely (much) used in pies 
(Saftdtn) and puddings'. 11, aut. 12, 'some', here tratnb nn, 

13, ttrtarttff^odt, f. 

Section. 57. 

THE BEQUEST'. 
I. 

An old avaricious English gentleman ' had three sons, of whom one ' 
was a good-natured but light-minded fellow. Whenever (S. i8, N. 6) he 
fell' into any trouble, he excused himself on' the ground that' he was 
seeing life. His prodigality, however, annoyed' his father so much*, that 
lie resolved to disinherit {S. i, N. 2) him. His friends interceded* in his 
favour, but their efforts were in vain. 

When the old gentleman '" felt his end approaching, he called his sons 
Uigellicr", and said to them: "I leave" to my son John my whole 
cstalu ", and desire him '* to be frugal." John '', in a sorrowful tone, as 
is usual on such occasions, prayed heaven to prolong his father's life, and 
give liim health lo enjoy the gift " himself. 

1, ^a.i 3J(riiiad)tni?. a, Ongfdiitft. S, Say 'the one'. 4, to fall 

into trouble, iit tl!ttl{)itiit)eit gnaten. 5, on the ground, taniit. 6, bag 

(t bai Hflxn ttimtii lerm. Comp. App. §§ aS and 30. 7, verbrifgfn. See 

S. 5, N. 2. 8, f(^t. 0, to intercede in a person's favour, gii gutiftnt 

(infir !Bttfon fpreiSfli, He Interceded in my favour, ev fpinc^ jn mtinin gunjicn. 
Supply the adverb jiuar (it is true) after the verb. 10, iptir ; to feel one's 

end approaching, fcin Cinbe ^etiiii'iKifitn fufiltn. 11, together, ju fii^, 

19, 'to leave', here = lo bequeath. 13, Sefi^img, f. 14, The con- 

•:iriiction of the Inflnltive wltb an AocuBattve, so frequentiv employed in 
t'nglish as an imitation of the Latin and Greek, ia unknown in Oerman. 
Such constructions must be rendered by a subordinate clause introduced by 
the conjunction bafi; as — 

I know bim to be an Industrious man. ^f tin ftifjifltr aUaun \% 
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See also App, ^ 34, and say 'and wish that he may be frugal (fijavfiim)'. 
16, This passage requires the following construction: 'As (toit) it is usual 
(fiblid;) on (bti) such occasions, John (App. 4 ig) implored heaven in (mil) 

» sorrowful tone to prolong', etc. The noun §immd is always used with the 
tide. 16, aimii,i(fc[iui<. 

Section 58. 
THE BEQUEST, 
II. 
The father continued: "I leave to my son James my money*, 
amounting' to four thousand pounds'." "Ah, father," said* James, of 
course in * great affliction, " may (App. § 34) heaven give you life and 
health to enjoy the gift yourself." The ° father, then addressing the 
spendthrift, said: "As' for you, Dick, you 'will never come to good; 
you will never be rich. I leave you a shilling to {S. 19, N. 7) buy' a 
halter." "Ah, father," said Dick in a most' melancholy voice, "may 
heaven give you life and health to enjoy the gift yourself I " — Anonymous. 
1, 'money', here = ready money, tares ®tlt, 2, to amount to some- 

thing, fi^ aufettoae 6t(ftufEii. See S. i6, N. 4. 3, ;Pii6 ^Dfiinb, one pound 

English money, never takes the sign of the Plural in German, and the same 
refers to '6ic SJInrC, a German coin corresponding to one shilling English, 
4, said = exclaimed; in t^ with. 6, Say 'Upon this the father addressed 

himself ((id) iPCuBtii) to (mi) the spendthrift and ^aid". fl. As — Diet, SloS 

ttifj Ittriffi, JHii^ait. 7, Introduce this clause by the adverbial conjunction 

fu, and see App. ^ 15 ; to come to good, ju i^aI iBtdittm fonimtii, 8, Tha 

GeFman lang;uage, aa a rule, reqidrsH that the person, for whose 
benefi.t an. action is performed, is olearl? indicated. When this is 
not done by a notui in the dative case, it ie generally done by naeans 
of the dative of a personal pronoun; as — 

1 will buy a hal. 3cfi irilt mir eiiwn §11! f.mftn. 

We have built a house. Bftit Ijaim una tin ■§iuiS gcbaiit. 

Supply, therefore, the necessary pronoun after the conjunction utll; a halter — a 
rope, Strirf, m. 9, Render ' most' here by ' l|D(^il'. 
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Section 59, 



' Wheat is the most valuable' of all grains, because' from it, chiefly, we 
Obtain the flour of which bread is made. In order to make ' flour, the 
grains of wheat* are crushed^ between stones in a mill. The crushed 
\ is then separated' into two parts, — bran' and flour. Bran is the 
r husk of the grain, which is used (S. 4, N. 4) for * fattening cattle, 
It'" does no harm, however, to nnix the bran with the flour; the 
:iore nourishing than the pure flour. The bran makes the 
flour and the bread darker in colour; but this is no disadvantage, for 
brown bread is both" cheaper and more nourishing than white bread. 
Bread" is often artificially whitened by" the addition of aliun and other 
injurious substances. Wheat is '* chiefly grown in France, Germany, 
Austria, Southern Russia, (S. 46, N. 6) the British Isles, Australia, the 
^^fjlited Stales, Canada, Egypt, and Northern Africa. — Nelson's Readers. 

^K VOL. IV, 
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1, toettoorC; ' grain % here Stcxnaxt, f. 2, Say ^because it yields (Litftta) 

us chiefly the flour for our bread'. 8» Btrcitm. 4^ Form a compound 

noun of 'wheat' and 'grains' (Jtcmer). 6, gemta^en. 6, fonbcn. 

7» The prep, 'in' must be repeated before this and the following noun. 
8, for — cattle, jinr ^^if^futtemn^. 9» u. f. »., i. e. imb fo iveiter. 10, It 

— however, Ubrigen^ fc^et ed ntc^ti. 11, both . • . and, foloo^t • . . al^ aiu|. 

12, Say 'Bread receives (er^oUen) often an artificial whiteness through an 
addition 'y etc. 13, When 'Ijy' is equivalent to 'through', it must be 

rendered by bnn^. 14, Say 'grows chiefly', in order to make the con- 

struction more concise than it would be by using a p. p., which would have its* 
place at the end of the whole clause, and would thus make the construction 
too lengthy. 

Section 60. 

OCCXTPATIOir OF THE ANGIaO- SAXONS. 

Fishing (S. 40, N. 9) was a principal occupation, owing* to the frequent 
abstinences from flesh-meat, enjoined' by (S. 59, N. 13) a superstitious 
ritual ^ Eels were taken ^ in immense numbers in the marsh lands of 
the Eastern counues ; salmon in the river Dee ; herrings along the shores 
of Suffolk, Kent, and Sussex, in ' their annual migration ; while larger 
species, as * the whale and grampus ^ were captured in the open sea. 
Hunting and falconry were the field-sports * of the great The beasts of 
the forest or chase, which were protected by fines, and reserved* for 
privileged persons, were the ^^ stag, roebuck, hare, and rabbit. The wolt 
fox, and boar might " be killed by " any one with impunity, if (S. 27, 
N. 7) found without " the limits of the chase or forest The wild duck 
and heron were the" common quarry. — Milker, History of England. 

ly Say Mn consequence of the frequent fasting'. 2, anotbnen. See 

5. 7, N. 3, B, 3, flfiitud, m. 4, *to take*, here « to catch; numbers 
= multitudes, ^D^enge, f. ; marsh lands, SJ^arfd^f^egenbtn. 6, in » upon. 

6, as = like, ivie. 7* ber @d6tt>crtfif(^ (Delphinus orca). 8» ^ergniU 
^ungen. 8, referviereiu 10, I propose to use the following seven nouns 
m the plural and without the article, in order to avoid the frequent repetition 
of the same. 11, Use the Imperf. of burfen. 12, by — impunity, t)on 
iebermann ungeflcaft. 18, without -^ outside, au^ec^alb 1'^ Say 'the 
booty of air. 

Section 61. 

TENDEBS TBUSTT, AND TBTTE. 

I. 

(Extract from a Sermon preached to a congregation of children at Chicago.) 

When * I was in the Sunday-school, and had just begun to read about ■ 
David, I * did not feel sure he ever was a real baby, and had to be fed 
with a teaspoon ; or that he ever was a real little boy '^ that * went to 
school as I did, and played marbles ^ and had a peg-top *, a jack-knife *, 
some slate pencils, ever *® so many buttons, and a piece of string **, all 
in one pocket ; that '* he ever had to try hard not to cry when he went 
to school very cold ^ mornings ; or ^^ that the teacher spoke sharp to him. 
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when the litlle chap had Cried '" his best to get " his lesson, and " did not 
get it very well. 

1, 3iicffi'ifil"ib, ilwtrldiTig uiit trtu. 2, Say 'When I went to the Sunday- 

school', and supply the adverb hdc^ after the subiect, 3, fibtr. 4, Say 
' I could scarcely imagine, that he ever really had been a tittle chfld and had 
to be fed with a teaspoon (imb mil tinrm XIjttlDlfel tfabt QtfutlEct letrbtn mufftn)'. 
By carefully reading ^^ ig and jo of the Appendix, the student will see that 
the verbs depending on the governing verb " imajiae' must stand in the Perfect 
of the Subjunctive Mood, According to S. 52, N. 8, however, the auxiliary 
' fti* may be omitted in [he clause 'that he ever really had been a little child', 
B, Sungc. The auxiliary 'fci' may again be omitted here. 6, that—who; 

as 1 did='lilie myself, which place immediately after the relat. pron. 
7, Si^lijTtr. Remember that both this and the next clause are depending on the 
relative clause 'that — did'; place, therefore, the verb ' played' after 'marbles', 
and the verb'had'after'peg-top". 8, Amfd, m. 0, Soft^HirarfTcr, n. 

10, ever so many, tint Lln^agl von, i. e. no end of. 11, fin Siiiif Sintfabm. 

12, that — hard, bafi " fit^ !' 6ii6< anflttngen miiflin. 13, cold mornings, 

on (inun f<l)c falteii aHorgEU, which place after the subject, ' To go to school ', 
jut {or in bit) 'Si^IiIe i'^au 14, Say ' or that the teacher had ever scolded 

(fditlttn) the little fellow (fflutfi^O, when he had', etc. 16. to try one's 

best, fi(^ Wlu^ qfbtn. 16, to get one's lesson = to learn one's lesson, 

feint ietliin erlfmen. 17, Say 'and had not learnt it well', and supply 

the adverb boffe (nevertheless) alter the objective pronoun 'it'. For the 
position of the verb see App. ^ 17. 



. Secfion 62. 
TENDEH, THUBTY, AUD TETIE. 



^BBuI you' know, ministers' have to find out all about such men as 

^TOftvid ; and I have found out enough to ' make me feel sure he was 

once a. little boy, j'usl like out of you ; that he had * to learn verses, like 

you ; and didn't like (S. 20, N. 2, A) it, like you; and that he did not 

Lke to go to bed early, or to get up early, like you. 

I rather ' fear that, in the summer, he ° ate green apples, unripe melons, 
hard peaches, and sour plums, as ^ you do\ and ' got sick, and was very 
sorry, and had to take" medicine, as you do; that he said he would 
(App. § 28} never do it again, and that he" then never did do it again, 
as " I hope you will neither. 

1, Use the and pers. pi., and after the verb supply the adverb '!«', which 
will be equivalent to the English ' I am sure'. 2, bic Jifjcrtr, before which 

supply the conj, bag. Have to = mu5t; to find out, ouS'fiiibig niac^tn; all — 
David - all (S. 3, N. 7) that relates (fif^ hjietjtn) to (auf) such men as David. 
8, Say'to(S.i9,N.7)beconvinced,that',etc. Just — you, wit tfir. 4, The 
auxiliaries 'to have' and 'to be' followed by the infinitive of another verb, 
must generally be rendered by the auxiliary verb of mood 'uiii)KI>'; as — 
I have to do it, 3(J& mug te tliuii. 6, faft. adv.; see S. 3, N. a. 8, The 

subject 'he' must immediately follow the conj. 'that'. 7, as you do, luit 

ilir. 8, that he became (U'Ecbeii) ill; 'and— sorry', say 'felt ((Uivfiiibni) 

bitter repentance'. 8, 'to take', here (in'ndinnn. 10, Here follows 

■ epron. 'it'. 11, irie it;r M ^cftnllid! nni^ nidft icitbtr (Ijuu iwrbtt. 
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Section 63. 

TENDER, TBUSTT, AND TRUE. 

III. 

NowS just here I was tiying to see what* sort of boy David was when 

he grew • bigger ; and, when I shut my eyes, and so tried * to see ti all 

clearly, I heard a noise right' under my study window. This was* 

; J I about ^ four o'clock, Friday afternoon ; the schools were out, and the 

children running home*. I turned my head to see what was the matter*, 

and then (App. § 14) I saw what I want^* to tell you. About ten boys 

1 1 were standing together ". All at once a big boy knocked " a little boy" 

down, and rolled him in the snow ". The little boy got up ", and said: 
"What" did you do that for?" Then" the big boy again approached 
the little boy", and I believe" he would have knocked him down again", 
had not the litde boy " walked sobbing away '° towards home, 

1, ^ier tDoKte \^ mm fel^n. 2, what sort of, toad f&r eiit. 89 toetboi. 

4, ^(^ Bemu^en. 6, just under the window of my study. 6, Here 

follow the words *on Friday afternoon*. 7, Supply here the prep. *at*, 

urn. 8, The English ^home', after a verb denoting motion, must be 

rendered by n(l^ ^(lufe, and *at home*, after a verb denoting rest, by gn 
ipanfe. 8, the matter is, ed Oicbt, verb impers. Use the Present of 

the Subj., according to App. § 32. 10, The auxiliary verb of mood 

't90Uett' expresses wish and want; as — 

SBBad too n en ®ie? What do you wwi&f 

3tt toem looUen @ie? Who is it you wantt 

11, neBen einattber. 12, to knock down, gn 93oben f^tageu. 18* The 

noun 'boy' need not be repeated here. 14, Supply here the adverb 

•about' (utn^er). 15, to get up, auf flel^en. 16, What ... for « Why. 

Use the and pers. sing. 17, Upon this, S. 44, N. 4. 18, Supply here 

the conj. ba|. Read carefully § 36 of the App., and construe accordingly. 
Use the Pluperfect Subj. in both clauses, and observe that the verb ge^ 
always requires the auxiliary fein. See S. 29, N. $• 189 niNl^ einmol. 

20, away towards home - home. 
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Section 64. 

TEITDEB, TBUSTT, AND TJbtUR 

IV. 

" There," I said, when I had seen that, " I know what David never 
did do: he (S. 5, N. 2) never struck a boy that^ was no match for hun; 
he never was a coward like that big boy ; for he * is a coward to • strike 
a small boy so; and those* others are not the boys (S. 16, N. 10) they 
ought ° to be, to ' stand by and see it done." I saw such ^ a thing in 
a picture once, which was called the Wolf and the Lamb. A great, cruel 
boy ^ meets a small, delicate lad ' who has lost his father, and stands over 
him with ^* his fist doubled, just as I saw that boy stand under my study 
window. I think" if" any^' boy in this church were" to see that 
picture, he would instantly say " : " What a shame to use " a boy so 
who is not your match 1" 
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EJ, that — him. In iftm nii^l gtttaijjfen war. 2, the pron. ' he' is used 

monsti-atively in this clause. S, Say 'because he can strike a small 

yso", 4, those = the. 5, To render 'ought', use the Imperf. 

«. 'foII«l'. e. Say 'because they stand by (bnbei'ftdKn) and look at it 

(es mil an'ie^eit) '. 7, such a thing, Mipna 91(l)nli4d. The adv. 'once' must 

stand immediately after the verb. 8, Su6(, m. 9, lad, 95utfi^, m. 

The clause'who — father' may be briefly rendered by the adj. 'fatherless', 
which place before ' lad'. 10, mit goballtfr ffitiifi. 11, When the verb 

'to tMnk' is used in the meaning of to be of opinion", it must be rendered 
by 'nlaubtn'i and when it is used in the meaning of 'to be engaged, in 
thinking', by 'benfcn'. 12, The conj. 'if' must always be rendered 

by ' ntrnii'. ■ 13, any boy = any (irjimi) one of you. 14, Render the 

Iwords 'weretosee'by the Imperf.Subj. wf fttiert. IB, oiiS'viiftii. IS, to 
toe = to abuse, niig'^itiiCtln. 
Oi 



Section 65. 

TEHTJER, TBUarY", ABD TRUE. 



Once I read in the Life' of Dr. Channing, who was one of the best 
men that ever (ic) lived' (a 'great deal better than David, because he 
lived 'in a better lime), what lie once did, when he was a" boy and saw 
a ° thing like that. Litlle Channing was one of the kindest' and most 
tender-hearted boys I ' ever heard of. I will tell you a story to show 
you how ' kind he was, and tender, and true. One day he found in a 
bush a nest full '" of young birds just out of the shell. Children, did " 
you ever see a'* nest full of birds just out of the shell? — little tiny", 
downy things ", with" hardly more fea.thers than an oyster? The birds 
which William Channing found, were just of that kind ; and when he 
touched them with his fingers, and felt how soft and warm they were, 
they all began to gape ", very " much as you do when I preach '" a very 
long sermon. 

1, EfbenSlitfifii'eibiing, f. The Genitive relation must be expressed by the 
Gen. of the def. art. See S. 10, N. a. Proper names are not inflected 
vrhen they are praaeded. by an article and a oommoa name. — Dr. 
aBilliflm (Sllirfl IS^aunina, teruljmttv atntnEonifrfitr ®ti|llii^r mit Si^rifljlelltr, 
Iciirte im Sa^K 1780 ju gtt»t>oit auf fflftDbcSBlanb ftftoHn unb flaib im Sh^h 184a 
ju SBEiiningtoa in Smniiiit. ®ein( ja^kfi^en aii3gt((icl)ntleit gi^viflm iflUn ftinm 
!Hani(n 011$ tii eiitspoifiitn Jtrcifen bnu^mt geraac^t. Srlaibge, iefffii fflffLinntfdfaft tx 
ffla^tt, aii er im 3al)t( 1822 Snglnnb befu^K, War fo ffljr Son iljm eiiigEiirmmen, la$ 
« oiiSvitf : 'He has the love ot wisdom, and the wisdom of love 1' 2, Use 

thePerfeet. See S. 48, N, a, 8, agreat deal'' much. 4, lived in ^belonged 
on'geficttn, which governs the dat. 6, Substitute the adverb no* for 

! indef. art. 6, See S, 64 , N, 7. 7, best and most tender-feeling. 

Say 'of whom 1 have ever heard', 9, Say 'how good, tender and true 

was'. 10, Poll oon erft fotStii aufi bet Sdfale geho^eiiHi SBcfldn. 11, Use 
J Perfect. 12, To avoid repetition, turn the y/ords 'a — shell' by 

such (fo) young little birds', and render ' little birds' by forming a diminutive 
ofaJuad. 13, jacl. 14, Eiiiflcrdjcn. IS, Say 'almost as naked as 

anoyster', 16, 'to gape', here btn Sdjinbd aiif'fl'erren. 17, very — do, 
faft wit i^c ben atiutib auffpttit. 18, to preach a sermon, eiiw ipitbigl 
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Section 66. 

TENDER, TBUSTTy AND TRITE. 

VI. 

Well, little (S. lo, N. 2) Channing knew * the birds did not gape because 
he preached a long sermon, but (S. 6, N. 10) because they were hungry. 
So' what did he do? He ran straight' home (S. 63, N. 8), got* some 
nice soft crumbs of bread, and fed the little birds with them (S. 4, N. 5, B) ; 
and ' after that he fed them regularly every day after • having come home 
from school. But^ one day (S. 19, N. 2), when he went to" the nest, 
there it lay on the ground, torn and bloody, and the little birds all dead; 
and the father-bird • was crying ^° on a wall, and the mother-bird " was 
crying on a tree. Then little Channing tried ^^ to tell them that he did 
not kill ^' their poor young brood ; that ** he never could do such a mean, 
cruel thing as that, and that ^'^, on the contrary ", he had tried to feed 
them. But it was no use; the little birds could not understand him, 
and " kept on crying ; and at last he sat down, and wept bitterly. 

1, Supply here the conj. bag. 2, Say * What did he therefore (alfo) doV 
8y ^^a(!^. 4y ]^o(te ftc^. 5« and — that, unb t)on ba an. 6» fo balb 

er »on ber @^ule na4 ^aufe gcfomtnen tear. 7, This passage will read more 

elegantly by beginning with the conj. * when ', which must be followed by the 
subject *he*. * But* should then be rendered by jebodj, which takes the third 
place. 8y nad^. 8, ba^ 9)9dnn^en. 10, jamtnem ; on = upon. 

11, ba« aBeibc^cn. 12, ji^ bcmuftctt. 18, Use the Perf. Subj. according 

to App. §§28 and 30. 14, bog er eine fo flcmcinc ©raufamfcit nie begel^ 

fonne. 15, In subordinate clauses, the subject stands in most cases 
immediately after the conjunction or relative pronoun. I69 im 

©egeuteil. See S. 15, N. 3. 17, unb iammcrtcn wetter. 

Section 67. 

TENDEB, TBUSTT, AND TK'UK 

VII. 

Now * this was the sort of boy Channing was ; and I was going • to 
tell you that (S. (^(i^ N. 15) one day he heard of a big boy beating (S. 16, 
N. 4) a httle one ^ like that bad boy * under my window. Channing was 
a little boy ; he was a little man when he was full grown *; but then he 
had a big soul. I was going ' to say he had a soul as big as a church ; 
but indeed • his soul was bigger than all the churches in ' the world ; — and 
when he heard of that * cruel boy, who was ever • so much larger than 
himself, he went right up to him, and said : '* Did " you strike that litde 
boy ?" " Yes, I did "; and what then ?"— " Then," said Channing, « you 
are a coward, because he was no match for you ; and now I am going • 
to whip ** you for doing it." Because he had a big soul, and though he 
was a small boy, he " went in, and fought for the right That was the 
only time he " ever fought in his life. But " I, standing in " this pulpit, 
honour him more for it than if he had (App. § 36) never" fought 
at all. 
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1, Say ' This was (supply here the adv, nlfu = now) little Channing's cha- 
racter'. Comp. S. II, N. I, 3, The auxiliary verb of mood 'tOOUeit' 
corresponds to the English ' to be going' or ' to bo on the point ', followed 
by the infinitive of another verb. Comp. S, 6, N. 4, 3, ' One' toliowing 
an adjectiTe or a pronoun, and representing a noun understood. Is not to be 
translated; as — Which pen shall 1 give you, — this one or that one! Sidi^t 
grtn foil ii^ 3&n(n ^tbtn, — ti(f( obit jent? 4, ttr bcf( Subt. 5, lull 
grown, ouiiirlTat^ffn. 6, in bciSljaf, which placeafterlhe verb. 7, Render 
' in the' by the gen. of the def. art. 8, Use the dat. of the demonstr, pron, 
b(t; '''oy', here fflube, 9, ever so much, i^ lutif nid)t mt uitl. 10, Use 
the Perfect according to S. 48, N. 2. ^1' i '''''1 *'■<* ^^' '* gttfian. 
la, }iidK(9tn. 18, ' to go in', here in ten flawp) tvtim. 14, he — life, 
in fdutm SeStn, bufi ct fii^ fd)lu3. 15, Place Ihe conj. 'but' after the subject, 
and, for the sake of emphasis, repeat the pion. ' I' after the rel, pron. ' 6tr', 
which must introduce the next clause. 16, 'in', here ouf. 17, never 
... at all, nit. 

^St■ciion 68. 
TENDER, TEUSTT, ANB TKUB. 
VIII. 
Boj'B, I like peace; I like (S. 51, N. 13) lo see you play like good, 
true-hearted little men'. Never' fight if you can help' it; but* never 
strike a boy who is no match for you, and never stand" by quietly whilst 
another boy is doing (S. 32, N. 11) it. Tender, trusty, and true, boys; 
tender and true. King David, King Alfred, George Wa.shinglon, William 
Channing, Theodore Parker', more great men than I can name, were all 
of that sort ; and' they came out right, because they went in right. Brave 
as lions*, true as stee), with kind* hearts for doves, ravens, and sparrows, 
they(App. § 14) would never tear" birds' nests, or sling stones to" kill 
birds, because they felt as Jesus did when he said ; " Blessed are the 
merciful."- — Rzv. Robert Collyer, The Life that now is. 

1, 'man', here Sfliirfi^t. 2, The adverb cannot precede the Imperative 

in German. 'To fight', here fid) fKagtn. 3, to help=to avoid. 

4, Render 'but' by iebc$, which place immediately after the verb, 5, to 

stand by quietly, miiSij baM fie^n. 6, XtjccbDrc iltarfii, beviiljmlfr 

dmtciEanif(6et ®eijili(&tT inib ©de^rter, »uib( Cm 3a^r( iBio ju Seringloit in SDiaffui 
^uf(tt6 fltSufm uitb fi«b im Softre i860 ju Stprenj, wd « fi(& ffiiKc Oefunb^fil rcegtn 
aufliiell. iBiir^ ftiiii an*fl()tii%net[ ®(IfbcfaiiilEit, grogr SBiflfnehrafl uub ftlfcitf a)itnj 
fn^tnliibe iibte n auf fiiiu deitgtnoftn tintn tebrutetitcn SinfiluS mi, namtntlit^ abn in 
ScjuQ ouf bie !8rfrEiun(t ttx SClaven, bncn Sac^t a eft niit ®t\o\)x fcinti Ctbtnd unb 
fdntr grciljiit uttttibiafc. 7, and — right, mil fie hattn ols ©ifg" av.6 btitt 

Aamp^ ^craot, vnW. fie ^r tad 91(^1 in ten £auipf traten. 8, Use the noun 

'lions' with the def. art., but not the noun 'steel'. 9, 'kind' here = feeling. 

_, jftiirvfn. 11, See S. 19, N, 7, and supply the prepositional adverb 

imil before the object. 

Section 69. 
DESPATCH OF 3UBINE88'. 
You' must beware' of stumbling over a propensity, which easily be- 
sets * you from ' the habit of not having your time fully employed '. I 
mean' what the women very expressively* call dawdhng'. Your motto 
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must be " Hoc age." Do instantly whatever '" is " to be done, and lake " 
the hours of recreation after business", and not before it'*. When a 
regiment is" under march, <S. 27, N. 8) the rear is" often thrown into 
confusion, because the front do " not move " steadily " and without inter- 
raption. It'° is the same ihing with business. If" that which is first in 
hand is not instantly, steadily ", and regularly despatched ", other '* things 
accumulate, till affairs " begin to press all at once, and no human being 
can" stand the confusion. — Sir Waltek Scott, Letters to his son. 

1, @4n([l[ ®ffiiSft«erl(tiaima. 2, Use the 2nd pers. sing. Personal 

and FoBsessive Pronouns used In letters, and referring to tlie peraon 
addresBsd, rec[uire a oapital initial in. Q«rman. 3, to beware of 

stumbling over a propensity, fi* IjiiKn, (iiKm ^aiigt ju Btrfiilirn. See S. i, N. j, 
and S, 34, N. 10. 4, befitltiifn. 5, from the habit, ipmn 3)u 3)ii 

lataii gTOofcnft. B, 'to employ', here wis'fuHdi. 7, Supply here the 

pronominal adverb bantit. 8, brjei^ntnb. 8, Stittttgcutung. lO, teat. 

11, istobedone''mu.'it bedone. See S.6i,N.4,and S.i, N. 1. 12, choose 
your hours of recreation (Srf)ijlunge(lmibt, f.). 13, business = work, which, 

use with the def. art. 14, it -= the same. 15, to be under march, 

o«f btm 9Rarf(^ bcflviffm ftin. le, to be thrown in confusion, in Uitorbnimii 

aitattii. 17, The verb must be in the singular after a ooUeotiva 

noun in the singular. 18, ' to move', here fiivi'iiiarfdtifrtn. 19, (|ltiit)s 
md^ii^ 20, Say 'And so it is likewise (au(^) with business (SlrlKil)'. 

ai, if— hand, aScniibiegctabcccdicitnibt 3trbett. 23, flttig. £3. triebigm. 
24, other — accumulate, fo ttSitfm fit^ injwifcfeEn anbew ©adjm an. as, lie 

avbtittn, after which place the words 'all at once', ollt ouf (iiintal. For the 
place of the verbs see App. 5 tg. 20, can —confusion, lei SJetluivrun^ 

Sec/ion 70, 
ON 



I. 

The' exquisite pleasure we enjoy from the smell of sweet flowers is' 
alone sufficient to account for the love of perfumery. Flowers pass 
away' so quickly that we naturally desire to preserve their sweetness' 
as " long as we can, and in this our perfumers succeed' admirably. The 
perfume ' of most flowers depends upon an oil, \vhich ' is peculiar to the 
plant, almost every sweet-scented'" plant having its own peculiar oil; 
and, what is of" more importance: these oils belong to a class called" 
essential or volatile, because they become " volatile when " heated. 

1, Htbir $arfufflrrftn. 2, Say 'the great enjoyment which Ihe smeU 

(Huft, m.) of sweet (»c6lrit$mb) flowers affords (arCDJifnn) us'. Place the 
pron. 'us' immediately after the rel. pron. 8, is — perfumery = explains 

sufficiently (jur ©tniiflO our love for perfumery, 4, to pass away, Dtnodftn. 

5, aBoIjIgtru*, m. e, as— can, fo iar\a,t rol( mfali*. For the position of 

the verbs see App. §19. 7, to succeed, gtlingcil, v. intr. (used with C(tii) 

governs the dative of the person ; as — 

He succeeds admirably in this. 2)i(« gdingt ifim Derttffjiiffi. 

Construe the above clause accord, to the preceding example ; perfumer, $ari 
fjimeur. 8, 'perfume', here - scent, i>»f\, m. 9, The reht. clause 

'which — plant' is best rendered by the attributive construction, as explained 
ia S. 4B, N. 6 ; peculiar, itntiiiamliiti. 10, odorous, ttDtjlrifititb ; its owa 
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particular oil, i^t Bcfonbere« ti. The clause ' almost — oil ' must be con- 
strued accord, to S. 30, N. 4. 11, of — importance « still more important. 
12, Say * which one calls essential (ot^erif^) or volatile (Pflc^tig) oils'. 18, to 
become volatile, fid^ cerjIiidbtiQen. 14, when heated « when they are heated 
(enodrmen). Gomp. S. 37, N. 7. 

Section 71. 

ON FEBFUMEB.Y. 
II. 

The common or fixed ' oils, on the contrary, stich as olive • or linseed- 
oil, do not evaporate. This ' may be easily illustrated, thus : If a piece 
of writing-paper be touched* with a fixed oil or grease, (S. 27, N. 8) it 
leaves" a stain, .which', upon being held before the* fire, will not disappear. 

Now ^, if any ® plant has a peculiar smell or taste, it is * generally found 
that its essential oil is the cause of this (S. 4, N. 5, B). Consequently *, 
if we extract this, we really obtain ^® the essence. — Prof. Ascher. 

1, fejl ; on the contrary, l^ingegen. See S. 15, f^. 3. 2, as olive or linseed- 
oil, \m ta« DUven-obcv Seinfamcnol. When two compound nouns which have 
the last component in common follow, each other, the last component is 
generally omitted in the first noun, which is connected with the next one by 
means of hyphens. — To evaporate, jici^ uerjIiid^ttQen. 8, 2)icg (d§t fic^ 

auf folgenbe fflScife (eici^t bcttjeifcn. 4, Turn the Passive Voice here into the 

Actlce Voice by means of the pron. man, as explained in S. 4, N. 4. 5, *to 

leave *, here = to leave behind ; it « this. 6, The passage * which — dis- 

appear' may be briefly rendered, thus: 'which does not disappear before the 
fire*. See S. 32, N. 11. 7, Reverse the order of the first two words in 

this clause. 8, any — a. 9, Consequently = therefore, alfo, which 

place after the subject * we*. 10, to obtain, gewinueu; the essence (as a 

Nom.), ber tier $flange eigeittumlid^e So^tgerud^. 

Section 72. 

OW TN&TJNCTK 

The* following most curious instance of a change of instinct is 
mentioned by Darwin. The bees carried '^ over to * Barbadoes and the 
Western Isles ceased ** to lay up any honey after the first year, as ® they 
found it not useful fo /hem. They found the weather so fine, and the 
materials ^ for making honey so plentiful, that they quitted ® their grave, 
prudent ', and mercantile ^° character, became exceedingly profligate and 
debauched", ate" up their capital, resolved to work no more, and^ 
amused themselves by flying about the sugar- houses and stinging the 
blacks. The" fact is, that", by" putting animals in difl"erent situations ",^ 
you may " change, and even reverse, any of their original propensities. 
Spallanzani " brought ^ up an eagle upon ^^ bread and milk, and fed a 
dove on '^ raw beef. — Rev. S. Smith. 

1, Uber ben ticrif^cn Snflinft. 2, This clause requires a different render- 
ing ; let us say * Darwin gives the following most (Jfod^fl) curious example of a 
change of the animal instinct'. The last noun requires the def. art., as explained 
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in S. 3, N. a. S, to carry over, ^iiiCi'lwrttinatll. The Perfect Partii 

quaiifies the noun 'bees'. According to S. 7, N. j, the words ' carried — I; 
may be rendered eitlier by the attributive construction or by forming of them 
a relative clause. I venture to propose the use of the attributive construction 
as the moi'e elegant of the two modes of rendering, and more especially in 
order to avoid a repelilion of subordinate clauses, 4, When the pre- 

position 'to', in connection with a verb denoting motion, stands before lite 
names of countries, towns, islands, etc., it must he rendered by 'undb'. 
6, Here follow the words 'after — year'; to lay up honey, (inen SUocral on 
JpDttig an'fiinimeln. 6, See S. 4), N. 6 ; it = this ; not useful, uit^t mtbi md 

Kuttn. 7, materials — plentiful, iffliihtiaHtii jiic ^nnifltfctituna iu iel^at 

Uhtpuffe oiulfiiiitKn. 8. aufaebrii. 8, prudent = cautious. l(i mx: 

ianhliiiS). 11, immagig. 12, to eat up, aurir^reu. 13, unb 84 

b«aii (rflpytii. For rendering the passage ' by — blacks' see S. i, N. j. To 
fly about, umf^wat'iiKn, v. tr. 14, The — is, <Sa i\\ tint au«fltma<^le Sb^tfo*. 
16, Here follows the subject 'you' {comp. S. 66, N. 15), which translate by the 
impers. pron. trntn. 16, by — animals, bur^ SJttfe^uiig itx Xint, i.e. by a 

removal of the animals. In = into ; different — other. 17, Here follows 

the object and its attributes, 'their original (angtbotm) propensities (Xti<6, m,)'. 
18, niay = can; reverse, in (nt^tgengtfelJtt {Rii^timgm Itiltn. 19, Sajate 

©pallaniani, btriibmUr ilalitnifcbet Slna'om un6 Qialuifot^'i^er, gcb. 17391 + i79!< 
90, to bring up, gio^ jic^n. 21, bei. 22, mit. 

Section 73, 

PETER THE QBEiT AND THE MONK. 

Peter the Great ordered ' many foreign books to be translated into the 
Russian language, and among others' "Puifendorr's' Introduction to 
the Knowledge of the Slates of Europe." A monk, to whom the 
translation of this book was committed', presented ' it some time after' 
to the Emperor, The monarch examined ' the translation ; at ' a certain 
chapter, however, he suddenly changed " countenance, turned indignantly 
to the monk, and said ; " Fool, what did I order " thee to do ? Is this 
a translation?" He" then referred to the original and showed the poor 
monk a paragraph in which the author had spoken with great asperity " 
of the Russians, but which had not been translated. " Go," resumed the 
monarch, " and instantly carry out " what I have bidden thee to do. It ii 
not to (S. 19, N. 7) flatter my subjects iAai I" have ordered this book 
to be translated, but (S. 6, N. 1 o) to instruct *' and reform " them I " — 
Anonymous. 

1, Use the auxiliary verb of mcfod 'Iflffell' as a translation of 'to order', 
'to command', and 'to cauBa', when these verbs are connected with the 
aiDiiliary 'to be' ami the Past Participle of another verb; as — 
The emperor oratrri/ the ringleaders Tin Sdiin fifg tie Hiiffibrer c r. 

tabiibBt. fcbifSeu, 

The admiral cimmanded the ships (o Ser abmiral liffi tit ©d)if( iii Si^Iai^tf 

be iraiun up In order of battle. crtiniing auflltUtii. 

HeeouWthcmoney foi^/o)!/ tome. Ot li(g mit bo S ®(lb auSjat|f«H. 
2, Supply here the adverb aui^. 3, tPiiiftntuirfiS SBtilragt jui {nrcvair<^ 

©tdaiciitniitf. 4, on'perlraiKn. 6, fibttid'djtr ; it — the same, which roust 
agree with its antecedent 'translation*. " " ■m:, borauf. 7, prftfita. 
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8, Be!. 9, to change countenance, ble garbe toe^feln. 10, * to order', 

here befet^tcn. See S. 48, N. 2. 11, Say * Htreupon he opened (ouf fc^tagen) 

the original'. 12, <S(^drfe, f.; had spoken . • . of » had expressed himself 

(jtc^ aug'fP^^ett) . . . about. 18, »erri(^tctt. 14, Inverted construction. 

15, UUi)xtn 16, reformtewn ; the prep, gu must be repeated before this verb. 

Section 74. 

THE BEAUTY OF THE EYE. 

I. 

Look * how beautiful the human eye is, excelling ' in beauty the eye 
of every creature I The eyes of many q/'f^e lower animals are doubtless 
very beautiful. All ' of us must have admired the bold, fierce, bright eye 
of the eagle ; the large, gentle, brown eye of the ox ; the treacherous 
green eye of the cat, waxing * and waning * like the moon, as • the sun 
shines upon it (S. 4, N. 5) or "^ deserts it ; the pert eye of the sparrow ; 
the sly eye of the fox ; the peering * little bead • of black enamel in *® the 
mouse's head ; ihe^^ gem-like eye which ^* redeems the toad from ugliness ; 
and the intelligent, affectionate expression, which ^* looks out from the 
human-like eye of the horse and dog. There " are these and the eyes 
of many other animals full of beauty ; but " there is a glory which ex- 
celleth in the eye of man. 

1, Use the 2nd pers. sing. 2, Say 'and how it excelleth in (an) beauty 

the eye of every other creature ! * The words * in beauty* should be placed 
before the verb. 3, All of us, text alit ; all of them, ^!e atte ; all of you, 

iijx (or ©ic) oUc. Render the words *must have' by* have certainly*. The 
p.p. should be placed after * eagle*. 4, fl^ ©cr^rojern. 5, ji^ »erj 

hcinern. 6, as « according as, Jc na(i^bcm. 7, or deserts it = or not. 

8, forf^enb. 9, $crlenauge. 10, im SWoufefovfc^cn. 11, ba« eiitem 

(Sbcl jlcine glci^enbe Sluge. 12, Say * which lets us forget the ugliness of the 

toad*. 13, which — the = in the. 14, There are these ... full « 

These ... are full. Full of, ©cKer. 15, im Slu^e bc« 9)icuf(^en icbod^ (iegt eine 

aiUe ubevtreffenbe ^'ra^t. 

Section 75. 

THE BEAUTY OP THE EYE. 

II. 

We realise * this fully only when * we gaze into the faces of those we 
love. It' is their eyes (S. 16, N. 10) we look at* when we are near them, 
and * recall when we are • far away. The face is a ^ blank without the 
eye, and the eye seems to concentrate every * feature in itself. // is the 
eye thai smiles, not the lips ; it is the eye /ha/ listens •, not the ear ; it ** 
that frowns, not the brow ; it ^^ that mourns, not the voice. Every sense 
and every faculty " seems to " flow toward it, and find expression through 
it ^*, nay ^^ to be lost in it ; for all must have felt at times as ^^ if a man's 
eye was not a part of him, but (S. 6, N. 10) the man himself; as^^ if it 
had not merely life, but also a ^* personality of its own ; — as ^' if it was 
' not only a living, but also a thinking being. — Prof. G. Wilson. 
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1, *to realise', here = to comprehend, Beareiftn. The object *this* may be 
emphasized by being placed at the head of the clause. Fully only, erfl goo). 
2, Say * when we look upon (Betroc^ten) the face (SCntU^, n.) of our loved ones 
funfcret l^ieben)'. 8, @« finb. 4, anblicfen. 5, and which we recaD 

(ft^ gururfrufcn). 6, are far away, fern »on il^nen toeiten. 7, a blanks 

expressionless. 8, Supply here the adj. Mndividual' (einjeln). 8, (attfc^ 
10, Say * the eye frowns (^urnen, i.e. to look angry)*. 11, Say *the eye is 

sad*. 12, @emu«pimmun9, f. 13, to — it, bal^in gu flromen. 14^ *it', 
here = the same. 15, \a, batin aufjugel^en. 16, as if . . . was, old to&re; 

a man's eye = the eye of a man. 17, as if it had, al« l^tte e«. 18, a 

personality of its own = a self-dependent personality. 18, as if it was, 

aii toaxt ed. 

Section 76. 

A FTTNEItAL DANCED 

Drums were beating 2, horns blowing', and* people were seen all 
running in one direction. The cause was a funeral dance. I joined • 
the crowd, and soon found myself in' the midst of the entertainment^. 
The dancers were most (1^5d^ft) grotesquely * got up •. About a dozen 
huge ostrich feathers adorned their helmets. Leopard or black and white 
monkey-skins*" were suspended" from their shoulders, and a leather, 
tied (S. 7, N. 3,-4) round the waist, covered a large iron bell which was 
strapped ^^ upon the loins of each dancer ; this they rang ^ to the time of 
the dance. A large crowd got up in " this style " created *• an inde- 
scribable hubbub, heightened ^^ by the blowing of** horns and the beating 
of seven nogaras " of various notes ^^ Every dancer wore " an antelope's 
horn ^* suspended round the neck, which he blew occasionally in *• the 
height of his excitement. — Sir S. Baker, The Albert N'yanza. 

1, Gin Xanj^ jut Sei^enfcier. 2, were beating = were being beaten. See 

5. 2, N. I. To beat a drum, eine Xromtnet xui^xm. 8, horns Twere) blow- 
ing » horns resounded (ertonen). 4, Sa^ ' and one saw all (af(ed) people 
run in (md^) one direction. 5, jt(| on fci^lief en, which requires the dat 

6, in the midst, tntnitten, which requires the gen. 7, entertainment b 
festivity. 8, arote^f. 9, *to get up', here au^'jlaffieren. 10, * skin', 
here %iU, n., of which form a compound expression with the pi. of the nouns 
Meopard' and * monkey', as explained in S. 71, N. 2. 11, were suspended 
B hung ; from b )oon . . . l^ecab. 12, to be strapped, tntt etnetn (Riemen befe^igt 
fein ; * upon ' here an. 13, fci^cUen ; to — dance, iuai^renb M Xan^ms gum 
XaUt, 14, auf. 15, style = manner. 16, created = made. 17, Say 
'which was ^Passive) still heightened', according to S. 7, N. 3, B. 18, Use 
the gen. of tlie def. art. 19, * nogaras* — which use in its unaltered form in 
German— are a kind of drum. 20, notes = sounds. 21, wore . . . sus- 
pended « had . . . hanging ; * round ', here on. 22, To render * antelope's 
horn' form a compound noun of the pi. of the noun * antelope' and the singl. of 
the noun * horn'. Gomp. S. 36, N. 7, -^, -B, and C, and mark further: 

j1. Although the first component of Compound Nouns is generally in the 
singular, some require the plural ; as— ^intcrjlube, f., nursery ; SSilbergoUme, f., 
picture-gallery. 

B, I. The first component takes sometimes one of the genitive inflections 
#, e#, It, tu, or end, according to the declension it belongs to ; as— ^6mg«* 
mantel, m., royal mantel; Xa^t6lx6}t, n., day-light; J^elbenmut, m., heroism; 
8rieben«liebe, f., love of peace. 
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We find, however, the terminations 4 or <S uead as a connecting 
llnV between the two components for the mere sake oE euphony, even 
in cases where the first component is a feminine noun; this is more espcei;illy 
the case when the first component is in itself a compound expression, when it 
has one of t)ie derivative suffixes (tit, ing. ling, ftit, \<i)i% lum, U113, or when it is 
3 noun of forei^ origin terminating in ion, at, and fit; as — (^tbuvtstag, m,, 
birthday; :&Dif(j(iti9»f(^tnt, n^ wedding present; aBtiabtitBfc^r*, f., philosophy; 
ifftlijiousbulbmid. f., toleration ; Univetfitaldgttitbt. n., university court. 

C. In a few compound nouns we find one of the euphonic terminations t, rr, 
and I used aa a. connectine link between the two components; as— lagw 
ii3(t:f, n., day's work; Slfcbttmittico*, m., Ash-Wednesday ; Jj[iW!bt(r(, bilberry. 

D, 1, When the first component consists of tbe stem of a verb, it is 
often joined to the second component without a connecting link; as— St^rdbs 
bui$, n., copy-book. 

a. Sometimes a euphonic e la used as a connecting link; as— 3cia« 
fingrr, m., forefinger ; §altcmiiift, m., place of slopping. 
23. in — excitement - in the highest excitement. 

Section 77. 

ABSOLTTTIOM" BEFOBEHAWD '. 

When Tezel' was at Leipzig, in the sixteenth century (App. § 9), 
and had collected' a great deal of money froni all ranks* of people, a 
nobleman, who suspected imposition, put ° the question to him : " Can 
you' grant absolution for a sin which a man' shall intend to commit in 
future ? " " Yes," replied the frontless commissioner, " but on ' condition 
that a proper' sum of money be actually "" paid down." The noble 
(S. 5, N. 2) instantly produced the sum demanded, and in return " re- 
ceived a diploma", sealed and signed by Tezel, absolving " him from the 
unexplained crime which he intended to commit. Not " long after, when 
Tezel was about (S. 6, N. 4) to leave Leipzig, the nobleman made" in- 
quiry respecting the road he would probably travel", waited" for him in 
ambush at a convenient place, attacked and robbed him, then '* beat him 
soundly with a stick, sent him back to Leipzig with" his chest empty, 
and " at parting said : " This is the fault " I intended to commit, and for 
which I have your absolution"." — Rev. R. K. Arvine. 

1, 33tt im Biraut! trtdllt 9IHafi, a, aD^'ii"" Sltjet (tiflrntli^ Siqd) wuvbe 

urn 1460 ju ficipjig giborcn, trat 1489 in beii !CDniinJEanerortcn, iravb 1502 ucm %a)ifl 
jum ablaSprebiair 6(fiellt, fpSler jum opofiijlirtfi'n flDminiffai Eiimnni unb mit Btm 
aWaglfatitd in Sn^ftn ithaut, jog fit^ jtbo*, tnjn Zul^tr feit btm 3i"«°DEii!bei 1517 
wtgrn ftiner unwtffftdmttn anmafiunflen befampft, in baa SBaulimrfloflrr ju Stivjig 
iuriirf, »0(rim3a^tei5i9B«ft«6- 3, (iii'nr^mm ; a great deal of, cUK aifaffc 

Construeaccord. to App. § 5. 4, ran ks" classes; people, Beuolfttiing, f., 

see S, J, N, i, S, 'to put a question to somebody' here =to asb some- 

body. 6, I proftose to use the and pers, pi. in this case, and to supply 

the adverb niid) after the pron. 7, a — future — which one only (<tfi) 

intends to commit. See App. % 19. 8, untei:, followed by the def. art. 

8, angtnlfnf"; to render 'sum of money' form a comp. n. of which the noun 
'money' forms the first component and the noun 'sum' the last. 10, ac- 

tually = directly; to pay down, ou«'jal|f(n. 11, in return, bflfi'ir, which 

place after the verb. 12, 'diploma', here ablagbritf, m. 13, abfof. 

^icRli. See S. i6, N. 4; unexplained, unam.itiiit. 14, Not — after - Soon 
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upon that. See S. 4, N. 5, 5. 16, to make inquiry respecting 

jt^ iwdjetTOfli (rfunbigm. 16, 'to travel", here (in'ft^ljgtn. '. _, 

in ambush for somebody, ttlim ill eiiicin '^itltir^allt auf'lautni. 18, thi 

adverb itmn must be placed after the object. To beat a person soundly wlU 

a stick, cimn tutfilig tuic^'viiiflctn. 18, say 'with empty chest (JTafhn, m.)', 

which place immediately aller th-e object. SO, unl titf t^nt btim 9t|4M 

iio(^ jii. 21, 'fault', here ^^ sin. S2, Supply here the adrerb fi^aiL. 

Section 78. 



In ' no place in the world has individual character more* weight than 
at a public schooi. Remember" this, I beseech* you, all you boya who' 
are getting inlo the upper forms. Now' is the lime when you may* have 
more'" influence for good or evil in (be society you live in than you ever 
can have" again. Quit" yourselves like men, then; speak out" and 
stand up for whatever is true, manly, and lovely. Never (S. 68, N. 2) 
try to be popular", but only do your duty, and help" others to do theirs; 
and when you leave the school (S, 27, N, 8), the '° tone of feeling in it 
will be higher than you found it, and so you " will do good to " genera- 
tions of your countrymen yet unborn. For boys follow one another in 
herds lilte sheep, for" good or evil; they "hate thinking, and^' have 
rarely any settled '' principles. 

1, Use the and pers. pi,; whatever = all that; see S, 3, N, 7. 2, ft^on. 

8, In no place = Nowhere, 4, more weight = greater influence. B, Re- 

member this — Think (2nd pers. pi,) of it; see S. 4, N. 3, B, B, bxttm, 

7, ®cr (m. sing.), bir (f. sing.), and bie (pi.) must be used am relative pio- 
nouns in reference to a personal pronoun of the first or second person of 
either number, and also in reference to the personal pronoun of the third 
person plural (Sit) used instead of the second person plural. For the sake of 
emphasis the personal pronoun is frequently repeated after the relative'{m>- 
noun, and the verb must then agree with the persoual pronoun, as the followtiag 
examples will show. 
9j<tfil)ind^f) bu tnii^, t\t ii^ btine 

Snunfiin bin? 
Hi), bti 1$ bi(^ Den bcincn ijirintitn /, who delivered thee from Qrf 

bifriitc. enemies. 

Construe the clauses 'who^ forms' accordingly; to get into the upper fonna, 
in tit chtn Jfiafi'm utTfult nitrbd'. 8, Say 'The time has [isj come'; when, 

too. 6, may have = eKcreise (oiiS'u6en) hkely. 10, Say ' more good 

or evil influence upon (auf) the company surrounding you ((iuw Unifltbuna)*, 
11, have = eiercise. 12, Say 'Be therefore manly'. 13, 'to speak 

out', here gttabf unb ftd ^erflu*'[Vr(d((n ; 'to be popular', here Ri^ ficlitit maijtii. 
14, When the following verbs are used in connection with another verb 
governed by them, that verb stands in the InfJnitJTe without the pre- 
position }ii (Comp. S. 3t, N. 10) ; 

J. The au^tiltary verbs of mood: biitffn, Unnm, mogtit, mjjjltn, fuKfii, luollen, and 
laffM, (See Expl. i.) 
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B. The verbs: IJUiStn, fi^rtn, Qt^tn, fiiiltn, fuljlen, S«iS(n (to bid, to command), 

fcdftn, ftortii, If^KU (also wiih lu, Comp. S. 43, N, 10), IcHitn, maibta, fe^ii, 
and tcilciT. (See Expl. a.) 

C. The verb (foifn in phr^es like Expl. ;. 

D. The verb 151111 followed by nidiW. (See Ejtpl. 4.) 

Examples. 
I. Sc^ mag gmi f^veibin. I am very fond of writing; 1 lite to 

3. Zu ^imct: failb fdncn ^errn lot The servant found his master lying 

am Sclm liegeii. dead on the floor. 

3. Qr ^dt gut xttin. It is all very well for him to talk. 

4. @T t1)ut tii^ts als t\\ta unb He does nothing but eat and drink. 

triiiFtn. 
15, the^ — higher = the moral tone of the same (gen.) will be a higher one 
(S, 67, N. 1), 16, Supply here the adverb nod). 17, an ; remember 

that the p. p. ' unborn ' Is used as an adj. and quaiilies the noun ' generations'. 
18, Say 'as well in evil as in good'. 18, bo3 Xeiitin iji i^nen uiibfqiieat. 

20, Supply here the pron. 'they'. 21. frft brfltmmt. 
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Section 79. 



Every school (S. 5, N. 2), indeed, has its own traditionary standard ^ of 
right and wrong, which cannot be transgressed with impunity, marking" 
certain things as !ow ' and blackguard, and certain others as lawful and 
right. This standard is ever * varying, though ('/ changes only slowly and 
little by little. It " is the leading " boys only, who (S. 1 5, N. 3), subject ' 
to such standard, give, for' the time being, the lone to' all the rest, 
and" make the school either a noble institution for" the training of 
Christian Englishmen, or a place " where a young boy will get " more 
evil than if lie were turned out" to make his" own way in London 
streets.— Th OS. Hughes, Tom Brown's School Days. 

1, 9)ifl6i*nb, m.; 'oV, here f£ir. 2, Seiti^ncn, see S. 16, N. \, and intro- 

duce the clause with the conj. unb. 3, ft^dnblit^ unb gtmtin. 4, fctiiantig. 
e. ' It is*, here Qs {Int. 6, tonangcbeub. 7, birr"n 3^a{jf)iib untemnrftn. 

8, Jlic 3*it. 8. to = for, 10, Supply here the rel, pron. 'who'; 

to make the school a noble Institution, aufl bcr Si^uEc etnc fittlit^t Sn^att 
liwi^eit. 11, to (S, 19, N.7) educate Christian (^(ipiit^tfillnt) Englishmen. 

12, ©lattf, f. 13, 'to get', here fl(6 an'tigntn. 14, ^inaua'flcgen ; use 

"" e First Conditional. IB, his — streets = his fortune in (auf) the streets 



tf London. 



Section 80. 
WOEK' IS A GREAT COMFOETEB. 



Two neighbouring gardeners had the misfortune of having their crop 
of early peas killed by frost, The one called' upon the other to condole' 
with him. " Ab," cried he, " how unfortunate " we have been, neighbour I 
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Do you • know ? I have done nothing but fret ever since ^. But it seems 
you have there a fine healthy * crop • coming ^* up already ; what " is it?" 
"This?" cried the other gardener, "why^*, it is a crop of peas (S. 16, 
N. 10) I sowed (S. 48, N. 2) immediately after my loss/' "What", 
coming up already?" replied the fretter". "Yes, while you were 
fretting ", I " was working." " What I don't you fret when you have 
a loss ? " " Yes, but I always put it ofF^^ until q/ifer I have repaired " the 
mischief"." "Why, then you have no need to fret at all." "True**," 
replied the industrious gardener, " I ^ find working better than fretting." 
— Anonymous. 

1, 2)ic SlrBeit ijl eine fuge 3:r6|lcrim 2, of — frost -that (S. i, N. 3) their 

young peas were (S. 2, N. i) destroyed by (\>ux6i, followed by the def. art) 
frost. 3, to call upon a person, eincn Bcfu^cn. 4, to condole witii 

a person, einem fein ^eileib beietgeu. 5, I have been unfortunate, e^ i^ ndr 

uno^ihdiid^ ergan^en. 6, Use the 2nd pers. sing. 7, ever since —'the 




18, ^te ; coming up already ? = and they look already so (supply l^ubfi^) 
green? 14, ber S^rauerube. 15, ^6^ drgem. 16, Say *I have 

worked'. 17, auf fc^ieBen. 18, loteber gut ma^ett. 18, @<fiabe,iD. 

20, (Hid^ttg. 21, Say < I find it better to work than to fret'. 

Section 81. 

FEBSEVEBAXS-CE FINDS ITS BEWABD. 

Robert Bruce, restorer ^ of the Scottish monarchy, being* pursued one 
day by the enemy, was* obliged* to seek refuge in a bam and to spend* 
the night there. In* the morning, when he awoke, he saw a spidei 
climbing up^ the® beam of the roof. The spider fell* down to the 
ground, but immediately tried to climb up again, when it a*® second 
time fell to the ground". It made a third attempt, which also failed. 
Twelve times did (S. 32, N. 11) the little spider try to climb up the 
beam, and twelve times it fell down again, but the " thirteenth time it 
succeeded '* and " gained the top " of the beam. The king (S. 5, N. 2) 
immediately got up^* from his lowly" couch, and said: "This little 
spider has taught (S. 42, N. 4) me perseverance ; I will follow its ex- 
ample. Twelve times have " I been beaten by the enemy. I will try 
my fortune once more I " He did so ^*, and won the next battle. The 
king became the spider's scholar. — N. Goodrich. 

1, Use the noun with the def. art. 2, Construe according to S. 55, N. j, 
and use the Imperf. of the Passive Voice ; by, tton. 3, The pron. er must be 
supplied here. 4, genotigt ; * to seek refuge ', here %^ fluti^ten. 5, gu'bringen. 
e. Say * When he awoke in the (am) morning*. 7, l^inauf frie^en ... an; 

see S. 1 6, N. 4. 8, Use the indef. art. instead of the def. art. 9, auf 

ben ^oben fallen. 10, gum gn^eiten 9J?a(e. 11, l^erun'terfa((en, to avoid 

monotony. 12, I succeed, e« gelingt mir. 18, The pron. fie must be 

supplied here. 14, bad oberjle @nt)e. 15, {1(1^ er^eben. 16, befc^en. 

17, The Active Voice will read better in German. 18, so = it. 
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Section 82. 

THE NECESSITY OF^ VOLCANOES. 

The ' remarkable proofs which modern geology has presented of vast 
accumulations of heated ' and melted matter * beneath the earth's crust *, 
make it evident that (S. 3, N. 2) volcanoes are essential® to the preservation 
of the globe. If (App. § 36) there "^ were no safety-valves through® the 
crust, such vast accumulations of heat would rend asunder® even^** a 
whole continent Volcanoes are ^^ those safety-valves ", more than two 
hundred of which are scattered ^' over the earth's surface. But if no such 
passages" existed (see S. 27, N. 8), nothing could prevent the" pent-up 
gases from accumulating till they had (Impf. Subj.) gained strength " 
enough to rend a whole continent, and " perhaps the whole globe, into 
fragments. — Rev. Prof. Hitchcock. 

1, Use the gen. of the def. art. 2, Use the attributive construction 

explained in S. 48, N. 6, and say * The by (»on, followed by the def. art.) 
modem geology presented (auf jteHcn) remarkable proofs of (»on) a vast ac- 
cumulation*, etc. 3, erl^ifet. 4, matter = masses. 6, (Irbrinbc, f. 
e, essential = necessary ; to«=ior. 7, 'There is* and 'there are*, used 
in a general sense, are generally rendered by the impers. v. *e^ giebt*. 
8, Say* in the earth's crust*. 9, au^einanbcrrciflen. 10, fogar. 11, are 
= form. 12, Here follow the words *of which*. 13, vcrteiten. 
14, passages « openings. 15, the — accumulating = the accumulation of 
the pent-up (einfperren) gases. 16, Stxaft, t.; enough, i)\nxt\6)tn\>, adj., to be 
placed before the noun 'strength*. 17, 'and' here Ja. The verb 'to 
rend into fragments' (au^einan'berrcigen, of which form the Supine, S. i, N. 3) 
must of course be placed at the end of the whole passage. 

Section 83. 



THE POWER OF BEAUTY, 

In one of the worst parts of London there is ^ an institution ' which 
I visited. In one room I found about* thirty-five men listening (S. i6, 
N. 4) to the teaching * of the daughter of a small shopkeeper ° in * the 
neighbourhood. She was one of the prettiest women (S. 16, N. 10) I 
ever saw ^ in my life. I noticed that the young girl was quite alone with 
those rough® men, and said to the superintendent®: "Are" you not 
afraid to leave the pretty young girl alone with all those men?" He 
replied : " I^^ am." " Then, why don't you go to her ? " " You mistake" 
my fear. I ^' am not afraid of their doing her any harm. They love her 
so much that they would lick ^* the ground on which " she walks, but I 
am afraid" that some" person may step in, who, not" knowing the 
manner of the place, may " say something impertinent ^° to her ; and if 
he^^ did, he would not leave the place ^* alive ^*." — Lord Shaftesbury. 

1, Render 'there is' by the Pres. of Bejiel^cn. 2, Slnjlalt, f. 3, ungefdl^r. 
4, Unterri(]^t, m. 5, Earner. 6, au«. 7, saw =» have seen. The 

auxiliary may be omitted, according to S. 52, N. 8. 8, ro)^. 9, This noun 
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may be used in its unaltered form. 10, gurd^t IBaBcn. U, Sa, leii, 

which place before the words *he replied'. 12, mistake « misunderstand 

13, I — harm = I fear not that they will do her any harm (ettood guleibe t^im). 

14, *to lick', here = to kiss. 15, tojorauf. 16, Befurti&ten. 17, Say 
*a stranger' could (Impf. Subj.) come in. 18, not — place, unBel^nnt mit 
ten @itten biffer Sinflalt. 19, Impf. Subj. 20, Ungel^6rige«. 21, Sup- 
ply here the object 'bad'. 22, ^aud. 23, (ebenbig^ before which 
supply the adverb 'wieber'. 

Section 84. 

THE ENQLISH CLIMATE. 

The air is generally very moist, most ^ so near the western coast, and 
less so ® as * we go eastward. 

It * is to the abundant moisture of the air that the beautiful foliage of 
our trees and the rich verdure of our fields and gardens, so much praised 
by foreigners who visit England, are chiefly owing. Moisture is one of 
the two things * most necessary to • vegetation, and hence ^ our fields, 
trees, and woods possess during the greater part of the year a continuous 
richness of® verdure, which ® cannot be found under ^^ the sunny skies of 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The weather is at^^ times liable to very sudden changes, depending 
(S. 1 6, N. 4) mainly on the changes of the wind". — Hewitt, Physical 
Geography of England and Wales. 

1, most so near, unb gU>ar am feud^teflett an. 2, so = moist. 8, j[e melftt. 

4, Say * To the great moisture of the air owe (verbaufen) our trees chiefly 
their beautiful foliage and our fields and gardens their rich verdure, which by 
foreigners, who visit England, is praised so much'. 6, The words ^most 

(^o(3^ft) necessary', qualifying the noun * things', must precede it. Things = 
conditions. 6, fur. 7, ba^jer, adverbial conjunction, see App, § 24, JB. 

8, <xy\,. 9, Say *as (ttjie) one cannot find it (i^n)'. 10, under — shores, 

an ben fonnigen Jtitfienjlric^en. 11, mitunter. 12, SBinbedn>e(]^fe(, m. 

Section 85. 

THE LONDON DOCKS. 

I. 

Seemingly * boundless is the region of the docks, and the visitor who* 
sets out with ever so definite an idea of the course he intends to pursue, 
will constantly find himself allured from the path. He passes * a door 
from ' which issues a delicious fragrance of spice, and he turns in * to 
(S. 19, N. 7) explore" it. At* the top of a stone staircase he finds an 
enormous floor ^ piled ^ with bales of cinnamon and boxes of nutmeg. 
Here and there are great heaps which, on • close inspection, prove ^' to 
be cloves. Others, of" a brilliant sienna colour, he" finds to be heaps 
of mace. The " floor above this is stored ^* with Peruvian bark ". This 
article is used for the preparatic line, but " it is imported in 
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such quantities " as " to render it difficult to believe that ^ it can all be 
used medicinally. 

1, Say ' The region (SBcrcid^, m.) of the docks seems (etf(6eincn) almost bound- 
less (unbegrcngt), and even when the visitor begins his course (SBanberung, f.) 
with ever so (ntit einem no(3^ fo) definite a plan about (uber) the direction he 
intends to pursue (bie eini^uf^tagenbc flfiid^tung, Comp. S. 48, N. 6), (fo) he will 
constantly find himself allured (aB'lcnfen) from his path*. Supply the adverb 
bod^ before the adv. 'constantly*. 2, an ctltjad tjorfcei'gcl^cn. 3, aug bev 

ii^m ein fojUid^cr SSo^lgenKi^ »on ©etoiirjen entgegenjlromt. 4, l^inein'ge^fen. 

5, fceiid^tic^cn ; the pron. *it' must be rendered by the persnl. pron. of the 3rd 
pers. pi. to agree with its antecedent '©etciirge'. 6, 9lm @nbe. 7, £a* 

gcrraum, m. 8, an fuKcn; for the constr. see S. 7, N. 3,5. 9, bci 

na^ercr SBeftd^tigung. 10, Construe according to the following model: 

This proves to be false, bie« erlocifi fi^ old fiitft!^. H* »on vrdc^tiger Cfer* 
farbe. 12, Say * he recognises as heaps'. 13, 2)et bariiberUegenbe Sogcrvaum. 
14, an'fiitteii. 15, (Slftinambe. 16, To render * preparation of quinine' 

form a comp. n. of the corresponding German terms 'quinine* and 'preparation-' 
(S3ereitung) ; to use, tjertcenben. 17, bod^, adverbial conjunction, see App. 24, B, 
18, SWenge, f., only used in the sing. 19, as — believe, bag e3 j!c^ !aum gtaubcn 
ld§t. 20, that — medicinally = it (to agree with Slrtifcl) could (Pres. Subj.) 
only be used (benufeen) for (gu) medical purposes (3»fcf, m.). 



Section 86. 

THE LONDON DOCKS. 

II. 

On^ another floor of the same building may^ be found bundles of 
Pimento* sticks and Malacca* canes, a great store of mother-of-pearl, 
a heap of delicate ", richly-tinted ear-shells •, and a quantity . 0/ ivory. 
Here are elephants' teeth, some ^ of which are larger than bricks and 
weigh fourteen pounds. Passing® out of this building, we find® ourselves 
in an enormous shed with little black boards, hung^° at intervals, and 
bearing the names of vessels. Beneath these boards are ^^ goods lying 
ready for shipment, and these are at least as varied ^^ as the imports ^^. 
Here are pickles", blacking, a^* cartload or so ^bricks, and scores" of 
anvils. There " are church-bells, a chest of drawers, a rocking-horse, 
a mangle, and boxes, bales, and barrels innumerable". — *The Globe' 
Newspaper. 

1, 3n. 2, Use the Active Voice with 'man', and say *one finds'. 

Comp. S. 4, N. 4. For the constr. see App. § 14. 3, 9iictfeiH)fe|fer, m. 

4, SWataffaro^r. 5, jart. ^ 6, <Sceo^nnuf%ctn. 7, The clause must 

commence with the words * of which*. 8, * To pass out' here = to leave, 

v. trans. Construe according to S. 55, N. i. 9, to find oneself, ^6) 

bcfinben. 10, auf l^angcn ; at, in. Construe according to S. 7^ N. 3, B. 

11, are — shipment, Uegen gur (Sinfc^iffung bejiimmtc 2Baren. 12, ©erfd^iebencr 

Slrt. 13, (Sinfiil^rartifeL 14, Use this noun in its unaltered form. 

15, Say 'one or two loads o/" bricks'. 16, scores of, eine Unga^C »on« 

17. JDort flnb. Comp. S. 82, N. 7. 18, in ja^Kofer SWengc. 

£ 2 
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Section 87. 

DR. JOHNSON ON^ DEBT. 

Dr. Johnson held * that ' debt is ruin. His * words on the subject are 
weighty, and worthy of being held in remembrance. " Do not," said " he, 
" accustom • yourself to consider debt only as ^ an inconvenience. You ' 
will find it a calamity. Poverty takes ® away so many means of doing 
good, and ^° produces so much inability to resist evil, that it ^* is by " aJI 
virtuous means to be avoided. Let ^' it be your first care, then, not to be 
in any man's debt. Resolve " not " to be poor. Whatever *• you have, 
spend less. Poverty" is a great enemy to human happiness. It destroys 
liberty. It makes some ^® virtues impracticable ^* and others *• extremely 
difficult. Frugality'^ is not only the basis of** quiet, but^ of benefi- 
cence ^*. No ^ man can help others that wants himself. We must have* 
enough, before ^ we have to spare." — S. Smiles, Self-Help. 

1, fiber ba3 (Sd^utbenmad^en. 2, *to hold* here* to be of opinion, ket 

9liijid^t fein. 3, Say * that debt (ba« @(^uft>enma(^en) leads (Pres. Subj.; 

Comp. App. §§28 and 31) to ruin'. 4, Say * What he says on (fiber) this 

subject (©egenjlanb, m.) is important and worthy of our notice (fBead^tung, f.)'. 
5, Place the words * said he * at the end of the whole clause. e. When 

verbs and a4]ectives, governing a preposition, are used in a principal 
clause and are followed by a subordinate clause, either in the fimn 
of a supine (i.e. an infinitive with gu, see S. i, N. 2) or beginning^ ^Tvith a 
subordinative conjunction, the adverb b(i, in connection "with the pre- 
position required, is generally placed in the principal clause ; as — 

We will accustom ourselves to be ^irtooKenund baran gelodlbntn, fparfom 
thrifty. gu fein. 

Do not excuse yourself with having Gntfd^utbi^cu @ie it(^ nid^t bam it, bap 
had no time. ©ie feme 3eit ge^abt ^ben. 

The verb fid^ geWc^nen requires the prep, oxi* Construe accordingly, and use 
the 2nd pers. sing. 7, an inconvenience, aid ehuod 2djli^c5. 8, Say 

* You will find that it leads to poverty*, see S. 3, N. 2. 9, to take away, 

eiitgie'^eii, .after which supply the pron. und (from us). 10, and — inability 

= and makes us so often incapable. 11, it is ... to be avoided « we must 

avoid it (to agree with Slrmut), see S. 62, N. 4. 12, by — means, na4 

bejlen ^dftcii. 13, Say * Beware therefore (j!d^ l^iiten) of running into debt'. 
To run into debt, ©c^ulben ma^en. Use the Supine according to S. 34, N. 10. 
14, |i(^ ettwe »or ne^meu. 15, not — poor- not to get (geratcn) into 

poverty. 16, Say 'However little (2Bie gering. after which supply the 

adverb auc^) thy income ((Sinna^me, f.) may be, lay up a part of the same 
(fo lege bo^ eiuen %t\i berfelben guriicf)'. 17, 5lrmut ijl bem ©tutfe fcinb. 

18, einjelne. 19, impracticable = impossible. 20, Supply here the 

adverb wieberum (again). 21, 'frugality' here = thrift (to be used without 

the art.). 22, of quiet, be« innern griebend. 23, Supply here the 

adverb aiid^, and see S. 6, N. 10. 24, SBo^ltl^un, n., to be used with the 

gen. of the def. art. 25, Say ' He who (Ser, after which supply the 

pron. fetbW needs (bebiirfen, requires the gen. of the def. art.) help, cannot help 
others'. 26, to have enough, gur ©eimge l^aben. 27, Say 'before 

(el^e) we can have to spare (ettrad iibrig l^ben)'. 
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Section 88. 

A CUBIOUS^ INSTRUMENT. 

I. 

A gentleman', just returned' from a journey to (S. 72, N. 4) London, 
was surrounded by* his children, eager*, after the first salutation was 
over, tQ hear the news, and still more eager to see the contents' of a 
small portmanteau, which ^ were, one by one, carefully unfolded and 
displayed to view. After ® having distributed amongst the children a few 
small presents, the " father took his seat again, saying, that ^° he must 
confess he" had brought fi^om town^', for his own use, something far 
more curious and valuable than any" of the littie gifts (S. 16, N. 10) they 
had received. It was, he said ", too good to " present to any of them ; 
but he would, if" they pleased, first give them a brief description of it 
(S. 4, N. 5, B), and " then perhaps they might be allowed to inspect it. 

1, nterflvurbtg. 2, The noun ' gentleman' may be used in its unaltered 
form in German. 3, l^eim'fe^ren ; for the constr. see S. 7, N. 3, jB. 

4, »on ; to surround, umrin'gen. 6, Say ' who after the first salutations 

were eager (begierig)'. 6, ber 3nl^alt, which has no plural. 7, Since 

the antecedent of the pron. <ivh'tch (i.e. Snl^att) has no plural in German, the 
constr. of the passage * which — to view* must be altered. Let us say * from 
which (au6 ttjelc^er, to agree with Oieifetafd^e in the fem. sing.) then (supply the 
adverb au(^ in this place) every piece was carefully unpacked (aitd'pa Jen) and 
shown round (um^er jeigen) '. 8, Construe accord. to S. 55, N. 1 ; to distribute, 
vcrtei'len; amongst, unter, with the ace. The direct object must be placed 
before the woras 'amongst the children*. 9, Say 'he sat down again and 

said'. 10, that he must confess, er tooHe e« nur gejlc^cn. 11, This 

passage is best introduced by the conj. baf . Read careiuHy App. §§28 and 30. 
12, au« ber @tabt, which place before the ]p. p. (mitgebratitt). 13, irgcnb ciii6. 

14, Say * he continued'. 15, See S. 19, N. 7, and supply here the pron. ed ; 

to any = to one. 16, Say Mf they wished it'. 17, unb bann butften 

fte e^ jld^ oieHei^t anfel^eu. 

Section 89. 

A CUBIOUS INSTRUMENT. 

II. 

The children were accordingly * all attention, while the father thus ^ 
proceeded ^ : " This small instrument displays * the most ° perfect inge- 
nuity of* construction, and^ exquisite nicety and beauty of workmanship. 
From • its extreme ® delicacy ^°, however, it " is so liable to injury, that it 
is always protected by a " sort of light curtain, adorned ^' with a beautiful 
fringe, and ^* so placed as to fall in a moment on the approach of the 
slightest danger. The ** external appearance of the instrument is always 
more or less beautiful, though in this respect there ^® is a great diversity 
in the different sorts. The " internal contrivance, however, is the same 
in all of them, and is so curious, and in its power" so astonishing, that 
no one who knows it ^® can suppress his surprise and admiration." 
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1, natfirtid^ bie anfmerffamfeit felbji. 2, fotgenbemtagni. 8, pro- 

ceeded = continued. 4, displays = shows. 5, most perfect = highest 

e. Use the gen. of the def. art. 7, Say * and is most exactly (unuBcttreif (id 

genau) and beautifully worked'. 8, From = On account of, aBraen. 

9, extreme « extraordinary. 10, dm^jfinHit^feit, f. U, it injwy 

= it Is so easily exposed (au«'fe|en) to (S. 3, N. 2) injury. 12, a sort of =a 

certain. 13, Use the attributive constr., S. 7, N. 3. 14, Say * which 

is placed (angebrac^t) so that it falk down at (Ui) the approach of the slightest 
danger in a moment*. 15, The — appearance, IDa« fiuf ere. 16, Render 

'there is' in this instance by 'Bejlf^t (there exists), which must be placed at the 
end of the passage, on account of the preceding subordinative conj. ohaUvA. 
17, The internal contrivance, 25ec SWec^anidmu^. 18, power = efficacy, 

Sirffamfeit, f. 19, it = the same (to agree with ^e^ani^mud). 

Section 90. 

A CUBIOUS INSTBUMENT. 

III. 

" By a slight and momentary movement, which the owner can easily 
effect, he can^ ascertain^ with considerable accuracy the size, colour, 
shape, weight (S. lo, N. 9), and value of any article whatever. A* 
person possessed of one is " thus saved from the necessity of asking a 
thousand questions and* trying a variety of troublesome experiments, 
which would otherwise be necessary; and such a slow and laborious 
process "^ would, after ® all, not succeed • half so well as a single appH- 
cation of this admirable instrument." 

George. " If it is such a very useful thing *° (S. 27, N. 8), I wonder" 
that^' everybody, that can at all afford it, does not have one." 

1, To avoid repetition render the verb * can ' here by imflanbe fetn. 
2, beflimnien, which use in the form of a Supine and place at the end of the 
whole clause. 3, of — whatever, irgeub eine« ©egcnfianbe^. 4, A — one 

«= The possessor. 5, is — questions = needs therefore (atfo) not (to) ask 

a thousand questions. To ask a question, eiue SwQe jletten. 6, and — ex- 

periments — and to make various troublesome experiments. 7, SSerfal&rcn, n. 
8, after all not, bo(]^ m^i, which must not be placed between commas. Comp. 
S. 15, N. 3. 9, getinQen. 10, thing « object. 11, I wonder, 

e^ wunbert ntid^; we wonder, e« ttjunbert un«; you wonder, e« teunbert @te. 
12, that — one « that not everybody, who can at all (irjenb) make it possible, 
possesses the same (to agree with 'object'). 

Section 91. 

A CUBIOUS INSTHUMENT. 

IV. 

Father. " These instruments are not so uncommon as you suppose ; 
I myself happen to know several individuals * who ' are possessed of one 
or two oP them." 

Charles. "How large are they, father? Could I hold one in my 
hand?" 
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Father. "You* might; but' I should be very sorry to trust' mine 
to you." 

George, "You must take' very great care of it, then"?" 

Father. " Indeed ° I must. I intend every night to envelop " it in " 
the light curtain I mentioned ; it must, besides, occasionally be washed 
in" 3 certain colourless liquid kept" for the purpose; but this is such a 
delicate" operation, that" persons, I find, are generally reluctant to per- 
form it. But notwithstanding the tenderness '^ of this instrument, you" 
will be surprised to hear that" it may be darted to a great distance, with- 
out " suffering the least injury, and without any danger of losing it," 

1, individuals = persons, 2, who — one -^ who possess one. 3, of 

them = of the same. 4, EaS fciiuteft tu mo^l. 5, but — sorry = but 

I should be very unwilling. 6, to trust anything to a person, tintm (hoM 

an'vctlTautn. 7, to take great care of a thing, tKea fe^r inni^t ne^mrn. 

8, then = thus, alfo, \Thich place after the object. 9, %M\i mug itfe taS ! 

10, umtjilflm. 11, in — mentioned = with the above-mentioned light 

curtain. IS, in =with. 18, bit man ji* |u titfum Siwrfc ftfill. 14, deli- 
cate = critical, fettnfiii^ or Btfifidi*. 16, that — it = that one, as I have 
found, performs (uolljie'i((n) the same generally but (mir) very unwillingly 
(iiiigftne). 16, empfiiiUii^fDit. 17, you — hear = you will hear with 
astonishment. 18, that — distance, bag man (3 in iPtitc Stnwn wevfiii [ann. 
19, Say ' without that it suffers the least injury, and without that one runs any 
danger of losing [to lose] it.' Comp. S. i, N. j. 



Sfciion 92. 
A cuBiona rNSTanMENT. 



t Charles. "Indeed'! and how high can you dart it?" 
Father. " I ' should be afraid of telling you to what a distance it will 
ich, lest you should think I am jesting with you," 

Geobge. " Higher than this house, I* suppose?" 

Father. " Much higher." 

Charles. "Then*, how do you" get it again?" 

Father. " It ' is easily cast down by a gentle movement that does it 
no injury." 

Geobge. " But who can do that ? " 

Father. "The' person whose business it is to take care of it." 

Chahles. "Well*, I cannot understand you at all; but do° tell us, 
father, what it is chiefly used for I " 

1, !DaS ludrt ! 2, Say ' I almost fear to tell you wliat distances it can 

reach, that {Uimit) you may not believe that 1 am jesting with you'. 3, 'I 

suppose', in interrogative sentences, may be elegantly rendered by the 
adverb tpp^l: 
You have prepared your lesson well ©it fiattn 3^[( SttliDn ^out( 1i'd1)1 gut 

to-day, 1 iufpasc* ftubitrt? 
In elliptic sentences, where the verb is omitted, iri^i gener.iily occupies the 
fint place. 4, The adv. tfnu must stand after the object li. 5, The 
pron, 'you', used in a general sense, is mostly rendered by the indcf. pron. 
8, It — down, ISfl ftiiK ti(^ . . . ieic^l luirttr na(^ unita. Theplaceof 
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the words by — injury' is indicated by the three dots. 7, JDctienigt. 

8, Well = Alas, 9ld^. 9, The English • do', in sentences of entreaty, may 

colloquially be rendered by the adverb ^oc^ ; as — 

Do give me the book, my child ! ®ieb mic bo^ bod ^u^, mtia Jtinb! 

Section 93. 

A CXJBIOUS INQTRTTNCENT. 

VI. 

Father. " Its ^ uses are so various that I know not which • to specify. 
It* has been found very useful in deciphering (S. i, N. 3) old manuscript 
and *, indeed, has its use in modem prints. It " will assist us greatly in 
acquiring* all kinds of knowledge, and without it^ some of the most 
sublime parts ® of® creation would be matters ^° of mere conjecture. It" 
must be confessed, however, that very much depends on a^ proper 
application of it, being (S. 30, N. 4) possessed by many Arsons who 
appear to have no ^' adequate sense of its value, but " who employ it 
only for the most low and common purposes, without even thinking, 
apparently, of the noble uses ^* for which it is designed, or of the ex- 
quisite^' gratification" (S. 16, N. 10) it is capable of affording. It "is 
indeed in order to excite in your minds some higher sense of its value 
than you might otherwise have entertained, that I am giving you this 
previous description." 

George. " Well /ken, tell us something more about it (S. 4, N. 5, JT)." 
Father. "It is also of" a very penetrating quality, and 1*/ can often 
discover secrets which can be detected by no other means. It *® must 
be owned, however, that ^ it is equally prone to reveal them ^." 

1, Its — various = It serves for (ju) such (fo) various purposes (Sttwf, m.). 
2y which — specify = which I shall specify (anfu^ren). 3, It — useful « One 

has found it of great use. 4, and — prints « and also in (bet) our modem 

printing it is indeed of great use. 6, It — greatly « It helps us much, 

e, jjd^ erttjerben ; all kinds of, cflcvlei. 7, it -the same. 8, 'parts' here 

©ebiete. 9, Use the gen. of the def. art. 10, matters « objects. 

11, It — however = I must however confess. 12, Use the def. art.; proper 
e= right ; of it - of the same. 13, no — sense = a wrong idea (93cariff, m.). 

14, unb. 15, uses « purposes (^md, m.). 16, nrtong^Ux^liq, i.e. in- 

comparable. 17, ®enu|, m., i.e. enjoyment. 18, Say 'Only to awsdcen 




i^o^) I must confess. 21, that — prone = that it is just as much (eBen fo 

fe^r) prone ; prone « disposed, geneigt. 22, them = the same, to agree with 

'secrets'. 

Section 94. 

A CUBIOUS INSTBX7MENT. 

VII. 
Charles. "What! can it speak then ?'* 

Father. "It is sometimes said (S. 54, N. 13) to* do so, especially 
when ' it happens to meet with ' one of its own species." 
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I George. " What colour are ' these instruments f " 
I Father. " They vary " considerably in this respect." 
r George. " Well, what colour is yours i " 

Father. " I believe it is of a darkish colour; but if I shall confess 
the truth (S. 27, N. 8), I must say that I never saw (S. 48, N. a) it' in 

Both. "Never' saw it in your life?" 

Father. " No, nor * do I wish ; but I have seen a representation of it, 
which (S. 48, N. 6) is so exact that my curiosity is quite satisfied." 

Georgh. " But why don't you look ' at the thing itself? " 

Father. " I should be in great danger '" of losing it, if I " did." 

Charles. " Then you could buy {S. 58, N. 8) another." 

Fathbr. " Nay", I believe I could not prevail" upon any one to part 
with such (S. 28, N. 9) a thing"," 

George. "Then, how did you get yours?" 

Father. " 1 am so fortunate as " to be possessed of more than one ; 
but '* how I got them I really cannot recollect "." 

Charles. " Not recollect I Why ", you said you brought " them from 
London to-night I " 

Father. "So" I did; I should be sorry if I had left them behind me 
(see App. § 36)." 

Charles. " Now", father, do tell us the name of this curious instru- 
ment I " 

Father. " It is — the Eye." — Jane Taylor. 

1, ' to do so', referring to the preceding verb 'speak', muit be rendered by 
the infinitive of that verb. 2, when — with = when it accidentally comes 

together with. 3, with — species, mit eintm feiiiwglfii^tii. 4, are - 

have. 5, to vary considerably, fetjt Oftft^itben fefn. fl. Supply the 

adverb no^ after the object. 7, Never ^ life ! = You have never seen 

it in your life I 8, i$ mfiiift^t ti out^ nit^t. 9, to look at a thing, (id( (in 

Eina arfftfitn. 10, ' to be in great danger', here IStfa^t laufeit. 11, Sup- 
ply here the object '*i'. 13, D nein. 13, to prevail upon any one, 
itmallS ttbdr'ebdi. 14, 'thing', iiere ©(gtiiftanb, m. 16, ho^ "fftr aXi 
tinee lu 6(|i6en. 16, but — them, alur roit i(^ baju flffommtn tin. 17, to 
recollect, fid) efwafl mi ®[bS&lnifl prfitfrnffit. 18, The English 'why" is, 
in this instance, best rendered by the adverb ' [a ', which place after the verb. 

19, Use the Perf. Subj,, according to App. ^ 28 and 30; here mit'kingtn. 

20, ®(tti§ fia6[ id) ta«, 21, Say ' But father, tell us at last,' and supply the 
adverb'boi^' after the pron.'us'. Comp. Lange's German Manual, p. 354, 
L. 3i,N.4. 

Sectioti fl5. 

L AHOLO'-SAXOH DEE8S. 

^^ The dress of civilians in general consisted - of a shirt and tunic de- 
Bfcending' to the knee, of linen or wool, according' to the season. A 
belt was often worn round the waist', and a short cloak over the whole. 
Drawers, leather shoes or short boots and hose, or sandals, completed 
the ordinary costume. Labourers (S. 3, N. 2) are generally represented 
^ith shoes, but without hose. Females ° of all ranks' wore long, loose 
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garments reaching' to the ground, completely hiding (S. 16, N. 4] 
symmetry of" shape. Long hair, parted" on the forehead, and falling' 
naturally down the shoulders, with an ample " beard and moustache, dis- 
tinguish the Anglo-Saxons from the closely cropped" Normans. Planche 
remarks that " the character of face, as delineated in illuminations, im- 
mediately designates" the age" wherein" the early" portraits of oot 
Lord ", which have '"' been r-everently " copied to ** the present dav, 
were** originally fabricated. — Milker, History of England. 

J, Say 'The dress of the Anglo-Saxons', 3, to consist of a thing, auJ 

etiuoa bifltSfiT. 3, to descend^ to reath ; to, an or aiif. Use the attributive 
construction explained in S. *B, N, 6, 4, according to, je iiiic^. 5, waia 
= body. 6, Females = Women. 7, Stcinb, m. 8, jebe. 9, Use 

the gen. of the def, art.; form, CSeflalt, f. 10, gefi^ittlt ; on the forehead 

= in the middle. Use the attributive construction. 11, and falling = 

which fell. 13, uull. 13, hirj Bffdjorm, 14, that — illuminations, 

bag btr (Sei'i^tSfilWuS in ben M&liiHutigin. 15, fctflimmm. le, Sfitalttt, m^ 

i.e.epocb. 17, wherein = in wtiich. 18, ' early',here = first. 19, Lord 
= Saviour, ^cilanfc, m. 30, Use the active voice with ' man '. Comp. S, (, 

N, 4. 31, fu pietShJoH. 33, 6i9 Ltuf. 33, Say ' were first (^w^:^^ 

made (an'ftttifltn) '. 

Section 96. 

THE GLACZEES AT' 8UlS"aET*. 

1. 

At a (distance these glaciers, as ' I have said before, look * lilce frozen 
rivers (S. a6, N. 3) ; when ' one approaches nearer, or when they press' 
downward' into the valley, they look' like immense crystals and piUare' 
of ice piled " together in every conceivable form. The effect " of this 
pile" of ice, lying (S. 48, N. 6) directly" in the lap of" green grass and 
(lowers, is quite singular. Before we had entered " the valley, the sun 
had gone down ; the sky behind the mountains was clear, and it" seemed 
for a few moments as if darkness " was rapidly coming on. But " in 
a few moments commenced a scene" of transfiguration, more'^ glorious 
than anything I had witnessed yet. The cold, white, dismal fields * of 
ice gradually changed" into hues" of the most beautiful rose colour**. 
A"* bank of white clouds, which rested"" above the mountains, kindled* 
and glared", as " if some spirit of light had entered into them. 

1, bti, contracted with the dat. of the def, art. 3, Comp. S. s6. 3, PJace 
the words 'as — before' at the head of the whole passage; 'at a distance', in 
b(c CSntftmima. For the constr, see App. \ 15. 4, 'to loot like', here 

'aljniici) ftljtn , wliich requires the dat. 6, The clause 'when — nearer' 

maybe briefly rendered by 'in bet Blatjt', i.e. 'close by'. 6, Ijinfin'bringoi. 

7, nSuMrta. 8, 'to look' may here be rendered by aH9'f((|cn, to avoid re- 

petition; 'like' must then be turned by 'mit'. B, To render 'pillars of 

ice' form a comp. n. analagous to 'ice-pillars'. 10, to pile together, 

ani'fc^ij^ten ; use the attributive constr. 11, fflinbvurf, m. 12, pile of 

ice, Sismaift, f. 13, unm(t(e(6at. 14, Use the gen. of the def. art. 

IB, b(tr(t(n, V. Ir. 16, it seemed =- It had the appearance. The adverbial 

circumstance of time 'for a few momeo emphasized by being pUi 
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Mediately after the conj. 'and', 17, Darkness is coming on, bit Siiii; 

|lil ki^t ^miiu IB, But — moments = But soon, 19, Form a 

jtnp. n. 20, The passage 'more — yet' may be eleganily rendered hy 

plC^e a!l(3 6tr(ilfl ©ef^outi iio(^ au §[rrli(6f(it iitcvlraf'. 21, Form a comp.n, 
o change into something, iit ibeai ubi^ftfia. 23, i^athitlcuc. 24, 91d: 
,n. 25, A — clouds. Bill IBtigM ®tlDi'lf. 26, rested = hung. 

, kindled = reddened (tnftfn). 28, giared = glowed (tvalii'ljtn), 

"IS — them, luie ocn tintm fiidjtgtijie (rpitlt. 

Section 97. 

THE OLACrEES AT SUHBET. 
II. 

Yon' did not lose your idea of the dazzling, spiritual whiteness of the 
snow ; yet you seemed to see it through a rosy veil, the sharp edges of 
the glaciers and the hollows between the peaks reflecting wavering tints 
of lilac and purple. The effect ^ was solemn and spiritual above every- 
thing I have ever seen. These • words, which ' had often been in my 
mind through the day, and ° which occurred more often than any others 
while I was travelling through the Alps, came into my mind with a pomp 
and magnificence of meaning unknown before: — "For by {biirdf) Him 
were all things created that are in ' heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether' they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers': all things were created by Him and for Him: and He is 
before" all things, and by Him all things consist" (Col. i. i6, 17)." — 
Mrs. Beechsk Stows. 

1, Say ' The idea (SBitb, b.) of the dazzling, spiritual (gtijiev^nft) whiteness of 
the snow lost itself not; it seemed, however, as if one saw it (atd fS^i nidn ti) 
through a rosy veil, whilst the sharp edges (Saift, f.) of the glaciers and the 
hollows (aJtrtiffung, f.) between the peaks were beaming (ecjlral)((n) in wavering 
[un6c|tiinint) colours of lilac and purple'. 2, Say 'The impression (tgin: 

bviid, m.) of it (S. 4, N. 5, B) surpassed in (all) solemnity and sublimity every- 
thing (afle*, S. 3, N, 7) that 1 had (App. § 22) ever seen'. 3, Say 'The 
following words', ^ which — mind, tit mir ... oft doc btr ®[(1( gtftanbtit. 
6, and — before = and ol (an) which I was most reminded during my Alpine 
journey {SUpeiirtiff), revealed themselves only (tijl) now to my mind in their 
whole splendour and magnificence. 6, In — earth, im '^immit itnb duf 
&ttta. 7, whether they be, ffieti jie. 8, ©tWiitten. Q, Is before 
[■■stands above, 10, tcflt^m, which place after 'Him'. 
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Section 98. 

THE LOST CHUJJ POTJITU'. 



A few years since, in the United States of America, a child was lost ' 
in the woods. Darkness (S. 3, N. 2) was rapidly coming on ', and the 
alarmed father, accompanied by some of his neighbours, hastened away 
in* search of the lost child. The= search continued in vain till nine 
^flock in the evening. Then the alarm bell was rung ', and the cry of 
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fire ^ soon resounded through the streets. It * was, however, ascertained 
that" it was not fire which caused the alarm, and that the bell tolled "to 
spread the naore ^^ solemn tidings " of a child lost ^'. 

Every heart sympathised " in the sorrows of the distracted " parents, 
and multitudes '• of the people " were seen (S. 4, N. 4) ascending the 
hill upon the declivity of which the village was situated *', to " aid in the 
search. The night passed away, the morning dawned, and yet no tidings 
came. The sun arose. The whole landscape glittered in the rays of the 
morning sun. But the village was deserted and still; the shops were 
closed, and business was hushed ^. Mothers ^ were walking- ^ the streets 
with sympathising*^ countenances and anxious" hearts. There 2* was 
but one thought there : — What has become of** the lost^' child? 

1, 5)ad loiebergefunbene Jtinb, 2, to be lost, f[(3^ ©erirren. 8, to come 

on, ^evanrucfen. 4, in — child = to seek the missed child. 5, The— 

evening « Till 9 o'clock in the evening (abenbd) their endeavours had remained 
without success (erfolglod). Bemember that the verbs feitt, tottbcn, and 
bleibeit are ooqjugated with the auxiliary feitt. 6, giel^en. 7, Form 
a compound noun by combining the corresponding German terms of the nouns 
*fire' and *cry' (S. 36, N. 7, A). 8, it — ascertained, (5« fteHte fi<l& Jfbo(i 

l^erau^. 9, that — alarm •= that the alarm was not caused through fire. 

10, ertonem 11, more solemn — still more dreadful. 12, tidings = 

message. 13, Use the p. p. of the verb »ermiffen. See S. 7, N. 3, A. 

14, Say ' shared the sorrow' (Summer, m., which is only used in the Sing.). 
16, angflerfuKt. 16, (Sd^aten. 17, of the people = of country-people. 

18, to be situated, Ucgen. 19, to — search, um mi fud^cn ju l^etfen. 20, ' to 
be hushed', here = to rest. 21, Say * The women*. 22, to walk the 

streets, auf ben ^traflen umt)er gel^en. 23, teifnel^menb. 24, ®a UKir nut 

ein ©ebanfe, ber aUe erfuHte. 25, aud. 

Section 99. 

THE LOST CHTTiT) FOUND. 

II. 

About* nine in' the morning the signal gun was fired, which announced 
that the child was found (S. 4, N. 4), and for* some time the suspense 
was dreadful. Was the child found a* mangled corpse, or was it alive and 
well ? Soon (App. § 14) a joyful shout* proclaimed the safety of the child. 
A procession was formed * by those engaged ^ in the search. The child 
was placed upon a litter, hastily constructed ® from the boughs of trees 
(S. 36, N. 7, A)j and borne® in triumph at" the head^* of the procession. 

When they arrived at the brow^^ of the hill, they stoppedy^r a moment, 
and proclaimed their success with three loud and animated *' cheers ". 
The mother could no longer restrain her feelings. She rushed into *" the 
street, clasped her " child to her bosom, and wept aloud. Every " eye 
was suffused with tears, andybr a moment all was silent. 

But suddenly some one gave a" signal for** a shout. One long, loud, 
and happy note of joy ^* rose from** the assembled multitude", who then 
dispersed to (S. 19, N. 7) return home and to resume'" their business. — 
Jacob Abbott. 
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1, gegen. 2, in the morning, morgen^. 3, for — time, eine 3«it tang. 

4, a = as a=at«. 5, joyful shout, 5rettbeiigef(i^ret (S. 76, 23, 5). 6, Use 

the reflective form ft(3^ bUben ; by, »on. 7, tpeld^e f!(^ Bei ber 5luffinbung be3 

^inbeS beteiligt If^atten. 8, Use the attributive construction pointed out 

in S. 7, N. 3 ; constructed, gufam'mengefugt ; from, au«. 9, ein^er'tragen. 

10, an. 11, ^pii^t, f. 12, brow « top. 13, animated = fiery. 

14, J&urra«. 15, auf. 16, her « the. 17, Say * No eye was with- 

out tears (tl^vdnenteer)'. . 18, Use the def. art. 19, gu. 20, happy — 
joy, form a comp. noun of the corresponding German terms 'joy* and *cry*. 
21, au«. Ss2, SWenge, f. 23, to resume business, fi(j^ an fein ©efc^aft 

begeben. 

Section 100. 

PEBSPIEATIOir. 

Perspiration is the evacuation ^ of the juices of the body through the 
pores of the skin. It has been calculated (S. 4, N. 4) that there are^ 
above three hundred millions of pores in the glands of the skin which 
covers the body of a middle-sized man. Through these pores more than 
one half* of what we eat and drink passes off' by * insensible* perspira- 
tion. If we consume eight pounds of food in^ a day (App. § 9 ; S. 27, 
N. 8), five pounds of it (S. 4, N. 5, B) are insensibly discharged* by 
perspiration. During* a night of seven hours' sleep we perspire about 
two ^^ pounds and a half. At an average we may " estimate the dis- 
charge ^ by " sensible and insensible perspiration at '^ from half an ounce 
to" four ounces per hour. This (2)ieg) is a most" wonderful part" of 
the animal economy, and ^"^ is absolutely necessary to ^ our health, and 
even to our very existence. — The Rev. Dr. Dick. 

1, 5lu0f(^eibutig, f. 2, * (there) to be', here fld^ beflnben. Place the re- 

flective pron. after the conjunction baf. The words * above — pores' come 
after the relative clause 'which — man', after which place the verb bejinben. 
8, enttoei^en. 4, bie ^dlfte. 5, mitfelfl. 6, unnterflid^. 7, an. 

8, au«'f(3^eiben. 9, Say * During a seven hours' (flebenilunbig) sleep *. 10, two 
pounds and a half, brittel^alb $funb. 11, may » can. 12, burc^. 13, auf. 
14, bi«. 15, Use the superlative of the adv. t^od^. 16, part — economy, 
(Sinrid^tung im tierifd^en Drganidmu^. 17, Substitute a relative pronoun for 

the conjunction ' and*, which will improve the sentence very much. 18, fur. 

Section 101. 

THE DBAMA OF THE FKBNCH^ BEVOIiUTIOIT OF 1848. 

I. 

Our first scene is a palace ; the period ^ winter ; the lime ' morning, 
and the weather cold and miserable *. It is ten o'clock, and the King 
of France with his wife * and family are ® discovered at the breakfast table. 
A splendid beginning 1 Calmness ^ is the prevailing expression of every 
countenance save one — the king's daughter-in-law*, who looks anxious 
and disturbed. Light* domestic talk, such as^^ becomes princes and the 
gilded roof that" overhangs them, occupies" the moments. Hush^^! 
Whilst the lacqueys, dressed (S. 7, N. 3, A) in gold and scarlet, move ^* 
noiselessly about the room, a noise is heard without^*. It" becomes 
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more" audible by degrees. Suddenly the door flies open, and two" men 
enter, pale as ghosts. They" are Ministers of State (S. 76, N. 22, J). 
They have news to communicate. Discontent prevails in the city ; the* 
populace are out ; the dragoons have surrendered their sabres, the soldias 
their arms, within*^ sight of the apartment in which the king had just now 
enjoyed his meal, and his daughter-in-law had looked ** so sad. 

1, 13'ational acljectives require a small initial in Gtermaii. S, period 
= season. 3, time = day-time (S. 76, N. 22, B). Connect the two dodos 

by means of the genitive inflection ed. 4, raul^. 6, wife, consort, 

^eilia^lilt, which term generally applies to the wife of a king, or to that of 
persons of the upper ranks of society. — The possessive adj. pron. is best 
repeated before the next noun. 6, Since the subject begins the sentence, 

the verb must be placed immediately after it. Say *The king of France 
sits, etc.*, and transl. the words *at — table' briefly thus: Beim St&d^fidE^i^ 
7, Calmness — disturbed. This period is best construed thus : With the ex- 
ception of the king's daughter-in-law (i. e. the daughter-in-la^w of the king), 
who looks anxious and disturbed, bear (App. § 14) all the faces the expressioii 
of (S. 3, N. 2) calmness.— !5)er ^6mg trar 8ubtt)ig 5J ^iUpto, geb. ben 6. Dftob. 1773 
gu $ari«, dlteftcr <So(>n be« J&ergo^0 l^ubtpig ?P()ilt^p »on DrleanS. Silad^ bcr 3n(tTCMf 
lution »oii 1830 beilieq ev fvaft ^ammerbef^luiTe^ »om 7. Stug. ate Jtonig ber ^rattjoftni 
ben X^ron. 2)ur(i^ bie Sebruarret)o(ution t)on 1848 gefiurjt, ffol^ er nad^ Chtotanb, ttP « 
fortan in Q^Iavemont imtev bem Xitel etne^ ©rafeu t)on SSimMxi lebte unb ivx 3a1^ve 1850 
fiarb. @etne (§)emal|ltn n>ar SJ^aria Slmalie )}on ©icilien, noel^e ebenfoOf io 
©ngtanb jlarb. 8, !Die ©^megettod^ter bed Jtonigd tt?ar J&elene, ^ergogtn »on 
DrUand, t)eiimhtjete ©emal^lin bed im 3al^re 1842 infblge eiued ©prungetf aitf be« 
SBagen beim JDuvc^geben ber $ferbe tterungliirften ^erjogd gerbinanb »cn DrUott«, 
bed dltejlen @ot)ned bed J^outgd Subtrtg $()ili^)^5, tt?e((^er ad^t ^inbev tjatte. 9, Sup- 

ply the indef. art. before the adj. Might*; 'domestic*, here » confidently; 
talk = conversation. 10, such as, loie, after which supply the pron. fie to 

agree with 'conversation*. It becomes princes, ed ^)aft fld^ pit g^tflm. 
11, ^that — them\ may be briefly turned by* over them*. 12, occupies 

— moments, lagt bie 3«t fc^nefl ba^ingel^en. 13, §or(^ ! 14, to move, 
ft(^ betpegen ; about the room = in the room. 15, without ■» outside. 
16, Use here a demonstrative pronoun to agree with * noise*. 17, more 

— degrees = louder and louder. 18, two men pale as ghosts, gtoei ^vHjaxf 
blei^e ®e|klteii. 19, They are, @d finb. 20, JDet «^obc( ifi wif ben JBeinen. 
21, within — meal = and this almost (fafi) immediately in front of i^ox) the 
windows of the room in which the king had just now breakfasted. — Use the 
verb in the Imperfect, and render just no<w by foeben. 22, * to look sad', 
here trfibe etnl^er'bUrfen, which use likewise in the Imperfect. — The German 
Imperfect is chiefly used as a historical tense and to express a past 
action or occmrrenoe with reference to another. It is, however, like- 
wise used to denote the continuance of an action, to describe a certain state, 
and to express customary and habitual action. Comp. S. 48, N. 2, for the use 
of the Perfect. 

Section 102. 

THE DRAMA OF THE FKENCH BEVOIiTTTIOir OF 184a 

II. 

What is to be done ? The king is thunderstruck ^, hesitates /or a 
moment, and' then, urged'' by the queen, instantly leaves the room. 
The* queen follows* her husband with ^ N. 9, ^) eyes from 
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Die palace window, She sees' him on horseback' reviewing' [he National 
Guards". She has no fear, neither'" has he. What" more? He re- 
turns, accompanied" by" the man whom'", yesterday, to satisfy public 
clamour, he created Prime Minister. Has the Minister power to save his 
master? You {S. ga, N, 5) observe at'* a giance that" he is far more 
anxious to save himself. He craves" permission to resign. Permission" 
is granted, when (S. 4, N. a) a volley" is (S. 4, N, 4) heard close" to 
their ears. What does it mean? This"" man will tell you who now 
enters. The King has a pen in his hand, with which he is about (S. 6, 
N. 4) to appoint his new Prime Minister. " Sign" not," shouts the" last 
comer, a " man of the press, with the face " of a student, and the spirit " 
of a soldier, "Sign rather" your own abdication." The situation is 
fine^'. The pen drops'* from the King's fingers; the speaker" lakes it 
up, and quietly"* replaces^ it in the Monarch's hand (see S. 43, N, 9). 

1, ivie vem IDonntr gttiiljvt, 3, Here place the verb 'leaver', 3, Tha 

Paat (Perfect) Partioiple is often used alliptieally to denote an ex- 
isting state or condition; as — 

Urged by his father, he instantly left SSoa fduent 93atci' flcttiiiigt, tcrlieg ti 
the room. tiligjl taa 3iiiini(i. 

4, Construe this period by beginning with the adverbial clause ' from the 
palace window', Don ttn genfitni b« ?|Sdiiftt3 aui. The verb must then follow 
immediately. To denote a starting point with respect to place, the English 
preposition ' firom' is generally translated by B0« followed by the prepositiotial 
adverb (in6, 'ir by aus . . . 1)iimnfl when the verb indicates a motion from one 
place to another. In relation to time we use »DI1 . . . on, which often cor- 
responds to the English 'bsgliming wltb', or to 'from' followed by 
'forwards'; as — 

Beginning <witb to-morrow {From to- iSon WDtgen an iHiintii Sie iettn lag 
marroiu farwardi) you must take fpajiecen 9(l]tii. 

a walk every day. 

5, fblflcn requires the dative. 8, Se* S. 78, N. 14. 7, jii ^fertt. 
8, muitnni. 9, the National Guards, fcie 91aliuniilgiitb(. 10, neither has 
he = and he also not. 11, SaS gtcbl'S ireittc? 12, by the man, Dcn 
(irtM SMantK. 13, 'whom — Minister', construe 'whom he only (erft) 
yesterday appointed Prime Minister, to satisfy (gtiiugtii, witlt t!ie dat.) the im- 
petuous (uR^cfilim) demands of the people '. To appoint, to create, evaeimen. 
Verbs denoting cltooBlng and appojutlng, as crnriiiirii, iti<icf>en, and 
rrttiiit)(elli to choose, to elect, require in German an Accusative followed hy 
the prep, jll with the dative, -when in Sngllsh. thejr govern two Aocuaa- 
tivea in. the aotivo voice; as — 

The King affainted Fciace Bismarck Un; Jti'iiig etnaitnle ben Bfirfteii ©ifl: 

Prime Minister. wavJ jam Siteuiittmiuifitt. 

S. 27, N. 4 will show the construction in connection with the passive voice. 
14, at a glance, augtntlirflit^. . 15, that — anxious, bag te ifim oiti mtljv 
bunim JU l^un ijl. Ifl, to crave permission to resign, mit ISriaiiSiiis iuttu, 

fcin Smt mt'betltgen 111 buifcn. 17, Use the def. art. with this noun, and 

supply the dat. of the pers. pron. rv after the ausiliary ; the verb i& in the 
passive voice. 18, OnitSittenfiilUe, f> 18, close to their ears = in the 

immediate neighbourhood. 20, 'This — enters' may be brielly rendered : 

Set foeStn ®tiitvrteiibo witt M me jii etfoiaen g«6ra, 21, iintcvft^rei'&cii, insep. 

comp. str, v., which use in the 3rd pers. pi. of the Imperative mood. As a 
^mark of respect, the word '€it(' may be inserted after this clause. 22, the 
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— comer, ber J&creingetretene. 28, tin SoumatifU 24, * face *, here « im- 
pudence or boldness. 26, spirit = courage. 26» (ieber. 27, fine 
== critical. 28, to drop from, entfalfen, with the dat. 29, Form a noun 
of the present participle of the verb fvreci^en. The noun ^pxtd^x applies, as 
a rule, to the Speaker in the English House of Commons. The Speaker in 
the Imperial German Reichstag is styled $Prfifibent. SO, In Gtennan, 
when the subject stands before the verb, the adverb must sew 
precede the latter or, in compound forms, the copula (auziliaiy 
verb). Comp. App. § 9. 81, toieber geben. 

Section 103. 

THE DBAMA OF THE FBEia'CH BEVOIiUTIOIl' OF 184a 

III. 

The audience ^ is aheady touched *. The poor king looks around him 
for' advice; no* one offers it; even the Prime Minister of* yesterday 
is dumb; and in® another instant the^ deed is done. The King has 
abdicated in ® favour of his grandson *. Behind the scenes " you (S. 92, 
N. 5) hear sounds ^^ of tumult and disorder, and your '* heart is aheady 
beating for the issue. The King doflfs " his robes ^*, places his sword 
upon the table, and^*, dressed (S. 102, N. 3) as a private gentleman **, is 
evidently anxious ^"^ to depart. The Queen would ^* fain meet the coming 
danger, but his ^' Majesty has already ordered the carriages. The -horses 
are put^® to, but horses and groom are shot^^ by the multitude". A broad 
path leads from '^^ the palace garden 2*, and at the end ^^ of it a friendly 
hand *^ has brought two hired coaches *^. " Let ^® us go," exclaims the 
Monarch, and, leaning (S. 53, N. 12) heavily ^^ upon the Queen, whose*" 
head is high and erect, he hurries on. The coaches are '^ reached ; the 
fugitives escape ^*. They arrive at St. Cloud '^, at Versailles, but not to 
(S. 19, N. 7. Supply the adv. bort) stay. On''* they go, and at half-past 
eleven o'clock at night they descend at Dreux ^*. 

1, 2)ie Slntrefenbeti. 2, ticf ergvijfen fein. 3, tia(^. 4, No — it, 

Reiner evbietet jl^ bagu. 5, of yesterday, gcjlern ernannt, which use attri- 

butively before the noun. 6, in another = in the next. 7, * to do 

a deed', here ehie Urhinbe woffjicl^en. 8, ju gunflcn . ^ 9, 2)er dnfef ttwr 

bcr dltefte @o^n be^ werjiorbenen '&eri(Oft« Serbinanb won Dv(can« iinb feiner ©ema^tin 
Selene. SDicfer ©ol^n, iuetd^tr nod^ ^ente (2)cg. 1886) in (Snglanb lebt, trdgt ben 
Sflamen fiubttjig ?P^i(ip^) »on Drieang unb ful^rt ben Xitel eine0 ©rafeu »on ?Pari«. @eui 
iungerer 93ruber ift (Robert ^Pfttltpp von Drl^and mit bem 2^tte( J^ergog »oii (Sl^rtre^, 
augenB(i(f(t(^ ebenfa((0 in ©uglaub. 10, Use here the Sing. 11, sounds 

— disorder = confusion and noise. 12, your — issue = our hearts beat already 
in anxious expectation of the events to come (be5 ^ommenben). 13, »cn ft^ 
u>erfen. 14, 'robes', here ©taat^fteibev. 15, Here place the verb * is'. 
16, *priv. gentl.', here (limUjI. 17, begierig; *to depart*, here = to flee. 
18, would fain = would willingly; use the Imperf. Subj. of mcgen with the adv. 
gern. To meet danger, ber @efa^r bie ©time bteten. 19, @e. (for (Seine) 
SWaJeftat, after which place the verb in the 3rd pers. pi., which is customary in 
speaking of Sovereigns. 20, to put to = to put the horses to, an'fpannen. 
21, erfd^iegen. 22, $6H m. 23, *from*, here au0 . . . :^inau«. Comp. 
S. 102, N. 4. 24, Form a compound of * castle* and * garden *. 25, * end', 
here 5lu«gang, m. 26, Form a comp. of ' nd 'hand* according to 
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76, N. 93, S. 27, 3)Jiei#Futf$t, f. 38, The King would address 

nis Consort in the and pers. sing. 29, to lean heavllj' upon, fi^ fejl fiiif)cii 

oiif (with Ace). SO, lwld)( mil flrIjtcl)o6emm §aiivtt tin^frfdjnittt. 31, are 
reached, tatttn ti(|1(egen. 33, curfpmmeii. 33, Sand <S(Dub bti SerfaitiN 
rear ju jtnn; 3tit etnt Iwliettt ffltRlitn) in Kuiatii^tit g.imUit. ' S^nct' {abbreviated 
I ®t.) comes from the Latin 'sanctus'. 34, Sa adjt miUt, 36, Sttur 

i|i (in 8lSti($(n im IB(patt(m«it tfure^Scitf, an iiv Qurt, mil 7000 ainiMiiHtrn nnti 
(iit^cilt tin @(f)ltig mit @iAbfiit>Elle Ue ^av.'jte ZirUitte, met^e unit bev Siuttti bid ttmig/l 
CutlEig5lJ^iIipp aeariiitbtl rourtf. MP 

Section 104. 

THE DRAMA OP THE PEEHCH BEVOIiUTIOS" OF 1848. 
IV. 

At one in the morning they are joined ' by (uoii) one of the King's 
sons, who informs the tinhappy pair that the claims ' of the grandson 
had^ heen disregarded, and that the republic had been declared by the 
people of Paris, It is enough. The King shaves off his whiskers, puts 
on green spectacles, buries' his face in a handkerchief, speaks English, 
and calls himself Smith. The wind is" high, the coast" dangerous, em- 
barkation' is out of question at the moment, and before an opportunity 
offers, the rank of the runaways ' is discovered. Fortune (S. 3, N. 2), 
however, is' with them : they escape^" capture and put to sea. Protected 
by Heaven, they reach in safety " the hospitable shores of England. 

Meanwhile", what has happened in Paris? The whole city has given 
way" to a handful of rioters — men (S. 53, N. 9) who meditated an 
"emeute"", and effected, to their astonishment,, an actual revolution. 
But" two individuals upon the side of the King evinced a^' particle of 
courage, and these were women — his wife and his daughter-in-law 
already "mentioned. The" rest of the city were" faithless to themselves 
as well as to the King, 

1, 'to be joined', here tiugc^ott TOttbm {to be overtaken). 3, Here 

ShcpnnnfV'tudjt. 3, According to the two rules in §§ 28 and 30 of the 

Appendix, the Perfect of the Subjunctive Mood is to be used in this and the 
following clause. The two clauses, however, can be joined by omitting the 
second conjunction 'that' and the copula 'had been' of the first clause. Turn 
'to disregard' bf nid)t anecfetintn; the words 'by — Paris' may be briefly ren- 
dered by unii bm ^arifem, which place immediately after the conjunction 'and'. 
4, 'to bury', here = to veil, uml)iiil(ii; the prep.'in' must then be rendered 
byinit. B, is high = blows violently. 6, Since the copula 'is' was 

changed into anotlier verb in the previous clause, it must he inserted here. 
7, The literal version of this clause would not read well. I propose to use 
the following construction: it is (Comp. N. 19) for the moment impossible to 
embark. 8, runaways = fugitives. B, is with them, ifi iftnni feolb (pro- 

pitious). 10, to escape capture, tec ajfrftaftmig mtae^m; to put to sea, in 

bit Sm fit^tn. 11, gliiaiii; 'shores', here ®cft«l)e. IS, Snjwifijen, 

which place after the copula 'has'. The verb 'to happen' is conjugated with 
ftin. 13, to give way 1= to yield, conj. with fein; handful, §dufleiiu 

14, aiifrHljt, m.; rioter, 3 uftu^rtr. 15, but = only; individuals = persons. 

16, a particle of = a little. 17, berfu luir f^on (tttjlmtdi. 18, All the 

^^^bers in the city. IB, were — King ■=•' were just as faithless towards 

^^Ltol. IV. 
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themselves as they were towards the King', and insert the grammatical 

ej after the pronoun 'they'. — The grammatical aubj eat cS is tc&iaaiSf^ 

employed for emphaaizing the real Butdeot or to give moPe tona 

life to the ooDstruction ; as — (id \vx<i<b tie !iiCmf(^aft aai feiiien 3u9(n. it a 
r, used with all impersonal verbs ; as— « fdtix, a tcimtrt, ti a"6'( " ^ 



Section 105. 
THE DRAMA OF TH£! rKEN'CB BBVOLUTIOn' OF lS4a 



Princes, peers', soldiers, and statesmen were all sneaking' in hiding 
places whilst the capital was ^ made over to the mercy of a few dozen 
incendiaries. The daughter-in-iaw, seeing (S. 55, N. i) the King depart' 
carries" her child to the Chamber of Deputies", and' there, with womanljr 
courage and queenly dignity, vindicates bis rights. Her friends entreal 
her to withdraw. Firm ' in her purpose, she does not move • an incb, 
She attempts to speak, but is interrupted; and'° he who interrupts is 
himself silenced by an armed mob that pours " into the hall "' ~' 
Duchess is forced away", and in that terrible extremity is separated from 
her son. The child is seized by (S. 106, N. 23) a rough hand, which" 
is strong enough to strike ", but " generous enough to save. The boy 
is brought" to his mother, and mother and son pass" from asylum 10 
asylum, chased" by scythes, sabres, muskets, and, worse™ than all, the" 
bloody passions of an infuriated " canaille". For"" four days they** creep 
into hiding places ; on the fifth day they are beyond the frontier. 

1, The Peers of France were called ' Pairs', which term is used in German, 
the final i being pronounced, 2, to sneak into hiding places, iu btn SDtnM 

fiit^in. 3, was made over— was left (uSfrlaffdi), with the dat. Construe 

the sentence after the following mode! ; — ^it Sfftung Wiirtt einn Eletnnt %R)atl 
©c&atin anf @liatit obei Ungnabe uttttlajifn. 4, liaDun'reifcii. Comp. App, § ig, 

5, ^^rm, before which the subjective pronoun 'she' must be supplied 

6, iijputietlmfaimiwr, f. 7, and —rights- where she vindicates his rights 
witn, etc. 8, Seft iliren Siofrt Vftfoljent, 8, jururf'iiifit^en. 10. and 
— himself, lint tec fit Unlfcbrti^tnbt ffiSjV isirt. 11, to pour — to rusk 

18, @aa(, m. IS, gmultfain (ttrnDta'trangen. 14, After the rel. pron. 
insert the adverb jipar (certainly, it is true, indeed), which will give more force 
to the clause. 15, tiittin'juf(^lflgtn. 16, 'but', here itif, or n6et aiii^. 
17, 'to bring', here — to bring back. IB, 'to pass', here = to flee, 

19, chased = pursued ; by, ncn. SO, what is still wor^e. SI, ddii U* 
blutgici'igcu Sen vmtt tafcnttn ^SMs, S3, iStet Za^t Ung. 23, they« 
places = they try tc ""■•■•=-' h>qtv.«dI,7q= V 



o conceal themselves. 



Sec lion 106. 

THE DEAMA OP THE rBENCH RBVOLUTIOM' OP 1( 

VI. 

Everybody is escaping at' the same moment There is the 1 

eldest son, pale and half-naked, throwing' aside his tinsel and puttin 

fustian, looking' less than a man in his fear. ' with' emotd 

and finally running* like a madman for' ' -ere are ] 
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histers, of European repulaiion and wisdom unapproachable, bound- 
J* like antelopes, northwards'", southwards, "anywhere, anywhere" 
I of the city", which they and all the rest give up '^ to indiscriminate 
':. And" now the crowning point of our first "tableau" is near. 
e (S. 107, N. 13) mob, masters'* of Paris, are sacking the Tuileries. 
i choicest moveables'* are broken to atoms; a group " takes " the 
laces which Royalty filled a moment ago at the breakfast table ; others 
be wine cellar drinking" themselves ten times drunk; others, 
again", are in the Queen's apartments, defiling" that" domestic sanc- 
tuary. Outside the palace and 011 the top" of it a flag is waved" by" 
a dozen men, whose" shouts and shrieks invite hundreds, whom" you 
see crawling up with no earthly object but immediately to (S. 19, N. 7) 
slide down again. 

1, at — moroent^with them. 2, 'tlirowing — life'. The rendering of 
this passage according to the rule of S. 1 6, N. 4 would be inelegant, since there 
are a number of Present Participles following one another. 1 propose, there- 
fore, to begin a new period here, saying: He throws aside his tinsel (here 
SlitficftMt, m.), puts on fustian, etc, ; to put on fustian, fii^ in SBar^tiit tliitdi. 
3, to look less than a man, [uiim etiitm Slljniic A[)nlti^ fc^cii. 4, uot; emo- 
tion - excitement. 5, toBonlaiiftn. 6, um fein Sebtn ja rctten. 7, your 
=the. 8, of — unapproachable = incomparable in (an) European fame 
and wisdom. 9, Since a relative clause follows immediatelf, it would be 
bad taste to render this clause, beginning with a Present Participle, In the same 
form. It will be best to commence a new period. Comp. N. j. 10, uixdj 
Olcvb 11116 Silt, _ 11, The second 'anywhere' is best turned by nut tjinio^. 
12, bem all^smcirien aufnil)v vrtilgtStn. 13, And — near = And now we 
approach (fii^ n&()cTn, with Dat.) ttie end (Sc^luf , m.) of our first tableau. The 
French 'tableau' is used with French pronunciation in the same sense in 
German. It is of the neuter gender and takes the inflection of an i in the 
Gen. Sing. 14, masters of Paris => which rules in Paris; to rule, be^eiififini 
(v. tr.), 16, moveables = objects; atoms "= pieces. 16, Insert the 
noun'men'. 17, (in'nttjinHi ; Royalty=the Royal family; filled = occupied 
(imif IjiJhn, treated like 3 comp, sep. v.). The adverbial clause 'at the break- 
fast table' is best placed after the verb 'takes'. 18, drinking themselves 
drunk = and drink themselves drunk (fitt) brlrinftn). 18, loitttvum uiitevc. 
20, and defile (Mutdn). 21, tiert gtfictltglt SlatK tcr §SiiSlidiIeit. 22, top 
i=rnof; of it = of the same. 23, The preposition 'tiy* In connection 
with the paBsive voice and establiBhitig a relation with the notin or 
pronoun that denotes the doer of the action expressed by the verb, 
is rendered hj tfOII. 24, ^iu imli l)ir fi^iuciiTfii. 25, I'o avoid a 
succession of relative clauses, which should always be avoided, begin again a 
new period here and say : The shouts and shrieks of these men invite (tfttiini 
leim), etc. 28, whom — but — who seem only to climb up ((rfldtern) the 
roof. The adv. 'immediately' comes after the conjunction 'to'. 

■ Sec/i'on 107, 

^KthE drama of TH£ FBEirCS KETVOIitTTIO]!]' OF 1848. 

t 



There' is sentiment in all things. The apartments of the poor 
ughter-in-law are reached (S. 4, N. 4, man), but, strange ' to say, are 
ipected" in the midst of the work* of general destruction. Her 
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children's toys are" not even touched; the hat and (S. lo, N. 9) 
her dead" husband are' still sacred; the books (S. 16. N. 10) she hjj' 
been reading he still open'. It* is an incident that cannot fail to'" eiitii 
rounds of applause. And whilst" anarchy and destruction prevail here, 
there ^' is equal confusion and danger in the Chamber of Deputies. We 
have seen the" mob forcing their way into (jli) that deliberative assemhtj. 
Everybody" is now rushing to the tribune. Three '" speakers becoroc 
marked from the rest; their'" names are Lamartine", Crdmieux*', anil 
Ledru Rollin"; they" gain the popular ear, and undertake (S. 51, N. 13] 
to establish" order — a superhuman responsibility I A Provisional Go- 
vernment is announced, named", and approved on the spot. " To (S, 73, 
N. 4) the H6tel de Villel" exclaims one"". "To the Hotel de Villel" 
respond a hundred ; and amidst " yells and hootings, cries of " Vive li 
R^pubhquel" " Vive Lamartire 1 " "A has tout le monde I " Jtfonsitar 
Lamartine" sets out for that celebrated building, followed by a train made" 
up of the dregs of a seething metropolis. In the middle" of the shouting 
the curtain falls, and " the first act terminates. Search *' the dramatic 
annais of the world for such another.— Essays from " The Times ". 

1, @s fiiibft rit& i'l!oi$ v-UtaU noi^ eiite ®duc oon (Stfit/U 3, strange to ssy, 

functcbaieiU'tije; S, are respected, iwrten tieftlftcn . . ■ oerfi^Dnt. 4, work 

— destruction, aflgtnittnri Sttllciunjaiuttl. 6, Hciten; not touched -^un- 

loiiched. 6, t>iT|1ocben. 7, {inb btm SlnbenFcn no^ (Kilid- ^t Supplf 

here the adverb bo, which will make the sentence more emphatic. B, It is, 

iSi ift biffl. Comp. 8. 10+, N. ig. 10, to — applause, bm an^emcinftw 

aieifall ^tODtiuruffn.— Eitfn; SBorfad eif(4rt fii^ Hx^ Hi groge ^Ji'Vi'tcci'Jr btfl wf 
llorbmtii ^trjoflS unb f(in(t ®ema()lin, bet ^tjogin §f[(U( uon DclJanB. H, Place 
the adv. ' here' after whilst, and use the adverb ne<b with it, 12, ' there 

is', here jiiitft man, after which place 'in — Deputies'. 13, the — way ■= 

how the mob forces Its way ((14 tintn 9D_efl ba^iun). In German the verb 
agrees in the Singular ^th a oollective aubHtantive in the Singular. 
14, 91llrS ; to, auf. 15, ©rei Sittatt ^6rt mmi ii6(t ti( anbtvii liiiiauu. 16, ii( 

tlti6en. 17, they = these; to gain the popular ear, rid) 6(im 'Bolfc QM^r 

Drrf^afTin. IB, nitin ^i^tllta. 19, mil diatnm tcnannt. 20, Say 

'one voice', and afterwards 'hundred other voices'. 21, unlet. 23, uiiD 

«ul« lolebftVlttn Sliiflciiftn Bun . . . 23, 'to set out', here bit SSroHffioa 

aii'ttfttn; for, na^. The verb must of course appear before the Subject 
Lamartine, Bouifl SUp^oiifi Samartinc tnregtc junac^fi but^ feint guUn 
3ugeiibbi(^tuiiQtn in ben nuunjigct Sa^ttn allgcmtinc StufmerFfaiiiFett. Sla^btn n 
buicb ben Scb cinc« D^rimfl tin tcbEuttnbeS ^iemugen ererSt t)alle, tectifte tt iSji 
btn Orient, iDstauf er bit vlhifi^e !auf^l)u ittrat unb liner ber gUnjenbfien ERcbncc "m 
SDcputitrttnCammev nurbe. Slai) b<r S'liruatmiilutiDn non 1B48 wutbe er ^itgliti 
b([ puraiferifdien dlegitniug unb 3Sini{l(i: bed nuAuarligcn, jcg fiA tebe^ 1851 lub 
jufriebeit ^iini^ unb + am i. W&tf 1869 jit '$afir), ice tx in bfirftigrn 93(r^iiltni^ 
gelcbt ^altt. 3r>«t ^bolvb' @rfniitui, Sdnitlit, nurbe 1B30 StbeoEat tm 
.Kaffationfl^ofe gii 3JaviB, Setimppe, ftit 184* SDIitglitb bee Jtainnier, Itefiij baa fSSini* 
fleeium @uijct unb fcrbtvie bte SRefDmibeiveiiuna. 91a$ btv SebcuatrevDlutian Den 
1848 marb re aBttfllieb itt iiroBifotifc^en ffltgierunfl, in ber et tutje Seit ba« 3tifl^iiiiiiii 
iletium betleibele, SRat^ bet flBa^t tea Sltinjen Soiiia Olopolfcn juui 3Jrfi[ibtmen tmt 
er jut Dppoiitioii fitet, reatb teim ©taatsjlreii^ am a. Ski- 1851 uerlviftet, jebot^ 6alb 
wittet ^eigelfliTtn, wcrauf ec fii auf feiiK SJr.itie 6ef*vaiitte. 3m 5afi« 1870, m^ 
bem Stuvie befl Jtaiftttcii^S, normals jum aBilflli'' itfocifi^fn 9)((ii(Tuiir " 

nwljlt, &iefl tt fic^ ju (Sambeti* uiiS lontb ft-ati^^^^^^Sraatictmloetfor™' 
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Section 108. 

IIXFEIBIKN'CE IB THIB BEST TEACHEB'a 
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91ugiifle fiiiu iRoliin iDiii:b Snbuofal, unb liat 1844 in bit Aantmrr 
bcr t&riiuticrttii, nacbdem tx aii SlbvcFat in iiicltn volitifi^n ^tcjtffiu ):>aibiirt ^Mlt. (jv 
bftciligtt jl(6 ((S^jfl bti bit ffltfcrmflgilaticu uun 1847, lUitb 184B 3Jlitgtirt bet brew 
i'i|ai;ifi^ii SIfgteruiig unb animfltt bM innctii, Kit iibnik Ti^oii im 3uui biflfdbcn ^iijae 
I'oLi bee SHtgwruiig jurfitt. 3m 3"ui 1B49 miijte tr ipcgm politifcfcer 3ntTiB"(n no* 
(Snglaiib flitbcn, mutb afrotrtiib jnc Xnvot'^llon vtnidellt unb letli fcitbem ait ^itglieb 
b(6 brcliam fflreolutiuiigtomilcei in Scnbon, 3ffl S'l^tt 1857 imirbe ex mil 2Bnijini 
tiiud JCombtoU atgtii Qto^ilcon III. angeFIagt utib obtrmale vtvutfdK, unb tt^rtt 
(iibli^ (un a6. aijaii 1870 mfolgc btr ISrEldning btr Stputlil unb btr ammftit na* 
Ijarta juriirf, o^nt ^i) ab(r an ben bottigtii tS«igiiiffeii IjcniDiragenb ju brteiligtu. 
24, made up of, Wel(i)et R^ au« . . , geSilbd fjnt ; seething, gifcwnb. 36, 3nj 

mitten, followed by the Gen. 26, After 'and' supply the adv. fo. which 

requires the constr. to be inverted, S7, Search — another. This pa'issge 

would not read well in a literal version, which may be altered thus :— Where 
can we find in the dramatic annals of the history of the world (comp. n.) a 
? similar one (eben fltriil^tn). 

^P A Frencli student of (S, 3, N. 2) medicine lodged ^ in the same 
^ house in London with a man in a fever. This poor man was con- 
stantly plagued by the nurse to drink, though ' he nauseated the insipid 
liquids that were presented to him. At last, when she * grew more 
and more importunate, he whispered in her (S. 43, N. 9, £) ear: — 
"For" God's sake bring me a salt herring, and I will drink as much as 
you please' I" 

The woman indulged ' him in his request ; he devoured the 
herring, drank plentifully, underwent * a copious perspiration, arid 
recovered '. 

The French student inserted this aphorism"* in his journal" : — " A salt 
herring cures" an Englishman in a fever." 

On" his return to (S. J2, N. 4) France he prescribed the same remedy 
to the first patient in a fever' to whom he was called. 

The patient died ; on which " the student inserted ^° in his journal /Ae 
following note:— "N.B, Though a salt herring cures an Englishman, 
it " kills a Frenchman." — W, C. Hazutt, Anecdotes. 

1, C(t)tmn, to agree with 'experience', which is feminine in German. 
2, Here place the words 'in London — fever'; a man in a fever, ein Sitbcts 
[mnfec. 3, Construe the sentence 'though — him' after the following 

model: iCie mir gcrcii^ltn gefi^marfbfen ©etTfinte wibEm mid) an. 4, Here 

place the adv. 'at last"; more and more importunate, immei: jubfinglii^tt. 
S, Um @oItemiliin. 0, wcllen. 7, to indulge a request, einei Sltte 

wiflfaftren. 8, to undergo a copious perspiration, in luc^ligeit ©(^weif 

getaten (str. v.). 9, geiiefm, str. v. 10, Ee^vfag. 11, Form a 

comp. n. of day' and 'book' according to S. 76, N. 32, C. 12, [uritttii; 

in a, Dom. 13, Say 'When he had returned to France', 14, on 

which = whereupon. 15, fi^ttihn, after which place 'following note', 

fn fKvfct (in iJraiijDfe baran. 
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Section 109. 

ON^ SEIiF CUIiTUBE. 
(From * an address delivered to an assemblage of young men at Edinbufb.) 

I' stand before you a self-educated man. My education was* Aat 
which was supplied at the humble parish schools of Scotland ; and it «w 
only' when I* went to Edinburgh, a poor boy, thai I devoted my 
evenings, after the labours of the day, to the cultivation of ^ that intellect 
which the Almighty has given me. From seven or eight in the moroiiig 
till nine or ten at nighty was 1 2X^ my business as a booksellei^s ap- 
prentice ^°, and ^* it was only during hours after these, stolen from sleep, 
that I could devote myself to study. I assure you that I did not read 
novels^*; my attention was devoted" to physical science and other osefiil 
!';. matters". During " that period I taught myself French. I look back" 

to that time with great pleasure, and am almost sorry I have not to go'' 
through the same troubles again. I -^ reaped more pleasure when I had 
not a sixpence in my pocket, studying in a garret in Edinburgh, than I 
now find ^^en sitting amidst all the elegancies and comforts of a parioar. 
— William Chambers. 
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1, Uber (SetbflBilbunc). 2» ^vA ; to deliver an address to an assemblage, 

vor einer SScrfammlung eine 9iebe fatten ; young men, Jange 8eute. 8, I — man. 
This sentence does not allow of a literal rendering; say 'You see before you 
a man who has educated himself (ft(^ felbjl bilben or au^'bitben). 4^ was — 

Scotland « was such as (it) (eine folc^e, tt)ie jle) is given (erteilen) at (in) a simple 
Scottish village-school. 5, The adverb 'only% when used in reflorenoe 
to time, is turned by ' etft', but in reference to number by ' nnx* ; as— 

; »!.: This man has only (but) one coat. JDiefer 9){ann l^at nur einen €li>df. 

\ p It is only one o'clock. @« i|l etfl ein Ul^r. 

.1 e, when — boy = when I, a poor boy, came to (S. 72, N. 4) Ed. 7, Con- 

i || ■ strue the clause * of — me' according to S. 48, N. 6 ; intellect, @eifl. 8, 'at 

i (i; night*, here abenb^, since ^^6)\ applies only to the hours between 11 p.m. and 

j ^:; 5 A.M. 9, at = in, contracted with the Dat. of the def. art. ID, Supply 

! n here t^tig (engaged). 11, Say * and only during the later (f^tet) hours, 

; \'\ which I stole from sleep (bem @(^(afe ab'jlcl^len), could T, etc. 12, dromon', 

j ;; : m. 13, auf naturtt)tffenfc^aflU(|e ©tubien . . . geric^tet. 14, ^egenflanb, m. 

• ^:- 15, ' During that period' may be briefly rendered by bamal^ ; to teach oneself 

i'\ German, o^^ne ^el^rer 2)eutf(3^ fhibieten. 16, jwrudfblirfen. 17, to go 

; !, through troubles, ©efc^tt)erben bui:(^'ma<!^en ; again, no(^ einmat. For the constr. 

^ : see App. § 19. 18, Say * When (S. 4, N. 2) I had no sixpence (Se^)9fen$ 

I j i nigitucf, n.) in my pocket and studied in a garret in E., I felt (fic^ fallen) happier 

I 1! j than now, when (ba) I sit in an elegant and comfortable (bel^aglic^) parlour*. 
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Section 110. 

aOETHE'S' DEATH. 

I. 

The* following morning — it was the 22nd March 1832 — he tried to' 
walk a littie up and down the room, but * after a turn, he found ' himself 
too feeble to continue. Reseating • himp ^asy chair, he chatted 
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cheerfully with Ottilie [(S. 53, N. 9) his daughler-in-lawj on'' the ap- 
proaching' spring, which would' be sure to restore him. He* had no 
idea of his end beicg so near. The name o/'Otiilie was frequently on 
his lips. She sat beside him, holding '" his hand in both of hers. It was 
now observed that his thoughts began to wander" incoherently, " See," 
he ^claimed, " the lovely woman's head, with black curls, in splendid 
colours — a" dark background!" Presently" he saw a piece of paper 
on the floor, and asked Ihem how " they could leave Schiller's letters so 
carelessly lying about. Then " he slept softly, and, on " awakening, 
asked" for the sketches" (S. 16, N, 10) he had just seen — the" sketches 
of bis dream. 

1, 3Dl)ann aSolFaitnfl O"" @^t^t, gf&oreit btn aa. !Iugu{l 1749 4u %xanh 
furt "/aH., 9(ii«6tn tm aa. Sfiiri 183a )u 9fitimat, (ann iro^t mil ffl(d)t bet uiii; 
vtrralfle (ScniuS fyma &t\i giLuniit waiai. bccm Kitttidiui: tt uiibtflritien bt^nrfi^ie. 
St iDiw Sii^rev, ffliojtwfi, BlaiHcfDcfditc, aite«um«fwf4rt, Jhitihr, ftftfulifer itub 
©M.irdmnnn. Sn fafi alldi pcdiftbcn ©uliunfltn (fidK (v ft* *U OBflttittKc .Siiutild-, 
am febtutenbllHi abtt iwit n ols it^vXn. 8v fiinhrlieS einm titiiiflcn ®oHt'ff«i 5tau 
(Dttilif) untcn nu>d^nt aitb. 2, Vint nd(&iitn JKorflcn. 8, int Simmer auf 

itnb ab'geljtn. 4, but — turn = but already after a few steps. 6, fid) 

fubltii ; ' to continue' may be briefly rendered by bajil. 6, After he had 

seated himself again, etc. 7, iibtr. 8, would be sure = would surely 

(see App. ^§28 and ;o), 8, He — near = He had no idea of it (bavon), 

that his end was so near. 10, unb bitlt feint .gatib mil bciben ^dntcn uxn-. 

f^lDfTm. II. um^tr'itrcn. 12, a = upon a. 13, Then. 14, n>Mum 

man @^il((rS ^ricfc fo forgleS ^rnimlicgen Caff?. 15, Hereupon. 16, tcim 
ISrtrailiro. 17, fcrbtttc tx. 18, ^ilbtt. 18, the — dream, ftiiit 

Zranmbilbtr. 

» Section 111. 

QOETHIE'B DEATH. 
II. 

In silent anguish they' now awaited the close now so surely ap- 
proaching (S. 48, N. 6). His speech was becoming less and less dis- 
tinct. The last words audible ' were : " More Light I " The final ' 
darkness' grew apace, and he' whose eternal longings had been for 
more light, gave a parting cry for it as he was passing under the shadow 
of death. 

He continued to express himself by signs, drawing" letters* with his 
forefinger in the air, while he' had strength, and finally, as life (S. 3, N, a) 
ebbed*, drawing'* figures slowly on the shawl which covered his legs. 
At" half-past twelve he composed " himself in the corner of the easy 
chair. His faithful watcher " placed a finger on her lips to intimate that 
he was asleep'*. It was a sleep in which a life glided'" from the world. 
He " woke no more. — G. H. Lewes, Life of Goethe. 

I, they = his friends, bt( @cincn. 3, In ordinary prose adjectives quali- 

fying a noun should precede it. 3, Snai = last. 4, Simfil (n.) ftiea 

^mitbtr. B, he — death = he who had always longed (fill) fe ijntn) for (nii*] 

more light, cried still parting for it (banadj) when the night of de'iSii syit^- 

idowed him. 6, The ooryunctt-OD. tutt\n "wVtti. a. %ii\S» -^stfo 1& 
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Supporting himself on her ana he Snbem « fii^ auf i^«n Wnn ftatiii, I 

slowlji ascended the stairs. ftitg n iunflfjiii bie £c(ppt ^ig " 

7, a?i[4ftaS(ii, which place after 'forefinger'. 8, After 'he' insert t!it I 

adverb n«<6. 8, 6abin'jiut(ii. 10, drew he slowly figures (SsWhiI, | 

etc. 11. llm Vlb tins. 12, to compose oneself in the corner, jit 1 

riiljig in bit IS* jnriiif legeii. 13, aidrttrin. 14, Use the Present of ibe I 

Subj. App. ^ 38 and § 30. 15, ft^rittn; from, one. le. Say 'G oettf | 

instead of 'he'; woke = awoke; no more, iiitfil initUv. ' 



Section 112. 

OH" TRAVELLHTO {S. j, N. a). 

I ' wish folks ' in general would keep their eyes a little more open 
when they travel by rail '. When I see young people rolling along in 
a Insurious * carriage, absorbed (S. 102, N. 3) in a trashy' shilling novel', 
and' never lifting up their eyes to look out of the window, unconscious' 
of all that" they are passing ;— of " the reverend antiquities, the admirable" 
agriculture, the rich and peaceful scenery '', the " like of which no other 
country upon earth can show (App, § 18); unconscious'*, too, of hot 
much they might^' iearn o/'botany and geology, by ^° simply watching 
the Sowers along the railway banks, and the sections" in the cuttings"; 
— then it grieves me to see what" little use people make of the eyes and 
the understanding which God has given them. They complain of" a 
dull ^ journey : but " it is not the journey which is dull ; it "^ is they who 
are dull. Eyes" have they, and see not; ears have they, and hear not; 
mere'" dolls in smart clothes, too many of them, like the idols of the 
heathen. — Charles Kingsley, Town Geology. 

1, 34 OTPi^lt rceftl. 2, Say '(the) people (tie e«itt) would use (Imperf. 

Subj. of kaut^eii, App. 5 31) in general the eyes a little more', etc. a, mit 

fctr liiftnia^n rtifcii. 4, luxurious^ splendid; for the rendering of the verbs 
in this passage consult S. 78, N. 14, and for their position, App. 5 19 ; to roll 
along, ba^in'toHm. B, fdjlsi^t. 6, Form comp. n. according to S. 76, 

N. sa, B. 7, and — eyes = so that they never lift up their ejes. This 

constr. is necessary to avoid a repetition of participles. 8, iii^ta a^ucnt. 

9, noran fit Osriib<tf[it)Tcn. 10, Say 'nothing of. 11, excellent. 

Vi, landscape, 13, the — which — as, lvi< |i( (grammatical object ; comp. 

S. 51, N. rj. 14, aaif nid^l tinmul o^ntnfc- 15, I might leam much of 

botany, i(ft lenntt Bid fflotaiuE Imwn. The subject 'they' place after 'geology' 
and before the two verbs. 16, by — watching — if they would only watch 

(6tD6ad)tm) ; along — banks = on (an) the sides of the railway. 17, !Sabn> 

i'rojif, n. 18, ^nci^ftiit, m. The two verbs must, of course, stand at tie 

end of the whole passage. 19, wie UHnig, little (denoting quantity}, 

20, libtr, with Ace. 21, dull » wearisome, langnKilig. 22, but — dull 

= but not the journey is dull. 23, fw fdbft finii tt (Comp, S. 104, N. 19). 

24, The inverted constr. would not read well here ; use therefore the ordinary 
constr. 25, are nothing but (aid) dolls in fine clothes, and like (gl(i& 

with Dat.) the idols (@i$tnbilti(t:> of the heathens are there too many of them 
(jinb i^wt |u Bide), 
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THE MAJTAQEaiEITT ' OF THE BODY. 



1 have nothing new to say upon the management which the body 
requires '. The common rules are the best : — exercise without fatigue ; 
generous' living without excess ; early rising, and moderation in sleepitig. 
These are the apothegms' of old women; but if they are not attended 
lo", happiness" becomes (App. § 15) so extremely difficult that' very few 
persons can attain' to it. In * ibis point of view, the care '" of the body 
becomes a " subject of elevation and importance, A walk in the fields, 
an hour's" less sleep, may" remove all these bodily vexations'* and 
disquietudes which are such formidable enemies to'^ virtue; they may 
enable" the mind" to pursue" its own resolves without (hat constant 
train" of temptations to resist, and"* obstacles to overcome, which" it 
alwajs experiences from the bad organisation of its companion. — Sidney 
Smith. 

I, treatment. 2, ttbfitftn, govern, the Gen. 3, strengthening 

food, 4, gclKiWrtaflii. 5, to attend to, bwbntfn, v. tr, 6, the 

acquisition of happiness, 7, Insert the adv. 'only* after 'that'. 8, 1 

cannot attain to it, ii^ fann rt nitfct (tlangin (v. tr.). 8, In — view, ftirii 

fcitftin ®eft(ti9pimfle aiie 6rtra4tet, after which follows the verb {App. ^ 14). 
10, f^jlfgt, f. II, Say 'a grand (tr^abeu) a.nd important subject'. 12, an 

hour. 13, can perhaps. 14, disturbances and troubles, St^ntngMi uitb 

*(r*H'nbeH. IB, Use the noun with the Gen. of the def. art. 16, mind 
= sou). 17, ttfafeiatii, V. tr. 18, folgm, with Dat. 19, ' train ', 

here = host, §eer,n.; of,i)oii; toresist,n>ib(rfif^n, govern, the Dat. 20, Sup- 
ply here 'those'. 21, the acquaintance of which (beren) the soul always 
owes (scrboiiftn, govern, the Dat.J to the defective organisation of its companion. 



P THE SOUECES' OF WATEH. 

There* are many sources of water. The first great source' is the 
ocean, which collects all /Ae water froiik ' the earth ; this water contains 
so large a quantity of salt, that none ° of us can drink it. The sun, 
however, bears 'down upon the ocean's surface, and its heating' rays 
penetrating ' the water, combine, as ' it were, with it (S. 4, N. 5, B), and '" 
raise it up. The atmosphere {S. 5, N. 2), like " a sponge, absorbs the " 
vaporous water, carrying" it from the Equator to" the Arctic and the 
Antartic regions; thus" distributing it north and south. It then con- 
denses in [he form of rain and of snow. When it sinks into the earth 
and pours down the" mountain sides, it forms springs and rivulets, 
entering" (S. 16, N. 4) the ocean again in" the form of rivers. Man 
catches" it in tubs and cisterns, draws'" it from" the rivers, or digs 
down'* into the earth, and catches" it as it passes" along beneath his 
feet. Thus '" we have rain water, river wSter, and spring or well water. — 
"" Lankester. 
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1, Here llriiiulirn. 2, The water has many sources, 8, greii* 

chief; form a comp. n. 4, To render ' from the ' use Uie Gen. of itit I 

def. art. 6, none of us = nobody, 8, bears down upon = shins I 

7, icH)drni(nl. 8, penetrating =■ penetrate, buct^Btin'gt"- insep, comp.sl 

9, as it were, filti^inai. 10, and draw it upward. 11, wie. 13, W I 

wrfcunficte aDafftt. 13, carries it, 14, tia* btn ii^rtlif^it imb fiitli*" I 

'^datgcgtnbin. 15, and disti-ibutes it north and southward. Comp, S. ;i, I 

N. 2, the principle stated there applying likewise to other compound ejtpresior' I 
besides nouns. 10, the = on (an) the. 17, in the form of = as,whiii I 

place after the rel. pron. 18, to enter again the ocean, bttn Qttiin miiK I 

(itflrSmtn. 19, aiiffangdr, sep. c. str. v. 20, to draw water, ^m 

fdlovfm. 21, aiiS. 22, down = deep. 23, fanimdn. iA, 'W 

pass along', here ka^in'flwpfn. 25, Siif lieff ^Etifc. 



THE AKT OP OR4TOBT. 

I' owe my success in life to one single fact', namely: — At" the-] 
twenty-seven' I commenced, and continued for years, ihe process 1 
speaking (S. 34, N. 10) upon, the contents of some historical or 1 
book. These efforts " were made sometimes in a corn-field •, 
in the forest, and not unfrequently in some distant ^ barn, with ' 
and ox for my auditors, It'° is this early practice in the great aitj 
arts that I am indebted for the primary and leading impulses that J 
Inted me forward, and shaped and moulded my entire subsequent" 
Improve", ihen, the superior advantages (S. 16, N. 10) you here 
Let not " a day pass " without exercising (S. 34, N. 10) your po< 
of speech. There is (8.82, N. 7) no power like" that of oratory, " 
controlled " men by" exciting their fears ; Cicero " by* captivating their 
affection and swaying their passions. The influence of the one perished^ 
with its author ; that of the other continues "" to this day, — Henkt Clay". 

1, To avoid beginning with the pronoun 'I', which seldom looks well in 
German, and is considered bad style in letters, place the abject tirst, and con- 
strue according to App, $ 14. S, fiaot = deed or action « S^liat, f.; 
fiut^erent {as in this instance) = 3:lWltfi>rf>f, '-; the Latin factum, pi. 
'Jiatia OP ^Ctrn, la, however, used in both signiflcationa, 3, At 
the, 3in. 4, Supply 'years', and construe thus; I began the process 
(aittfaftteil, n.), which I continued for years (ja^td^ng) to speak daily about 
(fi6«, with Ace.), etc.; some = a. 5, eftotts = exercises. 6, Here 
p ace the verb, 7, iulifiltn, 8, clttltatn. 9, whereby horse and 
ox formed my audience (3iif|*t(t), 10, It — forward = To this eax\f 
practice ... I owe the (irst and leading impulses (Xviitftttvn) which urged me 
forward (UDi'ipirWtrriifn, sep. comp. str. v.). 11, subsequent = later, 
12, Improve=Use, which use in the ind p/rs. pi.; then = therefore; superior 
= great. 13, gcnicgtii. 14, 'Not' in connection with tlie indef. art 
must generally be rendered by 'no'. 15, Dorii'lwrflt^rii. 16, gjebu 
tJltui, n. 17, litlifii b(c b«r Strrtfamttit atei^fommt. 18, tfljmf^fn, 
19, but^ Sctfflima ; render 'their' by the Gen. of the def.art. 20, Supply 
here 'controlled them' (itl)tccfc6t( ji( babun^tag er . . .). Comp. and read 
carefully S. 87, N. 6, and also S. i, N. 3- The verb b((ietrfi6cn requires the 
preposition biiti^. 21, by — passions = that he gained ifi^ fldBiiiiiEnJ thdt 
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« and guided (Ittiftn) their passions. 22, ttflittb ; its author = the author 

the same (to agree with 'influence'). 23, fcil'tduetii, sep. c. w. v.; to 

■ day, bia auf ben 6tiili9«i lag. 24, i^Mic^ Slatj (gtB. 1777 in asirfliiiim, 

ftlSsi in aSartfinfltDii) icm: tin awtvihuifi^ci StaLit^tnann, miiin {1^ al# Ssliii 

W tiiifa^'tn Sanbinaiine^ bid ju tim f)ci$|tfti Smknt bed 'Staus iitraufai'bcilerc ; 

bf UMtb tt }um @taatsfclt:itj[ iiS ^niwaxtig,tB rniannt mi 1829 mat tt uniev 

^ong VtSfibentfttof) im Jtonprtg J^tt^nc in DDr>Df<tirn. ais mli^tr ci bit Sdtiie- 

it unt bit SUntionalbant uertHbigtt. 3m ^uttxt 1349 Scuitte tv brn Jtemi'rumifl (ii; 

. pinfce, luonat^ btm Suben bod Sle^t bet Sietfclgiiiig fiu^tigtt Stlasni buvc^ b.i^ 

®tiitt Ux Union tbgttaunil tvntb, 



Sec/ion 116. 

TiiAUT.v PBTVATIOIfS'. 



Struggles, and, among' other things, of his determination (S. i, N. 2) 
to^ keep out of debt, "My father had a very large family," said he. 
" with limited means. He gave me twenty pounds (S. 58, N. 3) at ' 
starting, and that was all (S, 3, N. 7) he ever' gave me. After I had 
been a considerable time at ' the station at sea I ' drew for twenty more, 
but the bill came ' back protested. I " was mortified '" at this rebuke, and 
made " a promise, which I have ever " kept, that " 1 would never draw 
another bill without" a certMnty of its being paid, I immediately changed 
my mode of living, quitted " my mess '", lived " alone, and " took up the 
ship's allowance, which I found quite suSicient ; washed and mended " 
my oum clothes; made a pair o/'lrousers out ^the ticking of my bed^, 
and, having {S. 55, N. i) by" these means saved as much money as" 
would redeem my honour, I took" up my bill. From (S. 102, N. 4) 
that time to this I " have taken care to " keep within iny means." 

Jervis (S, 5, N. 2) for six years endured pinching '" privation, but pre- 
served his integrity, studied his profession with success, and gradually 
rose=' by merit and bravery to the highest rank. — S. Smiles, Self-Help. 

1, Early Privations, 3«fl(nb(nlJ«briing«i; the story — struggles. This passage, 
literally rendered, is not clear in German, and should be turned thus: of (oon) 
the struggles with privations, which he had to go through (btjlc^cii), when he 
was 3 youth {aid ^Qnglina, which place atler the subject ' he'). 2, among 

other things = unlet onbrcem. 3, fl$ van ©djulben fceil)alten. 4, at 

starting, beim ScgiiiH meinee Eaufbafin; see App. ^ 9. 5, je; for the position 

of the pronoun ' me' sec App, ^ 9, and use the \erb in the Perfect, omitting, 
however, the auxiliary according to App. ^ ai. 6, auf mrinem QJcjlrn )iit 

See. 7, I — more = I drew another (ac<i) ein) bill of twenty pounds. To 

draw a bill, eiinn aiiedjftt jiefioi, 8, to come back protested, mit %voU\t 

Wiebtt: nHtutftiairam. 9, I felt (fi* W^«)- 10, mortified = humbled, 

(lebemfiligt ; at, bur$, U, 'to make x promise', here ein Qlrlfitte a[<leii(ii. 

12, ever ^ always, fleM. 18, that — bill. This clause is best changed into 

a shortened subordinate clause in form of a. supine : never to draw a bill again. 
Place 'again' after 'never'. 14, without — paid, ofim fliii^ fi<%er ju fcin, 

bug man i^n ^insritven iBfirbe. 16, 'To quit', here to give up. 16, Offi= 

jierftif*. 17, To live, equivalent to miJe or ikurll, is generally rendered 

by tODQtlCtt; but equivalent lo exht js rendered by Irbrli. 18, unb b'dl 

^^Hi$ an bit ^^ifstaticittn ; quite, biiv>i;aii9. 19, here flirfrn. 20, bed 
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= bed-covering; Comp. n. S. 36, N. 7, A. 21, by these means » in (of) 
this manner. 22, as — honour ^ in order to redeem (ivieber tin (cfen) my 

honour. 2d, to take up one's bill, fetnen SSe^fel (rgol^Uit. 24, S^ 

' I have always endeavoured*. 25, to keep within one's mean% ni^t Bis 

feine SSittel ^inaitf Uben : for six years, ^t^ 3a^re (ang. SB, We would « 

the superlative here; pinching, bnicfenb. 27, 'to rise% here emfwr'jieiyi: 

to, h\i gu, contracted with the Dat. of the def. art. 

Section 117. 

THE BIiESSEDNESS^ OF FBIENI>8HXP. 

I. 

A' blessed thing it is for any' man or (S. 10, N. 9) woman to haw 
a friend; one human soul whom we can trust utterly; a friend who 
knows the best and the worst * of us, and who loves us, in spite of all 
our faults; who will* speak the honest* truth to us, while the world 
flatters us to ^ our face, and laughs ai us behind our backs ; who wiB 
give^ us counsel and reproof in the days of (S. 3, N. 2) prosperity and 
self-conceit : but * who, again, will comfort and encourage us in the dajs 
of diflSculty^, and sorrow, when the world leaves" us alone to** fight our 
<rwn battle as we can. 

If we have had the g9od fortune to win such a friend, let us do any- 
thing " rather " than lose him. We must give and forgive ; live and let 
live. If our friend have" faults, we must bear" with them (S. 4, N. 5, ff). 
We must hope all things^ belie>*e all things^ endure all things^ rather" 
than lose that most precious of all earthly possessions — a trusty" friend. 

1, €t^]i, m. 2, It Is a blessing. 8, every. 4^ Superlative of 

((fclimm. ' C, will speak «• always speaks. Use the Present likewise with the 
toUowinjT verbs in this i^ossnuie. ' 0, anfci^ti^ 7, tn^ Qcftc^. 8, to 

give counsel and repnH>f to a ^>'Son> fincai ntt Slat imb Slotel gvr ^^kt fteirn; 
self-conceit, ^Mt^ttf<tttii^ f»— The adverbial clause 'in the days — conceit' 
stands at^er the reU pron, and the Dat, ' us* (App. ^ 9)- % but — again, 

btt un* »Wt <xxAs 10, ¥n^ftt«^ !!• 'to leave a person ak>ne% here 

eintii iinjli(^ Uffriu 19> unb trir mtfrra J^amrf, fc got »tr fdimeii, allets 

au<9)uft(bttn lMb<». ia» all, 14» un i^n nut ni^bt ^n tcrlimn. 16, has. 
16, to bear a thing, iM^^ul^ mit ttHM^ ^^lu 17, licbci, whidi {dace before 

the last » all \ la. jmvvlOk jji^. 



} 



Section 118, 

THX BIiBa8ai>NS8a OF naXNDBHIP. 

IL 

And a friend once won (S, 7, N, 3, A\ net\l * ne\"er be lost if we will 
only be trusty and true ourseh^su Friends tnav* |VArt, not merely in body, 
but in spirit, for a while. In the Ini^tle of ^S, 3* N, a> business and the 
accidents of life, ihey may lo»e' sight of euch other for years (S. T15, 
N. 4); and* more — they * may begin to ditVe' ccess in life, in 

their opinions, in their habits;, and tktn VM '^Qfte*, coldness 
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1 estrangement between them ; but not for ever, if each will be but 

isly anil true. 

Wot then', according lo' the beautiful figure of the poet, they will be 

e two ships which set sail* at morning from the same port, and ere'" 
Bthtfall lose sight of each other, and " go each on its own course, and 

its own pace, for many days, through many storms and seas; and " 

t meet again, and" find themselves lying side by side in the same 
tven, when the long voyage is past. — Charles Kikgslet, " The Water 
' r Life." 

r 1, need — lost = we need (btdiiijfn) never to lose. 2, may — can, after 

^ich place ihe adverbial clause ' for a while ', ouf (utjt 3"t ; the verb ' part ', 

' h is equivalent to ' be separated ' should stand at the end of the whole 
ge ; 'in body ', (Stpttlii^ ; ' in spirit ', geiitig. 3, to lose sight of eaeli 

■, (ic6 WIS Urn eiffi*! utdicrtn. 4, ja wi) m<\}x. 6, Say 'it is 

ssible that their success in life, their opinions, their habits begin to differ 
hijfecitrfn) '. 6, for a time, eine 3ett loitg, which place after ' and ' ; ' may ', 

here tnitg ; ' be ', here = exist, bcflebtn. 7, Here follow copula and subject 

according to App. § 14. 8, according to, na^; Rgure, %ilt,n. ; to l>e like, 

aUiiftu, which governs the Dat, 8, to set sail aui'frgtin. 10, ere night- 

fall, DOC 2)unt(llwtlj(n. 11, Say ' and of which each through many storms and 
upon many seas [Wtcc, n.) for days pursues its own course ifHit^luiig, f.) and its 
own pace (Eiiuf, m.)". 12, and — again, iwlt^e abet bcnnpf^ iritttr lufam'men; 

trcifcn. 13, Say 'and find that they lie after the long voyage (Stefa^cl, f.) 

side by aide (n(b«n einanttr) in the same haven'. 

Section 119. 

»DO GOOD IN TOUB OWN SPHERE OF ACTIOIT'. 
■■ 
" I want to be at work' in the world," said Tom, " and not dawdling 
away' three years at Oxford." 

" What do you mean ' by ' at work in the world f ' " said the master, 
with ' his lips close to his saucerful of tea, and peering at Tom over it. 

"Well, I mean real work; one's' profession, whatever' one will really 
have to do, and make one's living by. I want to be doing some real 
good, feeling {S. 30, N. 4) that I am not only at play ' in the world," 
answered Tom, rather' puzzled to find out himself what he really 
did mean. 

" You are mixing up two very different things in your bead, I'°think, 
Brown," said the master, putting down" (S. in, N, 6) the empty saucer, 
" and you ought to get clear " about them (S. 4, N. 5, £). You '' talk of 
' working to get your living ' and ' doing some real good in the world ' 
in the same breath.'' 

1, SiJirtungflfniB, m.; your=thy. 2, to be at work = to do something. 

S, to dawdle away, Dccgciitcii. 4, mean = understand; by, imtrr; use the 

and pers. sing. 5, 5>it Sippm on Stn 9faiit In Polldi Unlectune ft&cnb; to 

peer at a person, ouf tiiim biirftii ; over it, boruSer meg. fl, jtiiianbeS. 

7, whatever (boa watj one must really do to make one's living t\ei«ti\ ttW.'n.VML, 
DirlinKn), 8, at play = for play (jum. S^wUxiy B, ^a^ •■ wrtas.'wto.^. 
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puzzled (vertegen) at (uBer) the meaning (©inn, m.) of his words *. 10, The 

words * I think, Brown * are best placed at the head of the passage ; Comp. 8. 
64, N. 1 1 ; to mix up, vermengen. 11, auf ben %\\&t fU((en. 12, to get 

clear about a thing, ft<^ uber eht>ad !(ar iverben. I cannot get clear about that, 
i&l fann mir taruber ni(^t flat twrben ; — ought — should. 18, Use the and 

pers. sing., and read carefully S. i, N. 3, and S. 87, N. 6, which will enable yoa 
to construe this passage. The adverbial clause ' in the same breath ' ( « in one 
breath) must be placed after the predicate 'talk '; to talk of a thing, ))0B dM 
fprec^en. 

* 

Section 120. 

DO GOOD rs* YOUR OWN 8FHEKB OF AOnOlST. 

II. 

Now *, you may be getting a good living in a profession, and jfet 
doing no good at all in the world, but (S. 6, N. lo) quite * the contraij. 
Keep' the latter before you as your one object, and you* will be right 
whether you make a living * or not ; but • if you dwell on the other, 
you'll very likely drop^ into mere money- making, and let* the wofM 
take care of itself, for good or evil. Don't be in a hurry • about finding 
your work in the vjox\k for yourself ; you are not old enough to (S. 19, 
N. 7) judge for yourself yet, but just *° look about you in the place you 
find yourself in, and try (S. 51, N. 13) to make things" a little better 
and honester there. You'lP' find plenty to keep your hand in at Oxford, 
or wherever else you [may] go. And^' don't be led away to think this 
part of the world important, and that unimportant. Every corner of the 
world is important. No man knows whether this part or that part is" 
most so, but every man may '^^ do some honest work in his own comer. — 
Thomas Hughes, " Tom Brown's School Days." 

1> Now — getting, <Du fannfl bit mm aber tjiefleid^t . . . vetbiencn. 2, quite « 

: ! just, gerabe. 8, Say * Keep the last part of your sentence as your principal 

aim ($au^?tjtoe(!, m.) before your eyes (tjor Slugen) '. 4, Say * you will do 

right*. 5, Insert babei after * living*. 6, Say * but if you have only 

the other (to agree with * part ') before your eyes *. 7, to drop into mere 

money-making, in bloge ©elbmaci^evei t)erfa((en. 8, to let the world take care 

of itself for good or evil, bie SBctt im ©uten uub im 58ofen fid^ felbfl uberlafftn. 

9, to be in a hurry, ji^ becilen ; about finding = to find (S. i, N. 3). 

10, 'just*, here mir, which place after verb and pronoun; in the place, an ber 
StcKc ; to find oneself, fi^ beflnben. 11, * things *, here = life, with def. art., 
after whicli place the adv. * there'; honester = more virtuous. 12, The 
clause * at Oxford — go * is best placed at the head of the whole passage ; to 
keep your hand in = to do. 13, And — away, SaJ bic^ aud^ XLvSofi bagn 
»erleiten ; to think a thing important, eine <Sad^e fiir untfitig b^^^ten. 14, is 
most so — is most important. — When the superlative is used as a pre- 
dicate, it is generally preceded by (lltt (the preposition an contracted with 
the definite article, dative case singular, masculine), and takes the dative 
termination eit; as — This matter is not important, but that is most important^ 
biefe @ad^e ijl nic^t iwic^tig, aber Jene ifl am toici^tigflen. 15, may — comer— 
can in his own comer do something good. 
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GERMAIN COMPOSITION. SECTION I il. yij 

Section 121. 

Tsi STATE' OF IRELAIfD. 



II (Conclusion of a Speech delivered' la the House of Commons 
in March i8*8.) 
We must all endeavour to get ' rid of passion in* discussing this church 
testion, which", I am sorty to say, is, of all others, the most calculated 
\ create passion. We are ° all, I believe, of one religion. I do not 
how (S. 51, N. 13), but I suppose there ' will come a time in the history 
f the world, when men will be astonished* that Catholic* and Protes- 
ij,nt. Churchman^" and Nonconformist", had" so much animosity and 
suspicion against each other. 

I " accept and believe in a very grand passage which I once met '* with 
in the writings of the illustrious founder of the colony and (S. 10, N. 9) 
state g/Tennsylvania, that""the humble", meek, merciful, just, pious, 
and devout souls are' everywhere of ° one religion ; and when death" 
(S. 3, N. z) has taken off the mask, they will know" one another, though 
the diverse liveries " they wear make '" them strangers." 

1, 3t>if<utb, ID. S, to deliver a speech, cine Olrki ^Irtit. Construe according 
to S, 7, N. J, j^ ; the House of Commons, las ^xxi tec ®em(iiicii. 3, to 

get rid of passion, fi^ lur 8eittiii(l|aftli4r(it (nt&aUfn. 4, in discussion = 

when we discuss (hrvrt^^en). 6, wtlt^e leibcr niet)t aid {ttx anteii bafu angctfian 
ift, bit Seibtnf^afien ju (vnatn. 6, are — have; of one •= the same. 

Commence the passage with '1 believe', 7, there — time, t3 mirb einfi . .. 

(ini 3eil Fomtnen. 8, to be astonished at a thing, |i$ iitier ctumd nunbtrn. 

Comp. S, 87, N. 6. 6. Use the pi. with this and the three following 

nouns. 10, ^members of the English Church. 11, Stonfonfi'nni^in. 

12, to have animosity, fftiiibfifiaft fitgm. 13, Say ' I believe in (nn, with 

Ace.) the following sublime utterance (Slulmmfl, f.)'. 14, met with— read. 

15, The passage ' that — religion ' will be much improved by substituting the 
adverb 'namliii; ' (viz.) for the conjunction 'that '. Ifl, bie Stftfifibtnen. 

17, After 'death' insert the pron, 'iftittii', which will mate the reading much 
clearer; auxiliary 'has' may be omitted according to App. 5 2a. 18, fitfe 

(iuaiib(r ertdiiien. 19, Use the pi. of ©motib, n. 20, make them 

strangers, fw ^ioiifbfn iinltr tinanbtr (ntftunbtti. 



I 



Section 122. 

THE STATE OF IKEIiAITP. 



Let us act in this spirit, and our work is ' easy. The noble lord (S. 5, 
), towards ' the conclusion of his speech, spoke of the cloud which is 
at present hanging' over Ireland. It is a dark and heavy cloud, and 
its darkness expands ' over the feelings of men in all parts of the British 
Empire. But' there is a consolation that we may all take to ourselves. 
An inspired king, bard, and prophet has left' us words which' are not 
only the expression of a fact, but we may take them as the utterance 
of a prophecy. He says ; " To ' the upright there arises light in the 
darkness." 
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80 GERMAN COMPOSITION. SECTION I22. 

Let US try in this matter to be upright*. Let us tiy to be jast,ani' 
that cloud will " be dispelled ; the dangers which we see will vanish; 
and we " may have the happiness of leaving* (S. i. N. 3) to our children 
the heritage of an honourable citizenship in a united and prosperous'^ 
empire. — The Right Hon. John Bright. 

1, is easy = will be easy for us (Dat. of persn. pron.). 2, an, contr. viA 

the dat. of the def. art. 3, f(^\ueben. 4, fi4 erflre'cf en. 6, Sav 

* But one consolation we can all gather from it ^ To gather, enttte^mm; from, 
and. Read S. 4, N. 5, B, 6, ^^intertaifett, insep. comp. str. v. 7, Say 

* which not merely designate (bejei^nen) a fact (S. 115, N. 3), but (S. 6, N.ioi 
which we may (-can) also take (^m'nel^mfn) as a prophecy (read App. § 18)'. 
8, " giir ben ©cred^ten erf^ebt fi* ein 8i(^t m bet ginfterni^ ". 9, I think there 
is but the adj. 'gered^t' to render both * upright ' and * just ' in the underiyini 
sense. 10, wirb j!(3^ ©crteUen. 11, we may have == we shall perhaps 
have; happiness = joy. 12, prosperous, g(u(fU(^ ; empire » state. 

Section 123. 

BR GUTHBIE ON BAGGEB SCHOOItS^ 

I. 

The ' interest I have been led to take in the Ragged School mov^ 
ment is an example of how, in Providence, a man's destiny — ^his coarse 
of life, like that of a river — may be determined and affected by veiy 
;. ij trivial circumstances. It is rather ' curious — at least it is interesting for 

me to* remember — that (S. 66, N. 15) ti was by a picture I was first* 
led to take an interest in ragged schools — by a picture in an old, ob- 
scure®, decaying burgh ^ that stands on the shores of the Frith of Forth, 
1;! the birth-place (S. 53^, N. 9) of* Thomas Chalmers. I went • to see 

■jj this place many years ago, and, going (S. 55, N. i) into an inn for " re- 

It freshment, I found the room covered (App. §1) with pictures of shep- 

herdesses with their crooks, and sailors in" holiday attire, not" 
particularly interesting. But above the chimney-piece there " was a 
y p large print ", more " respectable than its neighbours, which ^® represented 

i '? a cobbler's room. 

I I 1, JDoftor ©ut:^ric iiBer bie ©ci^uten fur \jettDal^rtojle Jlinber.— <Sogenannte 'Ragged 

? ^j Schools' eriflieren in JDeutf^lanb wol^l niti^t, unb gwav au« bem einfad^en ®nmbe, »ei( 

tt)ir lie bi^f^er uid^t notig l(>atten 2, This passage requires an altogether 

different construction. Say 'The circumstances which led me {xotl^ mvij 

ba^in ful^vtcn) to interest myself for the establishment of schools for neglected 

children, are an example of (ba»on) how through Providence (butc^ bie SSocfe- 

Ijung) the fate of a man (SKeufd^) — his course of life (S. 76, N. 22, 5,i) like 

(glcic^, with dat.) that of a river — can be determined and affected (beein^tft) 

\ \ : by very trivial (gcringfiigiQ) circumstances *. For the position of the verbs read 

! ji App. §§ 16-20. 8, * rather*, here « not « little. 4, to remember, 

! ji mic^ baran ju erinnem. 5, jucrft. 6, obscure « unknown. 7, * burgh', 

I ' ! here Jlecfcn, m. ; the relat. clause * that — Forth ' may be elegantly rendered 

; attributively, thus : am Ufer be« gritl^ of Sort^ Meaen, which last word inflect 

correctly and place before the qualified noun* burgh *. 8, t)on. 9, went 

to see « visited; place, Drt, m.; the adverbial clause of time is best placed at 

i; the head of the passage. 10, Say *to ( = in order to) refresh myself. 
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GERMAN composition: SECTION 123. 81 

n holiday attire, tat gfjlaiijujf. 12, Insert' •uibicb<U!tre', 18, there 

= hung. 14, print, |ioi)f(^lliH, m.; or Jtupffvftid), in. 15, Supply 

bbich was'; 'respectable', here = tolerable, mvagli^- W, Since we 

iBimenced the preceding clause with a relative pronoun, it need not be 
peated here. Substitute the conj. 'and ' (or ' which' ; a cobbler's room - the 
prkshop of a cobbler. 

Section 124. 
DB. aUTHBLE OH KAGGED SCHOOLS. 



The' cobbler waa there himself, spectacles' on nose, an old shoe 
between his (S. 43, N. 9) knees, the massive ' forehead and firm mouth 
indicating' great determination of character, and, beneath his bushy eye- 
brows, benevolence ' gleamed out on a number of poor ragged boys and 
girls who stood at their lessons round ihe busy cobbler. My curiosity 
■was awakened ; and in the inscription I read how this man, John Pounds, 
a cobbler in Portsmouth, took' pity on the multitude of poor ragged 
children left' by ministers and magistrates, an;/ ladies and gentlemen, to 
go to ruin in the streets — how', like a good shepherd, he gathered in 
these wretched'" outcasts — how he had trained" them to God and the 
world — and how", while earning his daily bread by" the sweat of his 
brow, he had rescued" from misery and saved to" society not less than 
five hundred of these gendemen". I felt" ashamed of myself, I'* felt 
reproved for the little I had done, My feelings " were touched. I was 
astonished at the man's achievements; and I™ well remember, in" the 
enthusiasm of the moment, saying to my companion (and I have seen in 
ray cooler and calmer moments no reason for" unsaj-ing the saying); 
" That man is " an honour to humanity, and deserves the greatest monu- 
ment ever " raised within the shores of Britain." 

1, The— himself, Ha fag bft ®(^uf|flii(tr, wu n leibtt inib ftbtc. 2, spectacles, 
tiesStillt; on, aiif, with the def. art. 3, broad. 4, indieating = gave 

evidence of (jtugHi Don). 6, benevolence — cobbler=shone forth (erglan(«i) 
a pair of benevolent eyes with which he looked {bliifeii) upon a number 
(Snia&l, f.) cf poor, ragged (j(rliinll't) boys and girls who learned their lessons 
(Mufgalw, f.) and stood around the busy ( = industrious) cobbler. To stand 
around a person, urn einen Ijinim'jie^n. 6, to take pity on a person, ii^ 

iemunCrt (rtatmm, with gen. 7, Use the gen. of the adjectives. 8, left- 
streets = which ministers (@ci{)li^c) and magistrates (Dhigfeit, f.) had left 
(uSnlafftit) to their ruin in (uuf) the streets. Read App. § 17. 9, After 

'how' follows the subject ' he ' according to S. 66, N. 15. 10, wretched = 

unfortunate; gathered in -^ assembled around himself, unt fi$ bet u(rfainmflti. 
11, to train, (rjit'^n ; to, fur. 12, iinb ivie ir ftf, lua^rrtiB er . . . scrtititte. 

13, by — brow, tm ©(fciutiBt feinrt angetit^tes, which place after 'daily bread'. 

14, to rescue from misery, auS ttnt Sleiifi jiel|en. The auxiliary verb, which must 
be used in the Subjunctive, according to App. ^^ 28 and 30, may be omitted 
in the intermediate clauses of this long period, and placed but once at the end 
of the entire passage. 15, Use the dat. of the def. art. 16, The word 
' gentlemen ' is best used in its unaltered form in this passage. It should be 
placed in inverted commas. 17, to feel ashamed of oneself, {ii^ bcfi^amt 

_|u^l[n. 18, Say 'The little (ttai) I had done was to me (mir) a reproach'. 
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19, feelings = heart 20, 1 well remember » I know yet very welL SI, Say 
* that I said m the enthusiasm of the moment ', etc. Sffi. hoB (8cfa0tt p 

koiberrufeit. 28, ntaciht ber 9Renf(^]^it (Sffxt. 24, -which ever Qe) has beet 
raised within the British Isles. 

Section 125. 

DR. GUTHBIE ON BAGGED SCHOOIiS. -- 

III. 

I^ took up that man's history, and / found it animated by* the spiiit 
of Him who * had " compassion on the multitude/* John Pounds was 
a clever man besides '; and, like * Paul, if he could not win a poor bo]f 
in (auf) any other way, he won him by art He ^ would be seen chasing 
! |:'ji a ragged boy along the quays, and compelling him to come to^ school, 

Ij! not by (bur^) the power* of a policeman, but by the power of a hot 

I potato. He knew the love an *® Irishman has for a potato ; and ** John 

Pounds might be seen holding under a boy's nose a very hot potato, 
and ^' wearing a coat as ragged as the boy himself wore. When the 
day comes when ^' honour shall be done to whom honour is due ", P 
can fancy the crowd of those whose fame poets (S. 3, N. 2) have sung'', 
and to whose memory monuments have been raised, dividing *^ like a 
wave, and " passing the great, and the noble, and die mighty of the 
land, this poor, obscure old man stepping forward and receiving the 
especial notice of Him who said : " Inasmuch *• as ye did it to one of 
the least of those, ye did it also to me." — Dr. Guthrie. 
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1, I followed up (vevfotgen) the life of this man. 2, ))on. 8» of Hon, 

beffen. 4, who (bee ba) had compassion with the poor. 6, aud^, placed 

after the verb. 6, toie $aulu«, which place after * him ' ; by art = through 

cunning (2i|l). 7, He — seen « One saw him often ; to chase a person, 

einem na(|'(aufen. Read S. 78, N. 14, 2. 8, gut (S^ufe. 8, SRac^^t^i 

10, Say ' of an I. for a hot potato *. 11, and one could often see how 

J. P. held a hot potato under a boy's nose. — To hold a potato under one's 
nose, einem eine Jlartcfel untet bie 9lafe l^alten. 12, and (insert here boiei) 

wore as ragged a coat as the boy himself. 18, an bent ($^re enoiefen toitb. 

14, to be due, Qebii()ren. 16, Say ' then I see (bann fe^e ic^ im ®ei^e) how 

i I U all those ', etc. 16, Beftnjen. 17, ji^ g(ei(i^ eiiier JBofle an«einanberteileii. 

" ' 18, and — said » see, how this poor, unknown old man steps forward (^tvor^ 

treteu) and passes by (an einem worii'berfcftreiten) the great, noble and mighty of 
the land, and is received (S. 2, N. 1) with especial attention by Him ())on 3^ 
whicii place after the conj. * and ') who (insert ba) said. 19, Say * What 

■ , , 5 you (i^r) have done to the least (bem ©eringflen) of (unter) these, that have you 

■ : 5 done to me'. 

;i ;| Section 126. 

i I ; SHYLOOK^ MEDITATINa ILBVENGR 

lil . If it will feed* nothing else (S. 27, N. 8), it will' feed my revenge. 

1 I i He has disgraced* me, and hindered* me of h^i^ ** million I laughed* 

at my losses, mocked^ at my gains, scorned thwarted* my 

\ \\. bargains, cooled* my friends, heated^* my 'i" what's his 
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son ? I am a Jew ! Has " not a Jew eyes P Has not a Jew hands, 
3, senses, affections." passions? Is (S. 2, N. j) he not fed with" 
me food, hurt with the same weapon, subject'" to the same 
leases, healed" by the same means, warmed" and cooled by the 
i summer and winter, as a Christian is? If" you stab us, do we 
* bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do we 
Bt die? and" if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are hke*" 
■ 1 the rest (S, 37, N. 8), we will resemble you in that"! If a Jew 
; a Christian, what " is his humility ? Revenge ". If a Christian 
J a Jew, what" should his sufferance be by Christian example? 
why", revenge 1 The villany you teach (5.42, N. 4) me I" will ese- 
cuie ; and " it shall go hard but'" I will better the instruction. — Wiluah 
Shakespeare, " The Merchant of Venice." 

1, ei)l!lrrfoiifiHa^(fiiin(nb. 3, feed=satisfy. S, Insert the adv. 

tot^ after the subject. 4, disgraced = insulted, btf^impft. 5, t\mn 

urn awaS bcin^clt. 6, Supply 'has' to begin this clause; at, fiber, with ace. 

7, to mock at a thing, etivaB Dtrfpotten, v, tr, ; ' my gains ' may be rendered by 
mcinen Jticfit. 8, crossed (bun^fnii'^(n) my enterprises, 8, cooled = 

made indifferent. 10, heated = incited (oufteijtn). 11, And for what 

(oM wddicm) reason \ 12, As a. rule the English ' not a ' or ' not an ' 

is best rendered by tba indef. numeral ttilt. Say ' Has a Jew no eyes' ? 
13, feelinys, 14, \:d\\. 15, Say ' is he not subject to', etc.; to be 

subject to a thing, finer Saiilt mittili'tvfeii fciu. 16, This verb requires 

again the passive voice, and copula and subject must be supplied; by, tutifi. 
17, Say 'not warmed'jtheauxiliary need not berepeatedhere. 18, Begin 
with the principal sentence in this and the two following passages. ' You ', 
here i^r. IB, Say 'and we shall not revenge ourselves, if you wrong 

us (Unrcc^t jufugen) '. 30, to be like, glcic^cn, with dat. ; in the rest, in tilleni 

uk[jtn. 21, in that, batin. 22, what is =in what (wherein) consists. 

23, 3n btr Olat^t. 24, In what (wherein) shall according to the Christian 

example consist his sufferance (ajuHen, n., or iDuIbuna, f-) ? 25, Slun, bcf^ 

rool)! in btr ffladft! 26, i$ mill fie aiiroeHten. 27, and — hard, un6 hJ 

milgtc ftltfam jiigc^en. 28, but — instruction -if I should not even (nod), 

after 'not') excel ('should excel' Imperf. of the Subj. of flbtvtteffen; App. j jj) 
my teachers. 

k Section 127. 

CHABACTBB' < 



In' analyzing the character of heroes it is hardly possible to separate 
altogether the ' share of fortune from their own *, The epoch made ° by 
Charlemagne in the history of the world, the illustrious families which ' 
prided themselves in him as their progenitor, the ' very legends of 
romance, which are full of his fabulous exploits, have' cast a lustre 
around his head, and testify* the greatness that has embodied itself in 
his name. None '", indeed, of Charlemagne's wars can be compared 
with the Saracenic victories of Charles Martel ; but " that was a contest 
for freedom, his for conquest; and *' fame is more partial to successful 
rsston than to patriotic resistance. 
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84 GERMAN COMPOSITION. SECTION I2y. 

1, Say * The character of Charles the Great (S. 53, N. 9) \ Staxl bee (Bxoh 
Jtou^ bet granfen unb fv&ter romif(^er Jtaifer, tt)urbe am 2. Slprit 74*^ toa^rfc^einlwj 
at Slad^ett, geBoren unb loar bet ®o^n $ipind bed JlCeinen unb ber (Snfet itail 
^acteCU, beff'en ®iege uber bie ^aragenen in biefer £eftion tttoaf^nt koerbnu 9U4 
bent !lobe feined fcniglici^en 93atetd (768) trat er gemeinfdjiaftlid^ mit feinem Stabs 
Jtar(mann bie (Regierun^ an, toarb' abec f^on im 3a^re 77 if burcS^ ben Zoh feiatf 
^ruberd unb bie 9Lu6f(^Ue$ung ber ®o]^ne be6fe(ben Dom lll^rone, 9l((einBerrf(^ diet 
a((e Stanfen, t>on ben ^l^renaen bid j^um Slieberrl^in unb gnm SReere, auq in SDentfit; 
lanb itbet bie ^Bai^ent; ^^uringer unb 9Llantannen. S)urc^ j^ai^tre^e Sttit^t enoeitecte cr 
iebo(^ bie ©ren^en feined (Reined fel^r ba(b, unb iteax norbli(^ ^^ J^^ (Stber, fubUc^ Hit 
|um C^bro unb na(!^ Unteritalien, unb o^iid) bid gut @aale, bent Sdol^ntetnxilbe nnb Ut 
Zfitii, bid et im Salute 800 \>om $ap{le Seo III. im <St. $etetd ^om gu (Horn friedul 
aid romif^et jtai[et gefront tourbe. (St jiatb am28. 3anuat8i4. 3n Jtarl bem 4lt9pav 
n}ie i^n bie ©ef^tc^te mit (Re(^t benaunt f^at, mat bet Segtunbet bet ftaatiid^n Dtbnnit 
fur bie gefammte ©etmanenn^elt evfd^ienen. ®eine Sebendaufgabe, bie il^nt »on ^btfaa^ 
an feOflanb, toat, aiit beutf^en <Stdmme in ben einen ft&n!if(|en Oleid^dverbonb unb ti 
bie eine (l^tiflli^e Jlit^e gufammenjufajfen. ^em beflen XeiCe nad^ ifl fie il^nt ^laoBfit 
unb fo i)at et bet na(!^folgenben Seit, bem ganjen ^itttiaUtt, bad ®epr&ge feincd (8etM 
auf^ebtudft. 3n niemanb {le((t ^d) bie e^t beutfd^e 9Ltt bet atten 3eit fo l^rrlic^ bat, ail 
in t^m. Slid et bie Jhone et^ielt, gdi^lte et etjl 26 3a^te, {lanb alfo in ber SMft mt 
^h'tte ber 3ugenb. 6r UKit Don getoaltiget Stoxj^n^to^t, eine ^elbengeflaft, nnb mi 
ni(^t minbet gen)a(tiget Jlorpetftaft, fo ba$ et beim frol^Uc^n SBaibkoetf ben ^am^wit 
bem toiiben $lueto(^fen in ben 9Ltbennenn}d(betn )oie ein @pie( aufnal^m ; thttbavopt mi 
ienet £ufl an Jhieg unb ®efa^r, toie fte ben abenteuetnben ^ettonigen ber S3o(fetiN» 
berung eigen gewefen mat ; in ben toi^tigen JDingen bet ffielt »on jener JQMt mb 
' (Rucf fi(^td(oi!gfeit, bie nod^ feinem gto^en SRanne gefe^It ; unb ebenfo xm ffeinen 1^ 
bed ^aufed unb bed tdg(i(^en IBetfel^td Don ienet SAilbe, ^eiterfeit unb Stifle brt 
®mutt^, bie fo getne ©efd^rten t^ttx ©to^e {inb. Mt btefe ^igenfd^aften 1^ ec 
mit feinem bamaligen 93ol!e gemein ; vonS i^n aber fiber badfelbe erl^ob, bod nntr bet 
meitfc^auenbe ©eifl, bet bem alien dtomettum bod Q^otbilb eined meltumfaffenben Stootd 
abgeletnt l^tte, unb bet bied 9)?ufler o!^ne fne^tif(^e Slad^al^mung bem fo gang onboi 
germanifci^en SQBefen angupaffen mufte. Hub gn>ar ifl biefer ®txft, ber fl^ in i^nt ej^ 
Barte, um fo munbetvoKet, totH niemanb nadpmeifen fann, tt)ie et fH) gebilbet, nnb ttcr 
i^^n fo gelei^tt unb etgogen l^t. $lud bem S)unfe( feiner 3eit gel^t er, im eigenen Sittb 
leud^tenb, auf. 2, S3eim Slnall^fleren t>on ^elben^arafteven. 8, the share (Hn^ 
m.) of fortune - of a happy (guuflig) fate (©efdbirf, n.). 4, Supply * individusdity'; 
altogether— quite. 6, made, gefcjfcaffen ; oy, Don. Use the attributive con- 

struction as explained in S. 7, N. 3, j1, 6, Say ' which called him with pride 
their progenitor *. 7, Say * even the romantic legends *. 8, Say * have 
crowned his head with glory (Otu^m, m.)'. In elevated diction * liead ' is 
rendered by <^atl^t '»n. 9» be^eugen. 10, Say * It is indeed (xoo^) 

true that none of Charles's wars can be compared to (mit) the victories of 
Charles Martel over the Saracens'. 11, but — conquest = but these were 

contests for freedom (grei^eitdfdmpfe), whilst his (to agree with • wars ') were 
contests for conquest (©toberungdfdmpfe). 12, Say * and fame (S. 3, N, a) has 
more partiality (^^orliebe, f.) for successful aggression (Slngtiff, m.)', etc. 

Section 128. 



OF CFATlTiEMAQNE. 

II. 

As a scholar*, his acquisitions* were little superior' to those of his 
unrespected son ; and in * several points of view the glory of Charie- 
magne might be * extenuated by an analytical dissecdon. But * rejecting 
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a mode of judging equally uncandid and fallacious, we shall find ihat be 
possessed in everything that grandeur of c once pi ion which distinguishes 
extraordinary minds'. Like Alexander, he seemed born" for universal 
innovation '° ; in a life restlessly active '*, we see him reforming {S. 78, 
N. 14,5) the coinage", and establishing the legal divisions of money "; 
gathering '* about him the learned of «very country, founding schools 
and collecting libraries; interfering", but with the lone of a King, in 
religious controversies; aiming", though prematurely, at the formation 
of a naval force; attempting", for" the sake of commerce, the magnifi- 
cent" enterprise of uniting (S. I, N. 3) the Rhine and'" Danube; and" 
meditating to mould the'" discordant codes of Roman and barbarian 
laws into one uniform system. — Hallam, " The Student's Middle Ages." 

1, Scholar =' pupil or schoolboy' is rendered by ©^iiltt ; ='student ' by 
Stilfccnt, and = 'leamed man' by (SeltV'ttr. The last sense is applicable here. 
2, acquisition5= knowledge. 3, superior, fibttltdtii^ with dat. unrespected =• 
unnoticed, 4, iu many respects, in mitn^tr igmlii^t, after which place 

'might'. E, be — dissection, tur^ tine (bgcSiibt Unttrfm^nng oef^ntfiltrl 

»ttt(it. 0, Sly ' But if we reject an equally (tint efirafo) partial (partEtifc^) 

and (alfl) fallacious (triigttif^) mode of judging (©curttilungeiBtift, f.) '. 7, Use 
the gen. of the def. art. 8, 'mind', here ®eifl, m. 9, bom = created ; 

'universal', here ivcitnnifiiiTdib. 10, innovations = reforms. 11, All 

ports quaiifj'ing a noun must be plaoed before It. 12, 3?!iin)fi;{lmi, n. 
13, form a comp. u. according to S. 36, N. 7, j!l; both nouns are combined in 
the sing. 14, Complete the clause by saying ; 'we see him gathering', etc., — 
to gather, Mrfommeln; about, um; of every country r,of all countries. 15, in- 
terfering in religious controversies, fi^ mil rtiifliSftn @h:dtigftitm firfafffn ; after 
which place the clause 'but — King', and supply 'always' after 'but'; 'tone', 
here == dignity. 16, This sentence should likewise be introduced by 

supplying 'We see him ', after which place ' though prematurely ' (ju (ni6j(itig) ! 
to aim, gttifn (lUi^). 17, Begin this clause with ' see him '. 18, for 

the sake of, iim . . . willtn, with Gen. 10, attempt the magnificent enter- 

prise, ttii grogaTligm SitifiK^ maiden. 20, and^with the. 21, unb barauf 
fiiinni. 23, the — laws. He fiifi iutbtt:fpr«c^enb(n romififieu unb funftifltn (S)cfc))( ; 

uniform, lin^iitlii^ ; to mould, V[(f(^mclj(n< 

hSeeh'on 129, 
OOETHE'S DAILT IiJWE AT WEIMAB, 



Passing through an ante- chamber, where, in cupboards, stand his 
mineral ogical collections, we enter (App. § 14) the study, a \o\v-roofed, 
narrow room (®emai^, n.), somewhat dark (S. 128, N, ri), for it is 
(S. 2, N. 1) lighted only through two tiny windows, and ' furnished 
with a simplicity quite touching to behold. 

In the centre' stands a plain oval table of unpolished oak'. No arm- 
chair is to be seen, no sofa, nothing; which (S. 3, N. 7) speaks' of 
comfort. A plain hard chair has ° beside it the basket in which he 
used ' to place his handkerchief. Aga.inst ^ the wall, on the right, is a ' 
long pear-tree table, with book-shelves, on which stand lexicons and 
^nuals. Here hangs a pincushion, ve nerable in * dust, with the visiting- 



^^manuals. i 
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cards, and other trifles which" death had made sacred. Here*' alsoi 
medallion of Napoleon, with this'* circumscription : " Scilicet " immenM 
BUperest ex nomine multunn," On the side-wall again, a book-caK, 
with some works of poets. On the wjll to the left is a long desk of 
soft wood, at" which he was wont' to write. A sheet of paper wilb 
notes of'^ contemporary history is fastened near" the door, and behind" 
this door tables" of music and geology. 

1, and — behold - and is (i|1) famished with an almost (faft) touchins « 
plicit^. S, middle. 3, tSif^enfiot), n.; the oa.]L^ oak-tree, is renderti 

by (Sii>t,{., or ISit^taum, m. 4, speaks- points to; to point to a thing, (if 

ttma btutiu. 6, has beside it ^ stands beside. 6, used to place, p 

l(fl(n pfltglt. 'To nae', when employed traniiti-oely, is generally rendered bj 
fe(au<!^cn, grbraui^n, bmu^n, an'itiinttn, and ner&taui^ii, whilst intraniiti-wlj it ii 
rendered by pjicjim or atiDo^nt f'in, in the sense of 'to be accustomed to*, 'to 
be in the habit of ',' to be wont to do'. 7i Against ^on; on {or to) the right, 
ttSiM; on (ar to) the left, Woli. 8, dn (anger 3:ifc6 con Strti6auwbo(), 

8, in dust ''through its age. 10, which — sacred, bit burt^ brn Xe'o s(l)dli^ 

finb. 11, Insert 'is' or 'hangs', 13, this = the, 13, Scilicet- 

roultum, Little honour is derived from a great name. 14, at, 11. 

IS, Cibtt bit (or aii6 ber) £iige«>i(f;^i({)t(. 16, in btr 91al)c btr X^itr : to fasten, 

on'htftin. 17, un; supply 'hang' after 'door'. 18, mufifaEif^ ml 

gtelugtf^t S^abrllin. 

Section 130. 

GOETHE'S DAILY UFE AT WEIBtAH. 

II. 

The same door leads into a bedroom; it is a' closet with a window, 
A simple bed, an arm-chair by* its side, and a tiny washing-table, with 
a. small white basin on il and a sponge, is' all the furniture. 

From the other side of the study we enter the library, which should* 
rather be called a lumber-room of books. Rough' deal shelves hold the 
books with • bits of paper, on which are written " philosophy," " history," 
" poetry," etc., to mark the classification. He rose at seven [o'clock], 
sometimes' earlier, after a sound and prolonged' sleep ; for like Tbor- 
waldsen ' he had a " talent for sleeping," only surpassed (S. 7, N, 3, B) 
by" his talent for" continuous work. Till eleven he worked without 
any interruption. A cup of chocolate was then'* brought, and" he re- 
sumed work till one. At two he dined. This '* meal was the impor- 
tant meal of the day. His appetite was immense. Even on the days 
when" he complained of not being hungry, he ate much more "' 
most men. Puddings, sweets", and cakes were always welcome. He 
sat" a long while over his wine, chatting" gaily to some friend W 
other — for he never dined alone — or to one of the actors, whom he had 
often with " him, after dinner, to read over their parts, and to take " his 
instructions. 

1, tin (l(in(» .RabtiKlt. S, by its side-before it, bauer. 3, is — furni- 

ture • form (biltfii) the whole furniture (5Hcbiliar, n.V 4, should rather 

be called - could (Impf. Subj.) much rather {viilnu'' '^ The auxiliary 
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' could ' stands last of all, whilst ' called ' has the first place of the three verbs, 
which are used in the Passive Voice. E, Saf 'Ufion simple (Tc^li^t) deal 

boards stand the books '. 6, The passage ' with — classification ' may be 

simplilied by saying : ' on (an) which (htiKii) bits of paper with the labels 
(aufit^riftif.) . . . indicate (BtMi^ntn) acerta.in order'. The abbreviation 'etc' 
corresponds to the German '11. f, IB.', which is the short for ' unb fo ttelttr ', and 
so on, 7, Insert oiii^ after 'sometimes'. 8, long. 8, Sllitrt 

SB(tl(I S^ocWalbfeit, ttriifiml" tfinifitt fflilbfiaiier, tourbt itn Sofire 1770 auf bet 
@n in^ifdicn Szlanta vai Aoptnliagen gc^prtn, Wax tin S^lilcr In JtuiiflAtnbemic ]u 
JtB^fn^nfltn nnb ttbtt tm 179*5 6i8 1838 in ESoitt, [(^rt( abn bnnn nati) felntt $etinat 
jutud, mo er am 34. Wix^ 1S44 ftarb. Sfi^nraltifdi ifi iex St^cpftc jaljlTii^tT ibcaltr 
aBirfe im tftttn ll(i(Tifi6(n @(ifte altaritiifc^tc Sm\% mlOit mtijltiw lex aiuiftti 
9)J^t^clDyi(, jnm Zni niex aui^ btr (fiti^Ii^cn Strligicn^anfi^auuii^ {ntie^nl finb. 
®[ttt Kiimf loiib iinft(rblic& ftin, bmn tx Itit bwr SBdi iu ftinni unntrglei^lidjin 3iJttt(ii 
f«tt,bie )u Aoptn^gtiiDDnfeintnbeaeilicrtcn Canfceteiittninciniptbcfotibtvd bajiigibautin 
SSuftunt, iDtld)rfl Un 31am(n b(i welt btrii^ mien .Rfinfllert Irdgr, jin: SScWuntirunA ber 
Btat^ittU airfgejitnt (iiib. 10, tiir*. 11, jur luitmBgereeten atbfit. 12, Place 
the adv, 'then' at the head of the sentence, and supply 'for him' (iiim) after 
the auxiliary. As a rule the person or peraotiH fbr whose beueflt an 
action la done must he Indicated in Oerman; as — 1 will buy a hat, 
id) luilintir einin ^iit [iinffn, 13, and — one — whereupon he worked again 

till one o'clock. 14, This — day^This was his principal meal. Form 

a comp. n, according to S. j6, N, 7, A. 15, when (iru) he complained of 

(fibn) want (aRangcI, m.) of (an) appetite. 18, EiiBiaftitfn. 17, To 

sit a long while over one's wine, liinge teim 3B(in fi&fn. 18, chatting = and 

chatted (claubern); to some friend or other=to (mit) this or that friend. 
18, Seifii^; after — parts-to(-ln order to) read to him their parts (SHulkn) 
after dinner (nai Xift^le, which place after the conj, urn and the dat. of the 
persn. pron.). To read, doi''I(|cii. 20, To take instructions, annnifunatn 

'tntge'genue^inen. 

Section 131. 

aOETHB'8 DAILY LIFE AT WEIMAB.. 

III. 

He was fond of wine (S, 3, N. 2) and drank dailj' his two or three 
bottles. Lest ' this statement should convey a false impression, I hasten 
to* recall to the reader's recollection the very different habits of our 
fathers in respect to drinking. It was no' unusual thing to be cailed 
" a three-botlle-man" in those days in England, when ' ihe three bottles 
were of port or Burgundy; and Goethe, a" Rhinelander, accustomed 
from boyhood to wine, drank a wine which his English contemporaries 
would have called water. The' amount he drank never did more than 
exhilarate him, and never made him unfit for work or for society. Over' 
his wine, then, he sat some hours ; no such Iking as dessert was seen 
upon his table in those days ; not even the customary coffee after dinner. 
His mode' of living was extremely simple; and even when persons* 
of very moderate circumstances burned was '", two ^' poor tallow candles 
were all that could be seen in his rooms, In the evening he often went 
to the theatre, and there " his customary glass of punch was brought (S. 4, 
N. 4, ninn) at six o'clock (App. § 9). If (S. 27, N. 7) not at the theatre, 
he received friends at " home. Between eight and nine a frugal supper 
laid ^', but " he never took anything except a little salad or preserves. 



I 
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By" ten o'clock he was usually in bed. — G. H. Lewbs, 
Goethe." 

1, Lest — impression=ln order that (I'amit) this observation may (Presnt 
Sufaj. of mifltn; read App. 5| 33 and 34) not make a false impression. — For Us 
position of the verbs see App. § 18, 3, to — drinking = to remind Die 

reader of (an) the very ditferent (gain anbtra) habits of our fathers in respec! 
of drinking. — To transl. ' drinking * form a noun of the infinitive of the veA 
'to drink*, and use it with the def. art., according to S. 3, N, 2, and S, it, 
N. 7. 3, no— thing, nid^M UiigrlDe^nlic^tS ; in those days, bantale. which pJMt 
with ' in England ' after ' was '. 4, ' when ", here wd. Notice that : Tha 

relative conjunetioii ' tup ' is often used In reforenee to time i 
translation of ' when ' in the Banso or ' at (in or during) -wliicli tin . 
as — Se fltftfea^ ju tiiiM 3cit, »D (ju or in irtifet) Sit abwefnib ipaten, it happened 
at a time <oibtn you were absent. It is also uoed relatively, in v&&ar61M 
to place, inetead of a relative pronoun preceded by a, preposition; 
as — ^Beniiftbuba* Eanb, Ido (in lwlif]im) bit SiH'oncn lU'ifieH? (Goethe) Know you 
the !and where (in which) the -citrons bloom f Eiea ift boS .^nu*, luo (in btttl) It 
wo^nt, this is the house where (in which) he lives. 6, a — wine, df 

gi^iiildnbK Don Sugenb auf an 9Bein gmoliitt. 8, The — him = What be 

drank had never any ( = an) other effect than (ola) to exhilarate him; to 
exhilarate, angene^m ati ceflm. 7, So be sat for hours (ftunbcnlaitg) over bi$ 

(btim) wine. 8, Mtnflimfc, f. 8, Stuti; of-in. 10, wax = 

wax candles. U, two — rooms = one saw in his rooms only two poor 

(burftig) tallow candles. 12, bafiin. 13, b(t jitj ju §auff. l^ to 

lay a frugal supper, tin tinfaifefS Wbdibtffm ouflrogtn; to lay the table (the clothl, 
ben Sif4 berftn. 15, Say ' but he (himself) took ((|fm or gmiEgm, S. 3, N. 8.) 
only a little salad or preserves ', 16, Urn. 

Seclion 132. 

THE' PROaBESS Hf THE AKT OF PErNTITTO. 

(Conclusion' of a Speech dehvered at the Caxton Celebration, June 30, 1877, 
in London.) 

I now call* attention, in 'a few words, to the progress of this art 
I hold up a volume in my (S, 43, N, g) hand, to' which I beg everyone 
to direct his eye, because I think it ' may be called the climax and con- 
summation of this art. This ' volume is bound, as you see, and stamped 
with the arms of the University yOaford. It is a Bible bound' ' 
manner that commends itself to the reader — I believe* in every s 
an excellent piece of workmanship, containing more than one '" thousand 
pages. Well ", you will say; " That is very " commonplace, why bring- it 
before us?" I do so" in order to tell'* you that this book sixteen 
hours ago did not exist — it " was not bound, it was not folded, it was not 
printed. Since the clock struck twelve last night at'* the University 
Press in Oxford, the people {mail) there have printed and sent us tlua 
book. They (nimi) have sent several copies" to" be distributed here 
in the midst of your festival. That shows what can be done, and that it 
what has been done, and " it shows the stale to which this great art is 
now happily arrived, If^" I began with a humiliating confession as to 
the small share we could claim in contributing to the early history of 
printing, we may " leave off, ladies and gentlemen, in a better spirit. 
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^^■cause I think that such a performance as this is " one that will be 
^^Binitted to be a credit in any portion of the world. Now I will trouble 
^Hdu no longer, but (S. 6, N. 10) will aslt " you to " drink with me to 
^Tne memory of this most distinguished name : " To " the memory of" 
William Casion, the (S. 53. N. 9) first English printer, and a native*' of 
iii's our beloved country^." — The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 

1, ©ie gortfi^riOf in itt fflii^initftrfiiiiS. The noun 'progreBs'ie generallr 
rendered by the corresponding plural fbrm in Oerman. 2, ®<^lug 

tinet am jo. 3tmi 1877 bii (Sclefl(nlf(il in Gnxlonfeiei: iji Eonion gf^I'tinn fflebt, 
aSUHfim gartoit, btr eijle Sut^bnitttc (SnalaitM, »>ut1!c im 3n^rt 1419 ju aitnlb 
in JEent gibottn, Wotinte nbti; fpdtd al8 fflurgtT unt .Runfinnnn m Cunton, morcll'ft 
(t flUtl) im 3al)te 149a ilarb. 3, to call a person's attention to a thing, tintn 

ouf etroafl oufowrtfiim ma^tn. Begin with the adv. 'now', and supply the personal 
object '@i('. 4, in a = with; of^in, 6, = whzch I beg you all to look 

at (betvu^tin, v. tr.). 6, it — art=we may (ifirftn) consider (an'feljHi) it 

the climax and consummation (al6 tie ^Df^iie @tuf( tfV ajsllciibung) of ("in) this 
art. 7, Say ' As you see, this volume (here Siiibanb) is stamped with the 

arms', etc, 8, bound — reader = the binding of which must commend 

(App. J 18) itself at once (fi* uon ftlbji) to the reader. 9, Here insert 'it 

is'; sense respect, ajfjitfiung, f.; piece ofworkinanship = 'work of art*, which 
render by forming a comp. n. according to S. 36, N. 7, j1. 10, ' One ' or 

' a ' before ' hundred ' and ' thousuid ' is, as a rule, not translated in 
German. 11, Say 'But (which place after the copula 'will') you will 

perhaps say'. 12, elwue flanj SoroftnU^'Sr "'ci" '^ """ uotfe J'igm? 

13, The English ' so ' in connection with a tranaitive verb is generally 
to be rendered by ' e* '. If we v^ant to emphasize the object, however, 
^e uao either of the demonatrative pronouns ' b«S ' or * Sic* ', and 
place it at the head ofthe clause; as — Do you think joT ®lauhn ©ic 
tfi? No, 1 do not, Kein, iat glaube i^ nii^t. 14, jagen or rail'teiltu. 

IB, Say ' it was neither bound, nor . . . nor . . .' 16, Render 'at the' by 

the gen. of the def. art.; and place the clause 'at — Oxford' after 'clock'. 
Last night, Dtrgiinatni Siail- 17. 'Copy' in the signification of specimen' 

is rendered by <£ieillt>l(ir, n,; pi. e (=e); Stotjie, f., is the written copy of any 
book, document or MS. 18, Say ' in order to distribute them here during 

this festival', 19, and — arrived = and it shows the high degree (i»infe,f) of 
(iti) perfection which this great art has renched now-a-da)rs (^utjutagO (App. 
§ 17). 20, If — printing = lf 1 began with the humiliating confession that 

we in respect to (auf) our contribution to the (juv) early (frii^et(n) history 
of the art of printing can claim (bennfpni^tu lurftn, which comes last) only 
a small (gtring) share. 21, may = can; leave off'" conclude ; spirit = mood, 

©imainng, f-i performance, Seifiuna, f. 22, is — world, ubcralt in btt SSJdt 

niit eijttii antttflnnt Bwrtm wirb. 23, 'To ask' in the signification of 

' asking a question ' is rendered by fntgeii or eiiie Sc^A^ fttUcii, but in that 
of *to request' by bitten. 24, to — name = to empty your glasses with 

me to the (jura) memory (anbentm) of {<m) this most (fioifi) distinguished 
name; ('your glasses to empty 'must be placed at the end.) 25, Sura 

(Scbd^tniS. 26, Use the Anglo-Saxon genitive here. 27, native^son. 

28, country •fatherland. 

Section 133. 

ROBERT DIOK, THE BAKER. GEOLOGIST, AHD BOTAITIST. 

Not long ago, Sir Roderick Murchinson discovered at Thurso, in the 

far north of Scotland, a profound ' geologist, in \.\Le ■^e\?«'vi qI ■a."Q^S».'« 
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there", named Robert Dick. When (S. 4, N. 2) Sir Rodericl 
upon him al' the bakehouse in which (S. 131, N. 4) he baked and cattaJ 
his bread, Robert Dick delineated* /c him by° means of flour upon 1 
board, the geographical features* and geological phenomena of his 
native country, pointing' out its imperfections in' the existing maps, 
which ' he had ascertained by travelling over the country in his leisure 
hours. On'Turther inquiry. Sir Roderick ascertained" that the humble" 
individual before hitn was not only a capital baker and geologist, bm aln 
a first-rale " botanist. " I found," said the Director-General of the Geop*- 
phical Society, " to my great hutniliation, that this baker '• knew infinidf 
more of (S. 40, N. 9} botanical science, ay, ten times more, than I £i: 
and that there were (S. 8a, N. 7) only some twenty or thirty specimens" 
of flowers which he had not collected. Some he had obtained" U 
presents, some (=others) he had purchased, but the greater portion had 
been accumulated" by his industry, in his native county ^Caithness; 
and the specimens" were all arranged" in the most beautiful order, 
with " their scientific names affixed." — S. Smiles, " Self-Help." 

1, grfinWic^. B, tortia, which use attributively before the noun 'baker'; 

named, iiiiintii*. 3, in, 4, (iiHuctftn, insep. comp. str, v. 5, tnimn 

tmt mit aHf&l ieilrtulcn SrttleB. 6, Umrifft- 7, Say • whereby he 

pointed out the imperfections ', To point out a thing, ai:f ftioaa BtnTeiftii, msef. 
comp. str. V. B, Use the gen. of the def. art. 8, which — faours=o( 

which (lootujit) he had convinced himself on (aiif) his travels through the 
country in his leisure hours [Sllii^rflunteu). 10, 9Iad) tceitern ^riiFnng. 

11, ascertained = learnt, (tfu^r, from (tfafirtn. 12, bumble = modeA; 

individual = man, 13, first-rate -considerable, 6et«uteni. 14, Hen 

follow the words 'of — science' after which transl. the adv. 'infinitely', which 
is followed by 'ay (ja) ten times more ' and the verb ' knew '. IB, specimens 
of flowers, Slumcnattni. 16, To obtain a thing as present, (twad flcfttenll 

trl^ltm. 17, accumulated'^collected. Where, and in what order, mint 

the verbs be placed? Which voice must you use? — native, ^imifi^, 18. QnRti 
plar. n.; p!. t, 18, ^ufatn'mtiiiiclltn, sep. comp. w. v. 20, and the 

scientific names everywhere (iiberiid) affixed (^iiiiu'ffiaf")! sep. comp. w.v. 

Section 134, 

TBIB aOBFEIi OF WOKE. 

I. 

Work, hard' work, is a blessing to' the soul and the character' 
the man who works, Young men* may not think so. They' may sxft 
" What " more pleasant than to have ' one's fortune made for one, and* 
have nothing more before one than to enjoy life ? What ' more pleasant 
than to be idle ; or, at least, to do only what one likes, and no more 
than one likes?" But they would find themselves mistaken, Thej 
would find that idleness makes a man' restless, discontented, greedy, 
the '" slave of his own lusts and passions, and see, too late, that no araia^ 
b more to be pitied than the man" who has nothing to do, Ye^ 
thank " God, every morning, when )'ou gel up, that you have somethiM 
to do that day which must be done, whether you like it or not. Being" 
forced ID work, and forced to do your best, will breed in " you tempe^ 
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ance and self-control, diligeoce a.Dd strength of will, cheerfulness and 
content, and a (S. 132, N. 10) hundred virtues which the idle" man will 
never know. 

1, fi^mtr. S, filf. 3, character = diEiiity. Turn'of — works'by 

'of him (titiTin) who (after which insert the adv, la) works. 4, men = 

people, Stulc. 'Wb.oa 'people' signifleH 'perBOna' in the general eenee of 
the 'word. It is mostly rendered by iitutt. la the eignlfieatioii of 
■ nation ' it ia rendered by 2Jol(, n.. correBponding to tha Latin 
•populua' and tha French 'peuple'. In the tirst signilication, however, 
we can often translate it by the indefinite pronoun ' niflit ', which also corres- 
ponds to the English * they ', ' we ', ' you ', used in a general and inileiinite 
sense. 5, = They say perhaps. 6, iBJaiS flifbl tB. 7, to have = to 

see; for one = by (Boti) others. 8, Say 'with no other task than to 

enjoy one's life'? 9, 'Man* is here used in the signification of 'human 

being', when it is generally rendered by '6«t SUIeltfcIl'. 10, Read S. loa, 
N. 13. 11, Use the demonstrative pron. Icrjeiiige. 12, When the Im- 

perative of the and pers. is used in a general application, we use it either in 
the and pers. sing, or the and pers. pi. Use the «nd pers. sing, in this case. 
13, Being — best = The compulsion (^lowg, m.) to work (jiw arfceil) and the 
necessity to do your { = thy) best, 14, Place 'in you' ( = thee) after 

'virtues', immediately before the infinitive 'bieed' (^awaken, ttttetfcii). 
IS, the idle man, bn Sliiifiggangcr. 

Section 135. 

»THE GOBFEZi OP WOBK. 
"• 
The monks in olden times found it so'. When (S. i8, N. 6) they 
shut" themselves up from the world to worship God in* prayers and 
hymns, they found that [here follows the subject "they"], without working*, 
without' hard work either of head or of hands, they could not' even be 
good men (S. 134, N. 9). The' devil came and' tempted them, they 
said, as often as they were' idle. An idle monk's soul was lost, they 
used (S. 129, N. 6) to say, and they spoke truly. Though they gave'" 
up a. large portion of" every day, and of every night also, to '^ prayer 
and worship, (S. ay, N. 8) yet " they found [that] they could not pray 
aright without work. 

And "working (S. ir, N. 7) is praying," said one of the holiest of 
them that" ever lived; and he spoke truth {S, 3, N. 2); if" a man will 
but do his work for the sake of duty, which is for the sake of God. — 
Charles Kingsley. 

1, Turn 'it so' by 'boa', which place at the head of the sentence, using the 
inverted construction and inserting the adv. 'au^' after the verb. 2, to 

shut oneself up, fltt) flb'f(t)lit§en, sep. comp. sCr, v. refl. 3, iaxH); to worship, 
i)(Kl)i(n. 4, working - work. 5, cftnt anfltflrtngK Jfcpf^Dbtt ^anbac&rit. 

e, not even, ni^t cinnwl, 7, The words ' They said ' are best placed at 

the head of this passage. To translate the verbs correctly, you must carefully 
read App. ^5 '8 3id jo. 8, and tempted them=in order to tempt them. 

9, IDJHn. 10, 'to give up',here=to devote, wiBaien, with dat 11, of — 
also = of the day and of the night. 12, b(m ®iitt unb beii aiibatfclBiibutLacn. 

■■"i yet, bo(^, to be placed after the subject, 14, who ever (jO has lived. 
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How must tbe verbs be placed i 16, Begin a new period here, nd a.^-. 

'When a man (S. 134, N. g) does his work for the sake of (um . . • vHa, 
which governs the Gen.) his duty, (S. 37, N. S) he does it (to agree «i& 
'duty ') for God's sake '. 

Seciton 136. 
DO irOT KB ASHAMED Or TOUB OBianT*. 

I, 

General Bau, a German (S. roi,N. i) ofGcer in^the service of Russii, 
who had contributed much to the elevation of the great Catherine *, had' 
orders to march to Holstein with a body of troops of which he had flie 
command. He was a soldier of fortune, and no one knew either bJi 
family or his native place. One day (S. 19, N. 2), as he .was encamped 
near* Husum, he invited the principal' officers to dinner. As they were 
sitting down to the table, they' saw a plain miller and his wife bron^ 
into the tent, whom ' the genera! had sent his aide-de-camp to se^ 
The poor miller and his wife approached, trembling (S. 53, N. 13) with' 
apprehension. The general reconciled them to* their situation, and 
made" them sit down beside him to duiner, during which he asked" 
them a number of questions about their family. 

1, Origin, j^tunft, f.; in the service of Russia, in tufftfi^ !Dicir|lci. 
2, Jtat^arina I., Aairttin von 9)ufllanb, naitx am 15. april 1684 gtboRn nk 
war bit ZciiUt tinrt Uttiauif4»i SBoutrt, tuaatne ©amiwl ©lawtonafi. 3at 3fl^ 
1701 TOurtt lit iit ©flttm tincj fcftrotbifitn EiaaciKra, fit( itmn M b« (9iitiial|Mt 
SHaviinburg^ buvi$ bitOtuffm (TTo3)intiit$intitbt«rufif^tn@nicnib ^dfam^fB, 
bnn^ ben fit }um Surflin aTIinr^iFoni unb mblii^ jum Aaifti $tttr btm ®roeni taat. 
bcT ii(^ in fit ccrlitbtt unb fi<£ im Sa^re 1707 ^timlid) mti i^t otnnfi^Ien Utf, 3k 
ttgtnKiifrtt Sttu^inK ttat SKatt^a, btira Ubtrtritt jut gtitiftif^ fot^olifi^ Jtit^ 
n^idt fit itbnib bit Olomcn Aot^rina aitrimna. -3m 3a^ni7ii gtCang e« i^r, fiAni 
fit ft<^ bit @un^ ite (^To^c}ttr« ju gtminntn nm|tc, am $rut^ bafl TufTift^e 4«n Iwtti 
Sifi auS dtfa^vli^ti fiogt )u bcfctitn, wmiiuf fit im 3a^Tt 1711 Don $ttti ben (Shvfiit 
cfftntlic^ M hint rtAtmJiiist ©cma^lin ontiEannt Wuibc. ®it nmtbt cnblid^ in 3a^ 
1734 ait Jtaiftrin fettilii^ gEhcnt, aU fit {tboi^ nai^ $ttcr« b(« @tg^ Xobc im 3>tB 
1715 onf ©ttritb b(* %ixften 9Bmf4ilDW ala ttgitttnbt Jtaiftrin otUomifm tontt^ fitodtf 
fit fl<6 tintr jiifltneftn BttoiflKift mib ftart am ly.aBai 1727. ©itWart WuHn tmfar 
aioittr, Jtalfririna, SInna (9Buttrt Sptttri IH.) un* QUfa6(tl), btr noi^maliani Aoifcrin. 
S, Saf 'had the order'; render 'to march — command,' liter, iiwitli an ander 
his command standing body of troops(l£ni)i)Mnc0r)id,n.) to(S,73, N. 4) Holstein 
to march. 4, near - not far from, unmttt. B, — first. 6, = they saw that 
a simple miljer and his wife were brought into the tent. 7, bit ia (Stnaai 

buril) fiintn SIbiutanttn ^ttt ^oltn tafftn. 8, vet. 8, mit. 10, made them 
sit down, litfl {or ^it|, bade) fit . . . vUlj/'nt^mtn; beside him-on his side; to 
dinner, btim fflftn. 11, to ask a person numerous questions, tfncn side 

fftoatn eot'lcgcn; about, fiber. 

Seciiffft 137. 

DO KOT BB ASHAMED OV TOITB OBianr. 

II. 

The good man told him Hat he <. § a8) the eldest son of a 

miller, and that he bad two broth antile line and a sister. 
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But," said the general, " had you * not another brother besides the two 
n you have mentioned?" The miller told him he had another' 
pther, but * he went to the wars very young, and as ' they had never 
V'd of him, they supposed he was dead. The ° general, reading (S. 1 6, 
E 4) in the eyes of the officers that they were surprised at his enter- 
piing himself so long vith questioning the poor man, turned to them 

id said : " Gentlemen, you have always been curious to know from 

what family I sprung ' ; 1 now tell ' you that I am not ashamed of my 
origin ; that I am the brother of this honest miller ; he has given you the 
history* of my family." The general, after spending" {S. 55, N. i) the 
day with his relations, in" the festivity of which his officers heartily 
joined, took measures 10 better their fortune ". — Anecdotes. 

1, in — line, im Jtiiufmannajlanbt. 2, Translate 'you' by 3^r in this 

address, and use the verb in the md pers. pi., which at that time was the 
common address for people of the lower rank of society. Say 'had you 
(3^r) besides (au^t) the two already mentioned brothers not yet another'? 

8, nod) (inen. 4, aSn n fci fe^r juitg in ten Jiti(^ d<ji>9(><> 69 ta ; read 
S. 17, N. 8. 8, Say ' The general who read in the eyes of the officers 
their surprise [insert bori'iter), that he occupied himself so long with the 
questioning (Slu4firflg(ii, n.) of the poor man '. 7, tlamineii. 8, tell = spy. 

9, family-history, S. 76, N. si, A. 10, To spend a day with one's relations, 
tintn lag in ©tfdIfiSaft i^cinet gitrwanbttn ucdffedi, 11, bet weli^rc getllii^Itit 
fi4 bie £{{ilttre ^ei:ili<^ tuteiligmi. 12, fortune-position. 



■ WOT NEAB BNOUOH YET. 

There' is a popular report in the Brandenburg district, where Bis- 
marck's family has been so many centuries at home, which attributes to 
the Bismarcks, as the characteristic saying of the house, the phrase ; 
" 9Io[^ fangt ni^t genng " — (Not near enough yet), and which expresses ", 
we' suppose, the popular* conception of their tenacity of purpose — 
that" they were not tired out of any plan they had formed by a reiterated 
failure or a pertinacious opposition which would have disheartened most 
of their compeers. There' is a somewhat extravagant illustration of 
this characteristic in Bismarck's wild, youthful days, if his biographer may 
be trusted. When studying* law at Berlin, he had been more than once 
disappointed * by a bootmaker who '" did not send home his boots when 
they were promised. Accordingly " when this next happened, a servant 
of the young jurist appeared at the bootmaker's at six in the morning 
(App. § g) with the simple question : " Are Herr " von Bismarck's boots 
ready?" When he was told they were not", he departed", but al ten 
minutes past six another servant appeared, asking" the same question, 
and " so at precise intervals of ten minutes it went on all day, till by " 
the evening the boots were finished and'* sent home. — Eable, "The 
Philology of the English Tongve." 

1, Say ' In the province of Brandenburg, where the family Bismarck for 
(f(il) several centuries is at home (' lo be at home,' here anfajiig fcin) there is 
'jliStcit) a popular (tiD[Estiimli<^) report (SaQC, f.) which, as a characteristic 
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saying (aDo%tftituc6, m.) attributes (ju'fi^vcifim, with ihe datj to the 
the phrase (3!>Ji)lla, n.) '. 2, Say ' as we suppose ', which place after the ni 

proD, 3, fcfulai; conception, iGnttltiiuiig, f. 4, ven t^nm |iM 

S<il1)ftltni am Smidt. 6, Njtii^iirt. 6, that they even (audi) throng 

repeated failure (ESt^ir^tagm) or pertinacious (^urtnadiQ) opposition (iSiitnSiiit. 
m.), which would have discouraged (mtmutigt iatu, which place at the eoiii 
this clause) most of their compeers (StanbrtBHIofTnt). were not tired oDtofaq 
plan they had formed (fill) ni4' "on i^nm tinmal at^aHtu ^lont aBbttiu|cii lit^). 
7, A somewhat eccentric illustration (®(lafl, m.) of (fur) this characlensUc 
quality we find iu Bismarck's wild {|lutinif(^) youth, if we can trust his 1^ 
grapher. B, To study law, Siiia flufiitrtn. 9, tauft^cn; by, »on. 10, S^ 
'who had not (App. 5 10) sent bact his boots at the appointed (straBMbet) time'. 
11, When (S. 4, N. 1) it therefore happened again (wicttc gef^c^tn). 12, ^Ott 
£ttD von Siemant wutbe am i. 9li>t:i[ 1815 )u S4onl)aiir<n, btm StamntsuttM 
gamilif Sismard, in b(r ^rouini SBtanbtnbuvg tm Jtoiiigrtii^ SSmifeii gcbottn. It 
mlfliunnit betalttnt)ttu^iri^(nat>"ie'nSamtlicsDii%idmarcC, ivtU^e auc^ uonSiSmil 
©iontfauftn gtnannt luirS, um biefdbe uon ttr ifti UdmautKn gamilit Don SiiBunt 
Sd^Ich )U uiUerfdieibtn. aJon Si«mant teat (ucrft E[ftntU4 auf bcm Suiibtagc wm ]1|T 
ala ga^HV bcr aufitrftfn ffltt^lm (extreme Conservatives) unb bann alfl Mitglirt W 
im 3iiftce 1848 tafleuBtn jwtittn jnugifc^di Aammct (the Prussian House d 
Commons) als (ntfi^iitcntr @cgne( ttt 91(ptaf(ntatiDneri){l<in0 (Represeatatin 
Government) unb ict fHei^SsctfLifriing tjttDic. 6ein tntft^iebentS aiultrt pit llr 
btblomatifdie Baiiffrifen btftimmlt bit ffliaitrang, if|n im 3>i6tt 1851 jum Stfli 
fttrctar tti btr pteugirf^tn !BunbcStagi!gEfanbf(fhift in giwiffurt <'/W. ju tmntnm. 
aSonatt fpatn murbt tt jrtiji fi^un ^um (BunBtahiflSflffLinbieii (r^uBtn, in aeli^n Oignt 
fi^ft tt Dngcblii^ $ttugtnd @I(i(^f)cI(uiig mil D{lrtii$ Stint Snnbcsiaitf crftot 
SlD^bim cr ftit ben t. Slvnl 1^59 prtufltff^tr (SiCaiittti: in Xcttr^butg unb Ttit tl 
gtiibia^c 1862 SDotf^ufiot: in ^me gtWEftii, tral tt am 2^, ©wtcitiber btdfclbtu 3a((* 
olf 3Rinifi» iti 9[u»rdttigru an bie 8pi^ bts ntii tmannttu Aabintiie. Qt lufirtt |b 
niit fi'i^teit, ^ict auf bit Sinjel^titen ftintr gtogattigm (Srfclgt ale 9)iinif)(rptaiib«il 
iinjuj(t)(n, gcnileE ts p bcmtiFin, ta§ ftin ^upi|lcebtn bataiif gitti^ttt tear, VinfiV 
jut fttttfititbtii SDla^t (n Heutr^kub i|u ma^tn, 0S«i4 batdna jk nttbraiii 

uiit fdilitflli* but^ auii6("iiiig Xrii bfutfdjm ©raalminiitta tin tinigtS Seuif^iUiiili m 

btm Stp'tr $r(u(itii« JU tt^ff*"' ®i' i'J'" bitft 9uf(iaie fltlaug, ijl all^BKin f» J 
lauiit. !Ci( fi^cn langt juifi^tn Sveuitn unb Oftcei^ be{lanbtti( Siftrfui^t tm4 1 
(utilii^ im Sa^Tt 1 866 buci^ ^"^ ^'"'9 '" ii^W Slammcn au«. ^ttugcn ging g[dn}nie 
ani bnnfelbtu aUSicgtt Ijttunr. EDut^ itn $ragcr gtiettnMethMg tnljagM Cflrtlit 
ni(^t allrin fttntn Slnfvriti^m ali >pturib(alm(ii^t im bt)ilfd)ru Staattiibnnbe, fciibmt 
fil)itb gan^lii^ nufl btmfilbcu aua unb trlanurt btii unttt: ^iTtugcna Qii^ruiM jn ffi^tnbn 
5Ioibttulf4t" *Sunb *"• 3n aiietlennuiia (eiuct gtoBtn IStfelgt lourte %)i«m> ' '~ 
bttnbigltm Jtriegt in btn @rafenflanb n^eW nnb jugtei^ jum Jfamitt te8 9,. 
fc^n SunM (Tniinnt, btifen aiiQriegtnljeitcn tt mil fa bitcutrnbtm mJifiiX Uitt 
bti bee im Sa^ve 1870 von gcanhreit^ on !Qrtugtu tifolgitu Jtcie^ttfliitung a: 
©iibiiaatf n fii^ Btm 9iiirtibeuifd)«u Bmibe anfi^lcfftn unb bus gauje a)tulF4t''nb w 
gtgtn bin gcinb in btn .ftampf )ief)tH fontilt, auS btm <d mtt y«cbttren geftont fj 
fierDotgiug. ®il|ou am 18. Sanuar 1871 nutb .Itonig SSilftelm 1. Bon IBnugMt 1 
Siifiimmung allet btutf<^n Slaateit im ^^loiTt ju QJtrrailftS al# btutfi^t ~ 
ftonamitrt. !Da4 ()rofc3iel$idm4T[f« DMr imi^t. !£)tt (Sin^it bed biafttt jciftj 
SJalirlanbta mar wiebeil)etgeticlll, nn mii^Hgta btutft^tS ffltid) unier btr gtiliruiig % 
^tat gegriiubtt, unb bit btmftlbtn brobenben gtinbt ntaitn btjttgt unb gtfi^lagtit. ' 
10. SJai 1871 bJutbt onn bem garfitn unb fflti^afiinjltr ffliswiird ju grantpirt 4 
bet giitbt mit Stanheicb unterttii^ntt, butili ntld^tn bie fcu^ei: ■oca bem benlf^c. 
'Jtti(^e gtirfumtu ^(Cjio^liuntt Sottiriugtn unb Slfug bemftlbtn wiebct tinettlciH 
wutten unb gtanfrtid) fft^ vtcpflicgttte, an 3!)tiitr(bl>>nb eine .<triei|»ntf4iibigund 
fiinf milliarbfn granttn ju jaf)ltn. £it ffitefnung tM bent|'(t)eu 9ttii^tagt« in ffi 
ai. Slirj 1S71, gt^ort eitlkit^t ju Itn grfjten Xciump^t bic[t« Eiaii|tit ^Uf 
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htnbeningflinuttigtn aBanntS. 13, Supply 'ready', and use the Present 

fcjunctive. 14, fodflc^n. IB, =with the same questiim. 18, and — 
B"— and this was repeated (uni biti witttrfjoUe jic^) all day long (bin gatijin Sag 
m) at (in) precise intervals of 10 minutes. 17, an, contracted with the 

-and were sent back. 

Section 139. 
A GKBA-T X.OSS. 

■Mr. Thomas Carlyle had lent the Manuscript of the first volume of 
" French Revolution " to a neighbour lo peruse. By ' some mis- 
r other, it' had been left lying on the parlour-floor, and 'become 
. Weeks ran on *, when at last the historian sent for ' his 
inuscript, the 'printers being loud for copy. Inquiries' were made, 
i' then it was found that the maid-of-all-work, finding' what she con- 
ceived to be a bundle of waste paper on the floor, had '° used it to light 
the kitchen and parlour fires with ". Such " was the answer returned " 
to Mr. Carlyie, and his consternation and despair may be imagined 
(S. 4, N, 4). There '* was, however, no help for him but to set himself 
resolutely to work to re-write his book ; and " he turned to and did it. 
He had no draft ", and " was compelled to rake up from his memory fads, 
ideas, and expressions, which had long since been dismissed. The 
composition" of the book in the first instance had been a wori o/"real 
pleasure; the" re-writing of it, a second time, was one of pain and 
anguish almost beyond behef. That'^" he persevered and finished the 
volume under such circumstances affords" an instance of determination 
of purpose which has seldom been exceeded. — S. Smiles, " Self-Hblp." 
1, By — other = Through a mischance ('Kifgff^id, n.). 2, it — lying, 

^ttt Ulan <3 . . . licgen litffcn. 3, and — forgotten ■= where it was forgotten. 

4, ran on = passed away. B, no^. 6, the — copy= since the printers 

desired (sttlaiigiu) the same. 7, to make inquiries, Qtat&foq'i^Hugin aiiftdlen- 

8, un* nun fiillK e* R^ 6"i>ii3. fl, finding — floor = in the opinion of finding 
a bundle of worthless papers on the floor. 10, had used (btnu^ii . . . jii) 

the same. Read carefully S. 87, N. 6, and construe accordingly. 11, with 

= wlth it, S. 4. N. 5,B. 12, Such-that. 13. =which Mr. C. received. 
14, &« blieB i^m iiibtffcn nic^ts unbcieg ubtig, a-U. IS, unt> n madHc fii^ baran 

unb fiifirfeefl nua. 16, Snhmirf, m. 17, and — dismissed^and had to 

(^must) torture (atmartecn) his memory in. order to find again the from (veil) 
him long forgotten facts, ideas, and expressions. 18, composition = wort ; 

in the first instance = at first. Supply 'for him' after 'pleasure'. 10, Say 

' 10 write it for the {jum) second time was a painful and almost incredibly 
anxious (angiboK) work, 20, Sag et fit bur^fiilfrtt. 21, -is; determination 
_of purpose "Strength of will, SiSillcnSfiiift, f. ; exceeded, ubertrcjfnt. 



^Bdt to yoi 



Section 140. 

HIIBO WOBBHIF'. 



Do^ not think it a mean thing to look up to (ju) those who are sinje,- 
to yourselves'. On the contrary, yovt wiV &ui vtv ■^^■imc.?.^ ^ 'iaaX 
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ii is only the meanest hearts, the shallowest and the basest (S. 128, N, 11) 
wAo feel no admiration, but (S. 6, N. 10) only envy for those 

; better than themselves ; who delight in" finding fault with them, 
blackening (S. r, N. 3) their character, and showing that they are not., 
after all bo much superior to other' people; while' {I is the nobles^J 
hearted, the very men who are most worthy to be admired themselves 
who fee! ' most the pleasure, the joy, and the strength of reverence (S. 3X 
I; of having someone whom they can look up to and admire;! 
some one in whose company they can forget " themselves, their 011am 
interest, iheir own pleasure, their own honour and" glory, and cryrT 
" Him I must hear ; him I must follow ; to him I must cling, whatever* 
may betide I " 

1, §elbeiiO(ttfinmg, f. 2, Do— thing, .§a1f( rt ni^t fi'it ju gmng. 8, XSa^M 
the second person plural; to be superior to a person, euiem meit iiWtleflfliJ 
'dn. 4, in practice = always. 6, in — thcm^to discover weaknesseif 

n (an, with dat.) them. 6, to other people = to others. 7, while — 

nen, wfiftnnli bit t|c*f)"jigfim 9Jltrf(5«i, ^ttolK bwicnigtn. 8, ' to feel ', herftfl 

nn))fiutien; 'most' here ^^ deepest, am ticfltm; pleasure, @(nug, m. S, IkW 

order to connect this sentence more closely with the preceding, I propose to j 
say: 'the pleasure (@EtiuS, m.) of havbg (S. 34, N. 10) some one to (lu) whom 
they can look up, and whom they can admire '. The auxiliary ' can must be 
omitted in the first instance. 10, Where must you place the two Terte, 

nd in what order? 11, It is a matter of course that the words 'their 

iwn ' must be repeated here in German. Why 1 12, Whatever (©M . 

u^) may happen. 

Sec/ion 141. 

HIIBO WOBBHIF. 
11. 

Blessed ' and ennobling is the feeling which gathers round a 
teacher or ° a great statesman all /ie more earnest, high-minded, \ 
youths of his generation'; the' feeling which makes" soldiers follow ti 
general whom they trust, they know not why or whither, through dang»'^ 
hunger, fatigue, and' death itself; the* feeling which, in its highest peP* 
fection, made' the Apostles forsake all and follow Christ ', saying (S. iil, 
N. 6) : " Lord, to " whom shall we go ? Thou hast He words of eternal 
"■" " and which made them " ready to work " and to die for Him whom 
the world called the Son of the carpenter, but whom they, through " the 
Spirit of God bearing witness with their own pure and noble spirits, 
knew" to be the Son of the Living God. — Charles Kingslky, " The 
Water of Life." 

. Seflludmb. 2. Repeat here the prep. 'round', um. 3, generation- 
time. 4, jcnta. S, to make follow, folgeu ^eifin, which verbs must be 
placed after the rel. clause ; foliitn requires the dat. ; to trust a person, tintm 
Oftitautn. 6, Use the pi. with this noun. 7, yea, even unto death. 
8, ' to make ', here again ^i^tn (to bid), str. v. tr. ; which place after ' follow ' 
according to App. ^ 19. 9, Jnuj Christ has retained its Latin declension, 
thus: N. 3tfu0 l!^nflu« ; G. 3tfu (Stirifli; D. 3tfu et)ii^i); Ace. 3(fum eMftiun- 
Use the dat. S^tifip, since ^Igtn governs the dat, 10, ' to whom', here 
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Wofiin (whither), which appears in the German text of the Bible. 11, ' to 

make ready ', here= to enable, btfafiti^fn. 12, Witlcn is more appropriate 

here than avhiloi, considering the elevated style of the whole speech. 
13, through — spirits, ftaft Hi golllii^cii (SeiflfS, b" in ifiren r(ii«ii, tlUn §[rjcn 
3("i|niS abltflte. 14, knew to be, al3 (followed by the Ace.) . . , dfLiiiiiten. 

Seciion 142. 

» JAMES WATT AHD THE aTEAK-ECfaiHIl. 

'■ 
James Watt was the great Improver of the sleam-engine ; but, in 
truth ', as to all that is admirable in its structure, or vast in its utility, he 
should rather be described as its Inventor. // was by his inventions iAai 
its action' was so regulated as* to make it capable of being applied to 
the finest and most delicate manufactures, and its power so increased as 
to set weight and solidity at defiance. By his admirable contrivances* it 
has become a. thing stupendous alike for its force and flexibility, for the 
prodigious power which it can esert, and the ease, prep ision, and ductility 
wilh which this power can be varied, distributed, and applied. The 
trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend" an oak, is as 
nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate 
metal btfore it, draw out without ' breaking a thread as fine as gossamer, 
and lift a ship of war like a bubble in the air. It can embroider' muslin 
and forge anchors, cut steel into ribbons', and impel ° Joaded vessels 
against the fury of the winds and waves. 

1, 'in truth' is better not translated here. Say 'but in regard to (iii 
SftudRi^t ouf) all that (S. j, N. 7) refers (fi(§ fitjicfteii) to (auf) the excellence of 
its construction and (wit) to (auf) the variety (WaiiHigfalliafeit, f.) of its 
application (Dlii^sanU'eiiiiina, f.), should he rather (tigturlitife) be called the 
Inventor of the same'. 2, ffiirtuiif), f. ; in what voice is the verb? Insert 

the adv, et(l after the ausiliary. 8, as — defiance=as (um) to be able to 

employ it in (hi) the making (Slnfcttigun^ f.) of the finest and most delicate 
(jdvl) manufactures (^olltifate), and its power so increased as (um) to be able to 
render resistance (ifflibttiianb l(ijitn) to every weight (gaft.f.) and every solidity 
(gtjiigttit, f.). Translate ' to be able ' by ESnum, which need be expressed but 
once, and must be placed at the very end of the whole period, which, along 
with the following, is perhaps the most difficult to translate that has yet been 
given. 4, ^iaridjtuiiflcu ; it=the machine; thing, 5S!ttfjtug, n., after which 

place the verb 'become'; alike for, imb ^oar bi(€ fcwcl;! nii|)m . , . intt aiid<. 
6, rend = tear down. 6, Say ' without tearing it ', which place after 

samer' (gommfrfabcn). 7, Insert the prep, auf here. 8. ©IteifdI. 

o impel against, (ntgi'gtntreiben, governing the dat. 

Seclion 143. 

JAMBS "WATT AHD THE STEAM-ENOIira, 



t 



It would be diflicult to estimate the value of the benefits which these 
ivenlions have conferred upon this country. There is no branch of 
idustry that has not been indebted' to them; and", in all the most 
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material, they have not only widened most magnificently the field of its 

exertions, but ' multiplied a thousand-fold the amount of its productions. 

It was our improved steam-engine, in short ^ that fought the battles of 

Europe and sustained and exalted, through ° the late tremendous contest, 

the political greatness of our land. // is the same great power whkh 

now enables us to pay the interest of our debt, and to maintain* the 

arduous struggle in which we are still engaged (18 19) with the skill ^ and 

\\ capital of countries (S. 16, N. 10) less oppressed with (9on) taxation. 

;|j But these are poor ' and narrow views of its importance. It has in- 

|i creased indefinitely the mass of human comforts and enjoyments, and" 

■j rendered cheap and accessible, all over the world, the materials of wealth 

' :; and prosperity. 

1, I am greatly indebted to you, \6:j l^aBe 3^uen t)iete« m verbanfen. S, Sty 

' and in the principal branches ' ; most magnificently^ auf bo^ atofkt^gllt 

89 Insert ' also ' here. 4, S^mi, which place at the head of the period 

5, through - in. 6, fovtfc^en, which rendering will make the rdatiTe 

' i' clause * in — engaged ' superfluous. 7, * skill ', here = industry. 8, poor* 

superficial; narrow, ^fd^r&nft; of = about. 9, of human = of our, 10, nob 
if bie ®tcffe, ivelc^e fonji nut bem OHetd^tum unb bent SOBo^lftanb guganglt^ voaxm, ffirbic 

I ganje Sclt biUig unb en'ei(!^bat gemac^t. 

1 Section 144. 

1| JAMES WATT AND THE 8TEAM-EN'arE9:B. 

III. 

It has armed the feeble hand of (S. 3, N. 2) man, in short *, with a 
power to which no limits can be assigned * ; completed ' the dominion of 
mind over the most refractory qualities of matter *, and laid a sure foun- 
dation for ^ all those future miracles of mechanic power which • are to 
aid and reward the labours of after generations. It ^ is to the g'enius of 
one man, too, that all this is mainly owing I And certainly no man ever 
bestowed such a gift on his kind '. The blessing is not only universal, 
but • unbounded ; and the fabled *® inventors of the plough and the 
loom, who were deified by their rude " contemporaries, conferred less 
important benefits (App. § 5) on mankind than the inventor of our 
present steam-engine. 

This will be the fame of Watt with " future generations, and it " is 
sufl5cient for his race and his country. — Lord Jeffrey. 

1, Commence the period with * In short '. 2, to assign limits to a thing, 
einer ®a^c ©rcngen flerfcn. 8, Say * it has completed ', etc. 4, 9)l?atme, f. 
5, gu. 6, Say * which are destined (ju fhi>a« beftimmt fcin, Comp. S. 87, N. 6) 
to assist and to reward the labours of ( = of the) future generations. 7, it — 
owing -All this we owe mainly to the genius of a single man. 8, ©efd^Uc^, 
n. ; use the verb in the Perfect ; ever, Je ttorl^ct. 9, fottbern au(!^. lO, fogeiu 
]^afit. 11, rude « inexperienced. 12, bet, with the def. art. 18, btefec 

Section 145. 

MANTTPACTURBS OF "ESSOtJiUSrD^. 

The principal branches of* the industrial pursuits are the manufac- 
tures' of cotton, woollen*, and worste'' iron and hardware, 
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^^■Tthenware ', hosiery, mining', and shipbuilding. The geographical 
^^■Btribution of the manufacturing ' population is dependent partly on 
^^B^tural, partly on accidental circumstances. The proximity of a coal- 
W field' decides the point' in many instances"; for, even where the raw 
material is bulky", it is generally more practicable to bring" it to the 
coal (^ofilsii), than the coal to it, an " instance of which is furnished 
by the copper-ore of Cornwall being taken to Swansea to be smelted. 
The iron manufacture is carried on'* generally at" the coal-fields, 
the " chief seats being South Wales, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire. The 
cotton manufacture has" been located in Lancashire and Cheshire for 
the las! three centuries ; but " it has attained its present dimensions very 
much through those counties being readily furnished «'ith the raw material 
from America, as " well as from the abundance of coal outside those 
counties; Manchester, Bolton, Oldham, Stockport, and Macclesfield are 
the chief seats of the manufacture.— Bevan, " The Student's Manual of 
Modern Geography." 

1, Ele tnglifi^t 3nbufin(. 3, of — pnrsuits, btr Siitnfirie, 3, Satri^ 

Idrion, f. 4, The preposition ' of ' is best repeated in this enumeration ; 

worsted, au* JtamnilBPllr at^rtigf ; 'goods', here StoFfo, 6, irteneS Otft^itr or 
Scpftnwten. 6, EStrgmnb ©t^iffebau. 7, manufacturing^industrial. 

8, .^i^ltnlagcr, n. 8, the point, batitbtt, which place lasL 10, instances ^ 
eases. U, [$»" unb unifangrdt^. 12, ftin'f iiaifdi ; than — it=thanthe 

reverse, ale iimg(f[firl. 13, It is well to begin a new period here, thus ; 

' An example of this (baju) furnishes the copper-ore of Cornwall, which is 
taken (bffortttn) to (S, 71, N, 4), 8.', etc. 14, betttifctn, insep. c. str. v. 

15, at the = in the neighbourhood of the, 16, the — beings which are 

mainly situated (btlfgcii) in. 17, has been located, ift fiiifjffifl. The Present 

is often -need in Qerman where the Ihiglieh use the Perfect to 
expreBB the duration of an action up to the time of speaking; as— 
Unfm Samilie iddIjiiI frit jmniijig 3jI)vcii (or ffton jiwinia 3*1)") in afi.nJtfttiliT, 
our family hai been living m Manchester far these last twenty years. 
18, hut — America, This clause containing a Gerund (being) preceded by the 

S reposition 'through', must be construed according to S. i, N. 3, and S. 87, 
. 6 in the following way; 'but it (jie) has received its present dimension 
especially thereby (taburi^, read S, Bj, N. 6), that these counties can easily be 
{S. 2j N. i) supplied with the raw material from America'. The three verbs 
must, of course, be placed at the end, and in such a way that the governing 
verb (can) stands last, and the auKiliary of tense in the middle. 19, as — 

counties'^ as also (mic aui&nct^) thereby, that the coal is [use the pi. in German] 

I be got {ju ^attn ftiii) in abundance in the neighbouring c 
Village ^N'sanda', August 4, 1877. 
To' any Gentleman who speaks English at Embomma. 
Dear' Sir, 
I have arrived at° this place from Zanzibar with rig souls, {S. 53, 
5) men, women, and children. We are now in ° a stale of ii 
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MB. H. M. STAMl.EY'8 APPEAL ' POE STJPPLIEB. 
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starvation. We can buy""^ nothing from the natives, for they laugh at' 
our kinds of cloth ', beads, and wire. There '° are no provisions in the 
country that may be purchased, except on market days, and starving 
people cannot afford to wait for these markets. I ^^, therefore, have made 
bold to despatch three of my young men ", natives ^* of Zanzibar, with 
(nebfl) a boy named Feruzi, of the English mission at Zanzibar, with 
; I this letter. 

[ I do not know you, but" I am told there (S. 104, N. 19} is an English- 

■ : man at (in) Embomma, and as you are a Christian and a gentleman, I 

f beg you not to disregard my request. The boy Robert will be better able 

,■ to describe our lone condition than I^*' can tell you in this letter. We arc 

in a state ^the greatest distress ; but if your supplies^* arrive in time, I" 
may be able to reach Embomma within four days. 

I ' 1, Slnruf urn Sufcnbung tjon ffiawiu 2, The village of N'sanda is three 

, I .1: days* journey from Embomma, or Boma, which is a small town on the 

1 y Congo or Livingstone River at a distance of sixty-five English miles from the 

; . Atlantic, and, with regard to Stanley's position, may be considered the van of 

. i civilisation in Africa, being the first place inhabited by Europeans. — For the 

full understanding of this letter, it may be useful to observe that it was 

written at the critical period when, at their journey home from the sources 

of the Nile, and almost at the end of all their troubles, the heroic travellers 

; of more than 700Q miles through Equatorial Africa found themselves 

face to face with the grimest of all enemies — starvation. Nearly forty 

men filled the sick list with dysentery, ulcers, and scurvy, and the number 

of victims of the latter disease was steadily increasing. For a considerable 

\ time the people had had no other food but a few ground-nuts and bananas, 

j and were scarcely more than skin and bone. In this extremity Mr. Stanley 

•! determined to despatch tour of his strongest and swiftest men with this 

letter to Embomma, where he was told there was one Englishman, one 

Frenchman, and three Portuguese, He then intended to follow these men 

as quickly as possible with the rest of his people, and to meet them and 

the expected supplies on the road to Boma, thus gaining at least one or two 

days, which might turn out to be of the greatest importance to his starving 

\ j I • : followers, 8, Use 'the attributive construction, as explained in S. 48, 

I nj ':; N. 6, 4, ®ccl(>rt. 5, at this place = here. 6, tern QJevl^ungcni no^e 

: I i: I ! ! fein. 7, * buy *, here = exchange, ein taufti^en. 8, ubcr, with Ace. 

! i 9, Say 'cloths, beads, and wires', 10, Say * Except on (Slugcr an) market 

days there are (jint) in the (auf tern) country no provisions to be got (gu i^oben) 
that we can buy, and if one hungers, one cannot possibly wait for (auf with 
Ace.) these markets. 11, Say ' I venture (after which use the grammatical 
object, as explained in S. 51, N. 13) therefore to send (ab' fwben)*, etc. 
12, Scute. 13, XQtX^t au^ Sanjibar gcbiirtig ftnb. 14, man fagt inir 

jetodb. 15, I can tell you =^ I can do. 16, 'supplies*, here «^oods. 

17, I may be able* I can perhaps (See App. § 15). 



I 



Section 147. 

ISffB. H. M. STAJNXiBY'S APPEAL FOB SUPPLIES, 

II. 

I want 300 cloths \ each four yards long, of* such quality as you trade 
with, which is very different from that we hav ter than all would 
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r 

^^R ten or fifteen man-loads of rice or grain to fill the pinched ' bellies 

^Bimediately, as ' even with the cloths it would require time to purchase 

^Ipod, and starving people ' cannot wait. The supplies must arrive within 

f two days, or ' I may have a. fearful time of it among the dying, Of course 

I hold myself responsible for any' expense (S. 16, N. 10) you' may 

incur in the business. What is wanted is immediate relief, and I pray 

)'ou to '° tise your utmost energies to forward it at once. If'(App.§2i) 

you have such little luxuries ^^ as tea, coffee, sugar, and biscuits by you, 

such " as one man can easily carry, I beg you on " my own behalf that 

you will send a small supply" and" add to the great debt of gratitude due 

I to you upon the timely arrival of ihe supplies for my people. Until "' ihat 
time I beg you 10 believe me, 
r Yours sincerely, 

I H. M. Stakley, 

Commanding" the Anglo-American Espedilion for" the 
Exploration of Africa. 
P.S. You" may not know me by name, I therefore add, I"* am the 
person that discovered'" Livingstone in 1871. H. M. S, — H, M. Staslev, 
" Through the Dark Continent." 

1, cloths = pieces ^ cloth. 2, of — havc'^and of that quality with 

which you trade, which is quite different from ours, 3, but — grain=but 

still better would be (Pluperf. Subj.) as much rice or grain as ten or fifteen 
men (State) can carr^, 4, -hungry stomachs. 6, as — food = as (after 

which place the subject ' iw '), even in tb« possession of the cloths, we should 
yet want time to exchange provisions for them (S. 4, N, 5, B). 6, tit ^ungrt; 
leibeiiten. 7, or^tlying, Liter.=if (after which place the subject '/') among the 
dying I shall (foil) not experience (iurdflt'ttii) a dreadful time (App. § iB). 
8, any = all. 8, bii 3^n(n aue liefer angrltatnfieil enradifen uipfltn. 10, to— 
once = to do the ( = your) utmost in jnur fiewer (^dn Stngevflt^ tliun) and to send 
us the same (to agree with relief) at once. 11, gwrueanilel ; to have by 

oneself= to possess, 12, such = aboiit as much. IS, on — behalf^ 

for my own person. 14, supply = quantHy. 15, and — people = and 

thereby still to increase (p(tflcc6evn) the great debt of (S. 3, N. 2) gratitude, to 
which I shall be in duty bound to you (einem ortpflii^tet fein) after the timely 
(rt^ttcitig) arrival of the supplies (SiiicnfeiiBun j). 16, Sis ba1)in iiii)!fc1)le 

t$ mxd) 3t)nen ^Dt^a^linb uub trfitbenf). 17, .^cmtnanbierenbcT Itr. 18, jur. 

18,-Perbaps is my name unknown to you. 20, I — that^that it is 1, 

who. 21, auffhiben, of which use the Perfect. 

IH. M. Stanley, Esq. 
Dear Sir, 
Your welcome letter came ' to hand yesterday, al 7 p.m. As' soon as 
its contents were understood, we arranged to despatch fo you such articles 
as you requested, as much as our slock on hand would permit, and other 
_ things that we deemed would be suitable in that locality. You will see 



Seclion 148. 
ANS^TBB TO' THE PHUCEDIH'a LETTER. 

English Factory, Boma, 6ih August 1877, 6.30 
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thai we send fifty pieces g/" cloth, each twenty-four yards long, and some 
sacks contsuning sundries for yourself; several* sacks ^rice, potatoes, a 
few bundles^ fish, a bundle ^tobacco, and one demijohn* ofuaa. TTk 
caniers are all paid, so that you need not trouble yourself about them. 
That' is all we need say about business. We are exceedingly sorrj' 10 
hear that you have arrived there in such (fo) piteous ' condition, but we 
send our warmest congratulations to you, and hope that yoa will soon 
arrive in Boma. (This* place. is called Boma by us, though on the map ii' 
is Embomma.) Again " hoping that you will soon arrive, and that yon 
are not suffering in health. 

Believe" us to remain, 

Your sincere friends, 

HaTTON & COOKSON. 

) A. Da Motta Vkiga. 
J, W. Harrison. 

1, auf, with Ace. ; a.m. tncrgmJ ; p.m. obtnM. — Th[$ letter and the accom- 
panying supplies were received by Mr. Stanley in the morning of the 6th o( 
August, two days after he despatched h's letter to Boma. Messrs. A. Da 
Motta Veiga and J. W. Harrison were the managers of a factory be- 
longing to Messrs. Hattoa & Cookson of Liverpool. a, came to 
hand-we have . . . received. 3, As — locality "As soon as \re had under- 
stood the contents of the same (to agree with letter), we (App. § 14) made 
arrangements (Sfiiftjlt«i tttjftu) to send you the asked for (tittticn) articles, u 
far as (fo lutit) our stock (©artnloiur, n., or aBatdivwrat, m.) would permit 
us(S. 5r,N. I]), and add (supply nc4) some other things of which we thou^t 
they might (<" could) be useful to you there. 4, several, a few <> some. 

6, line gVDgt Jtotbflafi^. 6, aSeiln ^ten mx m.&ii @ti~i^dftti(^M in faaa. 

7, ttauvifl. 8, Say ' We call this place (Dtt, m.) B '. 9. Say •& is 
called'. 10, Say 'Again (nu^ rinmal) expressing (S. tii, N. 6), the hope*. 
11, jeii^iitn wit in aufii^tiact grtuiibf^ajt ttgtbcnft. 

Section 149. 



I. 

Banza M'Buko, August 6, 1877. 
Messrs. A. Da Motta Veiga and J. W. Harrison, 
Embomma, Congo River. 
Gentlemen, 

I(S. lis, N. i) h^ve received your welcome letter, but better 
than all, and * more welcome, are your supplies. I am unable to express 
jmt at present how grateful I feel. At the sight of (Don) the stores ex- 
posed' to our hungry eyes— at the sight of (»on) the rice, the fish, and 
the rum, and • for me — wheaten bread, butter, sardines, jam, peaches, 
grapes, beer (ye ' gods I just think of it — three bottles pale ale " 1), besides 
tea and si^ar, we (App. § 14) are all so over-joyed and confused that 
we cannot restrain* ourselves from Mil ^ enjoying this auddea 
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feunteous store. I beg you will charge' our apparent want of (.in) 
pnkfulness to our greediness. If we do not thank you sufficiently in 
ferds, rest assured we'" feel what volumes could not describe. 
JFor the next twenty-four hours we shall be too busy eating and 
mnking to think of anything else much ; but I may say that the people" 
nl cry out Joyfully, while ^' their mouths are full of rice and fish : 
^'Verily, our master has found the sea and his brothers, but we did not 
believe him until'' he showed us the rice and the pambe {rum). We 
did not believe there" was any end Co the great river; but God be 
praised for ever, for we shall see white people " to-morrow, and our 
wars" and troubles will be overl" 

1, Slujeiflf Bon beni (Smpfiingt; 'supplies', here ffiliicMifcntimg, fi 2, Insert 
the adverb nod) here. 3, It was esposed to my eyes, ta luat oor mtintn 

Slugm auBafBvrittt ; ' hungry ', here gitrig. 4, unb — tti fiir mii^ itftiminttn 

fflfifiSrilfi ; the article, in the Gen, case, must be repeated before each of the 
foUowing nouns. 6, ye — it^o fe^ft, 3^s ®Dltec. 8, aB(i66ier. 

7, btjtviiigen; from falling to, jujugrdfcn. 8. tinb biere nnS fo f^nell unb 

grugmiilig jugeranbien CQorratt ;a urtje^rtn, 9, I beg you will charge this 

to his greediness, id) 6ift( ©I*, biH fdner egbegitTbe jur 8a(l lifltu ju molltn. 
10, we — describe-^ we feel more than could (App. J J3, and S. a, N. i) be 
described to you through (butt^) volumes. 11, geurt. 12, Say ' while 

their mouth is still filled with rice and fish". 13, tt/t. 14, Say 'the 

great river had (See App. 6 29) ever (ft) an end. 16, aRnif^cn. 18, Smv\i 
unb !8(f(6n!(cbrn. 17, This letter, on the morning of the 7th of August, was 
despatched to Boma, the caravan following slowly, and reaching Boma on 
the gth of August 1877, the 9g9th day from the date of their departure from 
Zanzibar. The expedition theu embarked on board a steamer at Boma, 
and, on the nth, descended the river Congo. After steaming northward from 
the mouth of the Congo for a few hours, the vessel entered the fine bay of 
Kabinda, on the southern shores of which the native town of that name 
in the county of Nyoyo is situate. The Expedition, after a stay of eight dajs 
at Kabinda, was kindly taken on board the Portuguese gunboat ' Tamega ' to 
San Paulo de Loan da. Here they were treated with the utmost hospitality 
by the Portugiiese and the officers of the English navy, who offered the 
Expedition a passage to Cape Town in H. M.S. ' Industry', Commander R. C. 
Dyer. The Cape of Good Hope was reached on the 2 1st of October. Here 
a telegram from the Lords of the British Admiralty was received, authorising 
the Commodore Francis William Sullivan to prepare H.M.S. ' Industry' for 
the reception of the Expedition and to convey them to Zanzibar, the end 
of their journey. On the fith of November H. M. S. ' Industry ' was equipped 
and ready for her voyage to Zanzibar, which was reached on the loth of the 
same month. By this time the sick bad, all but one, recovered, and had 
improved so much in appearance that few persons ignorant of what they 
had been, could have supposed that these were the living skeletons that had 
reeled irom sheer weakness through Boma. 



Section 150. 
'. STANLEY'S LETTER (continued), 



^jeele 

^H Dear Sirs, 

^B Though' strangers, I feel we shall be great friends, and' I shall 

^Rlways remember my feelings of gratefulness, when I first caught sight 
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of your supplies, and my poor, faithful, and brave p)eople cried out: 
*' Master, we are saved 1 — food • is coming I" The old and Ike young— 
the men, the women, and the children — lifted their wearied and worn- 
out * frames *, and began to chant lustily an • extenip>oraneous song, in* 
honour of the white people by (an) the great salt sea (the (S. 53, N. 9) 
Atlantic) who had listened to their prayers. I had* to rush to my 
tent to hide the tears that would issue •, despite all my attempts to 
composure *^ 

Gentlemen, that the blessing of God may attend your footsteps 
whithersoever " you go, is the very earnest " prayer of 

Yours faithfully, 

H. M. Stanley, 
Commanding the Anglo-American Expedition. — 

H. M. Stanley, " Through the Dark Continent." 

1, oBgtci(!^ xoxt un0 tto^ frctnb finb. 2, Say ^and I shall never forget the 

feelings of gratefulness which I experienced (enH)|!nben, insep. comp. str. v.), 
when*, etc. 8, Say * there come provisions'! 4, abgenta^- 

6, i(cr))et, m., which use in the Sing. 6, ein aud bem ^tegreife enttootfenri 

gieb ; to chant = to sing. 7, in — people, ben SBeifen • . . gu ®]^ren; the wcwi 
ju (Sfyctn must be placed at the end of the clause. 8, Use the Imperfect 

of miiffen. 9, to issue = to break forth, l^ett)or 6re(i^en. 10, to composure » 
to compose myself. 11, The adverbial clause * whithersoever you go ' may 
be briefly rendered by the adverb * jletd '. 12, earnest « sincere; faithfiiny, 
ii ergeben (adject.). 
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When (S. 4, N. 2) the country near^ Albany was newly setded, a 
starving Indian came to the inn at Lichfield and asked for a night's 
shelter and some supper, at' the same time confessing that, from* 
failure in hunting, he had nothing* to pay. The hostess drove hun 
away with reproachful * epithets, and as the Indian was about (S. 6, N. 4) 
scornfully to retire, — there being (S. 30, N. 4) no other inn for '^ many 
a weary mile, — a' man, who was sitting by, directed the hostess to 
supply • his wants, and promised to pay her. As ^* soon as the Indian's 
supper was ended, he thanked his benefactor, and said he would some 
day return his kindness. Several years thereafter ^^ the settler was taken 
a prisoner by a hostile tribe, and carried off to (S. 72, N. 4) Canada. His 
life was spared ", but he was detained in *• slavery. One " day, however, 
an Indian came to him, and bade the captive follow him. The Indian 
never told where they were going, nor " what was his object ; ^/ day 
after ^' day the captive followed his mysterious guide, till one afternoon 
they came suddenly on*^ a beautiful expanse of cultivated fields, with 
many houses rising amongst them. " Do you know that place ? " asked 
the Indian. ** Ah, yes — it is Lichfield 1 " and whilst the astonished exile " 
had not yet recovered from his surprise and (S. 10, N. 9) amazement, 
the Indian exclaimed: "And I am the starve* on whom at 
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1 iitry place, you took " pity. And now that '° I have repaid you, 
Bray you go home I " — Dr. Dwigmt. 

DtrgiKeii, insep. comp. str. V, 2, uniueit; newly, e6(n; 'to settle', here 

lifitcftt. 8, at — confessing^ on which occasion (motet) he confessed. 

Ittcatn (rfclgtoftt 3iiflb- 6. nothing to pay = no money for {ju, contracted 

Kh the dat. ot the def. art.) paying. 6, reproachful epithets, ©{^eitirfrtc. 

[for — mile, mfiltiuwit in btr ffluntt, 8, 'a man", here=a guest. The 

rb ' directed ' (^eiftn, str. v.) must be placed before the subject, since the 

^ordinate clause precedes the principal one. B, to supply a person's 

^ts, firt tie EBfbfitfniffc cisitt fflfrnf^sn forgnu 10, Say ' As soon as the 

n had eaten (witjeIjmu) his supper'. II, fBiitct. 12, Mrf^fcoiifii- 

a slavery^as a slave; 'to detain', here flefailflfu Ijalttn. 14| Say 

• day, however, came an Indian to the prisoner with the intimation 

Ktifung, f.) to follow him '. This construction is necessary to avoid the 

■petition of the pronoun 'iljm'. 16, nor — object = or else his intention. 

17, ju (inci ftfiontn S'a^e "rbai gemailer Btlbtr. IS, exile " 

19, to tate pity on a person, (id) etned S0!(nf(^ien criarmcn ; supply 

e adverb eiuaiLil (one day) before the verb. 20, that ■= since, bi; to repay 

person, (inein (tuit Stl)u!b oS'truftcn. 



Section 152. 

HEW-TEAR'e EVE*. 



It was dreadfully cold; it snowed, and was beginning to grow dark ; 
it was the last evening of the year, — New-year's Eve. In this cold, a 
poor little girl was wandering about the streets with* bare head and 
bare feet. She had slippers on when she left home (^aufl, with the 
def. art.), but what was the good of iheraf They (dS) were the larfre, 
old slippers of her mother'a^ — so large that they fell off the little girl's 
feet as she hurried across the street to " escape a carriage, which came ' 
galloping along at a great rate. The one slipper was not to be found, 
and a boy ran off with the other. 

So the little girl wandered about barefooted, with a quantity" of 
matches in an old apron, whilst she held a box' of them in her 
(S. 43, N. 9, A) hand. No one had bought any matches of her through' 
the whole livelong day — no one had given her a single farihing '. 
Hungry, and pinched * with cold, the poor little girl crept " along, the 
large flakes of snow covering (S. 55, N. i ; use ani^rtnli) her yellow 
hair, which" curled round her face. 

In "a corner between two houses, one projecting beyond the other, 
she sought shelter. Huddling" herself up, she drew her poor little 
feet, which were red and blue with cold, under her (fis^) as well as she 
could, but she'* was colder than ever, and'" dared not go home 
(S. 63, N, 8), for, as she had sold no matches, her cruel '" father would 
beat her. Besides", it was cold at home (S. 63, N. 8), for they lived 
just'" under the roof, and" the wind blew in, though straw and rags 
had been stuffed in the large cracks. Her little hands were quite 
benumbed with cold. Oh ""j how much good Qtie isvi-'wii "kqvJA. Siki-, 
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if she dared but (nur) take it out of the box and draw'^ it across the' 
wall to warm her fingers in the flames 1 

1, 3)er @t)(\)erjleraB«nb. 2, with — feet, Barfitp unb tmb^btdtm fyxfM, 

which place before ' about (burd^) the streets '. S, to escape a carriage; 

einnn SBagen and bem SOeg laufen. For the translation of the conjunction 'to'ii 
this clause compare S. 19, N. 7. 4^ to come galloping along at t grot 

rate, in voUent ®a(o^)) bie @traf( entlong fommen. 6, a quantity « souk 

6, <Bdiad^Ul, f. ; of them = of the same. ?» through — day, Un ffio^m %k^ 

iaii^ which is best placed at the commencement of the period. 8, fclbf, a 
9, to be pinched with cold, ))or St&ltt ttftavtt fein. lO, to creep ak»g,M 

miUt ^^Uwn. 11, Say 'which in curls surrounded (inimHitten, insqi 

comp. w. V.) her face. 12, In — other, 3n einem burd^ ein ^ttt>otf)nn99nM 

^va gebilbeten IfiSinfel. 18, Say ' She huddled herself up (nie becfancni, sep^ 

comp. w. V.) and drew her', etc. 14, I am cold, ed friert mic^. 16, Say 

* and yet she (App. § 24, B) dared (toagen, w. v.) not to go home '. 16, ^cnA\ 
here « severe. 17, Say 'And also (App. § 14) at home it was cold'. 

18, 'just', here » immediately. 19, Say 'through which the wmd blew, 

although the large cracks (@j)a(te, f.) were stuffed (loer^opfen, insep. comp. w.t.) 
with straw and rags'. 20, Say, ' Oh (9l(^), how nice (fd^on) must (Impeii 

Subj.) a match be '. 21, (Sin 3unb^6l}(|ien an ber ^auet an'reibeit, to dnw 

a match across the wall 

Section 153. 

N£W-YEAB'B EVE. 

II. 

She drew one out — "Ritshl" how it sputtered* and burned! It 
burned with a warm, bright flame, like a candle, and she bent her hand 
round it (S. 4, N. 5, B)^ it was a wonderful Hght I It appeared to the 
little girl as if she were sitting ' before a large iron stove, in which the 
fire burned brightly, and ' gave out such comfort and such warmth. She 
stretched out her feet to warm them, too — but the flame went * out, the 
stove disappeared, and there she sat, still holding '^ a little bit of the 
burnt-out* match in her (S. 43, N. 9, A) hand. 

Another was • lighted ; it burned, and, where ^ the light fell upon the 
wall, that® became transparent, so that she could see into the room. 
There the table was covered with a cloth of dazzling white, and with 
fine china ; and a roast goose was smoking most • temptingly upon it 
But what was still more delightful, the goose sprang down from the 
table, and*®, with a knife and (S. 10, N. 9) fork sticking in its^* back, 
waddled towards the little girl. Then " the match went out *, and she 
saw nothing but the thick, cold wall. 

She lighted a third one (S. 67, N. 3) ; and now she was sitting under 
the most splendid Christmas-tree. It was larger and more beautifully 
decorated" than the one (S. 16, N. 10) she had seen at Christmas" 
through the window at" the rich merchant's. Hundreds of^^ tapers 
I were burning amongst the green branches, and painted " pictures, such ^ 

\ as she had seen in the shop-windows, looked down upon her. She 

I : stretched out " both her hands, when the match was burnt * out, — 



I 
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Section 154. 
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, fCtu^tn, w. V. 2, Use the Impf. Subj. according to App, § J3 ; as if, 

3, tittb id) nri^ uic^t tvic uict Seljiigttt^Ttit uiib 3Danne aii^iliLiblU. 4, ' Co 
gu out', and' to burn out', here erlfifc^cii, insep. comp. str. v. B, The Present 
■■ Participle may be used here in German, but where must it be plated ! 6, In 
!■ which Voice is the verb here? Introduce the clause by the grammatical 
i" subject 'tS', as explained in S. 104, N. 19. 7, wbere-at (an) the place 

■» (©telle, f,) where. 8, tiere. 0, Use the superlative of ^c(^. 10, Here 

■ follows the verb ' waddled '. U, in its- in the, contracted; towards, 
k auf ■ . . jii, which latter preposition place at the end of the whole period. 

* 13, Then = Thereupon. 13, oiifpii(jtn, sep. comp. w. v, 14, at (iiii, 
0- contracted with the dat. of the def, art.) Christmas -day. IB, The pre- 

■ position ■ at ', In the BJgnlficatioii of ' at the house of is generally 

* rendered by the preposition ' bei', which goveniB the dative; as — 

* At Easter we shall all dine at my SIici OftnMge Wtrtfrt luir alit 6(i meiHci: 

moiber'i. ^iuttfc ju aHittag edra. 

^ 16, oon. 17, painted -^coloured, Sunt. 18, such as, loit. 18, Supply the 
^ pronominal adverb ' ianat^ ' before the particle iwi, which stands at the end. 

I The countless lights rose higher and higher, and she now saw thai 
hey (eS) were the stars, one of which fell ', leaving a. long line of ligbl 
in the sky. 

Some' one has (S. 39, N. 3) died just now, the girl said; for her 
old grandmother, who alone ' had loved her, but who was now dead, 
had told her thai * when a star fell, a soul took {App. 5§ 28 and 30) its 
flight up to heaven. 

She drew another match across the wall, and in the light it threw " 
around stood her old grandmother, so bright', so mild, and so loving. 

" Grandmother," the little gir! cried, " oh, take me \\\.i\\you I I know 
that you will disappear as soon as the match is burnt out, just like the 
warm stove, the delicious roast goose, and the Christmas-tree 1 " And 
hastily she lighted the ' rest of the maccbes that remained in the box, 
for she wished to keep* her grandmother with her as long as possible; 
and the matches burnt so brightly, that it was lighter than day. Never 
before ' had she seen her grandmother so beautiful and so tall, and 
behold, she '" now took the little girl in her arms, and ", in radiance 
and joy, flew high, high up wiih her into the heaven, where she felt 
neither (ftfn) cold, nor (tein) hunger, nor (iiiiB tein) fear any more ", — 
for she was with God. 

But, in the corner between the two houses, in the cold morning air, 
lay the httle girl with pale cheeks and smiling lips. She was frozen '■* 
lo death during the last night of the Old Year. The first light of the 
New Year shone upon the dead body of the little girl with the matches, 
one " box of which was nearly consumed. " She must have tried to 
warm herself," the people said ; but no one knew of (oon) the visions " 
she had had, or of the splendour that (S. 48, N. 6) surrounded her when 
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r into the joys of a New Year,- 

1, Say ' fell down and left (juriiftafftit) a long line of light (8i(61ftnmn. 
in (ail) the sky', 2, This sentence is best introduced by the gramma 

subject 'ea'.see S. 104, N. 19. 3, Say'alone of all'. 4, that — 

b(i6 6'il"i§miutcrfa[l:ii eiiKB SttnttB; flight, glufl, ■"■ ! up to, jii, contracted «illi 
the dat. of the def. art. 5, to throw around, urn fi* i}tt Brtteite- 

e, bright = friendly ; mild, fiiiifl; loving, tiebtti*. 7. the — box, bit in ft 

Sifia*lel (i(6 nci) hfiiiblid^u 3iintifiDljer (Comp. S. 48, N. 6). 8, to keep wiiti 
oneself, 6^i |ic& be^lteii, insep. comp. str. v. tr. 9, (iii'cr. 10, It will 

be best to begin this clause with the adv. 'now', and to turn the personal 
pronoun 'she' into the demonstrative pronoun 'the same', to agree with 
'grandmother'. This will commend itself in order to avoid arabignitj. 
11, Here follows the verb 'iiew'; in radiance and joy, fmibe|hahl(iit, ade.; 
high— heavens, mH ihr jum ^immel rmpcr. 13, any more, mti;x. before the 

verb; 'with', here bti. 13, etftieren, insep. comp. str. v., to freeze U 

death. 14, Liter, ' of which nearly a whole bos was burnt of] 

15, Sraiintbilt, n. 



:he 

i 



PROVIDENCE ' VTWDICATma THE rNTTOCEtfT. 

It 13 (S. 2, N. i) recorded in history that a beauliful maiden named 
Blanche, the serf of an ancient nobleman, was wooed' by her master's 
son. Not* admiring his character, she scorned' his suit. Upon tlii? 
his irourse o/'love turned* to bitter hatred. Just' then a precious string 
of pearls confided (S. 7, N. 3, £) to the maiden's care was* lost. Her 
pseudo-lover' charged her with the theft, and, in'" accordance with lie 
customs of that rude age, she was doomed to die. On the day of ifce 
execution, as the innocent girl knelt to ofi^er" her dying prayer, a" flasli 
of lightning struck a statue of Jusiice, which adorned the market-place, 
to the dust. From''' a destroyed bird's nest, built (S. 7, N. 3, A, and S, 
48, N. 6) in a crevice of the image '*, dropped the lost" pearls, thus" 
declaring the maiden's innocence. In a moment the exultant crowd 
rushed to the scaffold, demanding her release. There she knelt beside 
the block, pale and beautiful, and with a smile of peace upon her lips. 
They (S. 134, N. 4) spoke" — she answered not, They touched her— 
she was dead I To preserve her memory they raised a statue there"; 
and to" this day, when'" men gaze upon her image, they condemn her 
oppressor ; they praise her for the purity of her character; they recog- 
nise [he justice of Him whose" lightning testified her innocence. — 
W. Smith. 

1, Say, 'Providence (S. j, N. 3) protects innocence.' 2, of — m 

man '^ of a nobleman of an old family (@cf<6Ui$t, n.). 3, umit'ttbtn, I1 

comp. str. v. 4, ^As his character dispka&ed (migFaltrn. insep. conip.d 

v., governing the dat.) her. 5, Birf^maljfn, insep. comp. w. v. tr. 8, (l_ 
Dcttviin'ttln ill. 7, Just then = Just at this time. 8, was lost ^ one 

missed; care, Dbfuit, f. fl, = false lover. 10, in — customs-according 
to the law. 11, = to speak. 12, a — Justice. ■ .to the dust^fu^nn 
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itSra^l in tie ©laliit 6ei ®etf*(iflteit . . . niifc ^trfAmctttrtt fit. 13, ffluS. 

!8ii6|ault, f. IB, = missed, 16, Say ' and testified {Bijdi^tn, w. 

r.) thus the maiden's innocence '. 17, Supply ' to her '. 18, fcardbft. 

tie auf ben fituligm lag. 20, Construe thus : ' those who look 

her image (^Bilbnis, n.) condemn her oppressor', and consider App. 
4, 21, In order to avoid a repetition of the same form of pronoun, 

a the last clause into: 'who with bis lightning testilied her ii 



Sec/ion 156. 



mXPOl^ON SONAFAB-TE *: 



I. 

Napoleon understood his business '. He was a man who in each 
moment and ' emergency knew what ' to do next. This ' is an immense 
comfort and refreshment to the spirits, not only of (S. 3, N, z) kings, 
but' of citizens. Few' men have any next; ihey live from hand to 
mouth, without plan, are' ever at the end of their line, and, (S. 102, 
N. 30) after each action, wait for' an impulse from abroad. Napoleon 
would have been the first man of the world, if" his ends had been 
purely public. As " he is, he inspires confidence and vigour by the 
extraordinary unity of his action. 

He is firm", sure, and self-denying; he sacrifices everything to his 
aim " — money, troops, generals, his own safety even, and is not misled ", 
like common adventurers, by" the splendour of his own means, "In- 
cidents ought not to govern policj-," he said, "buf" policy incidents." 
" To " be hurried away by every event, is " to have no political system 
at all." His victories were only so many doors", and"" he never for a 
moment lost sight of his way onward in the dazzle and uproar of the 
present circumstances. He knew what to do, and he flew lo his mark. 

He" would shorten a straight line to come at his object. Horrible 
anecdotes may no doubt be collected (S. 4, N. 4) from his history, of" 
the price at which he bought his successes ; but be must not, therefore, 
be set ** down as cruel, but only as one " who knew no impediment to 
his will ; not "' bloodthirsty, not cruel ; but woe to '' what person stood 
in his way I " Sire, General Clarke cannot combine with General Junot 
for the dreadful fire of the Austrian battery." " Let " him carry the bat- 
lery," " Sire, every regiment that approaches the heavy artillery is 
sacrificed". Sire", what orders?" "ForwardI Forwardl" 

1, 3tat>Dlri>ii I., Jtaifribti StanjorttiF g'tortn bm 15. Slug. 1769 ]u Sljiiccii) 
auf JtorRM wai btt j»(ile @oI)ii bw Sattijitrs 6ailo BonapavK uiib in Sffiacta Sititia 
gjaniiiliiii. 9Ia4b<i« tr feiJ 1 779 bit Jtriradftfeiilcn ju fflritimt imt 3)aria 6cfni^t ^tte. 
Irat(tam i.Sttf. 1785 al« Simienant ber Blrtillem in Me Blnntetin. SmSa^re 179J 
wutbf er at« fflrlillftie^inilmann \nttn6 ter ffleijiiblif grgen tit Sliifiidiibifdbcn in Jtorjlfa 
DcnDnnbt, Wtlift i^n A<^ttt(n,ba ti ol^ Santemaim gei;m fie C^iinvfte. @eit ttm 13. Sept. 
I79J Dietbeftbleifubtr brfl ffleiagerung^flif^iitjefl uoii Sonloii, meli^tS ft* in bm ^inben 
bet ISngtiSnbtr befanb, jwanj er ben Siklj om 19. Sej. jut ^aptmldtiim, wovouf (t jum 
ffltigabejenerat bir Mttillme btforbtti warb unb in in atmee oon 3lalicn iw Jtriege 
fltgen Oilctid; bieiiK. Sloiftbem tr ftc^ uitlfa* awSaejii^nd ^He, »ucb( ec im gthunr 
17^6 jumDtfvfctft^la^btr in armte oon Slalim tinaiinl, recrflaniltette bitfdbe, (toittte 
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in fuTjem bie SomBarbei, fc^tuc) bit £)ftrei(^er in mel^reren ^ro^en ®(^la4teii,m 
3]i{antua gur Jtapitulation, bvang in 3ftrien, Jt&mt^ unb ^tetermarf ein nnb \^\^A 
18. ^pril 1797 ivi @am))c Sorntio ben fui* Scanfreic!^ ^od^fl gunfrigen gtt^ «| 
£)ftrei(!^ ab. @ett bent 9. 9)?at) 1796 mit ber ))etn)itmeten ®enera(in SofeptineSttl 
l)aniai« wennd^U, trarb er am 7« Scbr. 1800 neben (SamBac^r^ unb Sebntn, nxlittiiiil 
beratenb uui* @eite jianben, quf gef^n 3a^>ce gum erften J^oitful emannt. Sfla^ ■il 
reren jiegreid^cn Jtricgen mit £)jlrei4 SJreufen, Oluflanb, @ng(aub u. a., toartffil 
9)?ai 1802 buT^ ^enat^befc^lug auf loeitere ge^n Salute uitb am a. Slug. b(<Hbl 
3a{^red auf Sebendgeit gum Jtcnful emanut. 9lm 8. ^ai 1804 trurbe er {ebo^ (4^^ 
S^apotecn I. gum erblici^en Jtaifer ber granjofen erffSrt. SfJun folgtc cine fafl otbieI 
bro^eue 0{ei()e von Jlrtegen mit fail a((en euicvdifd^en !D?dc&teii, unb aid er imSihl 
1809 ben $c{^e)}unft feiner 3]'^a(^t errctc^t \scAit, lieB er fic^, feiner ftnberlofen GtieiM|L| 
von feiner ebenfo Huc^en n^ie lieben^urbigett ©emal^Iin f(!6|it>en unb oetmd^Ite {14 (a 1 
^pril 1 8 10 mit ^\im Suife, ber Xod^ter ffrang I. von Dfireic^. $[(0 er jebo^i^" 
€^ugianb ben Jtrieg erfldrte, mit ber grofen Slrmee in (Ru^Ianb etngcg, alted ^intni^l 
^er verbrannte unb gerjlcrte, bann aber bur(!^ bie toeltbefannte, fletd beufkvurbige ^ 1 
fd&emng ber grogen J&anvtjlabt SWo^fau feitend ber belbenmiitijen, »crgtt>eifelttbe« (fo 
u^ol^ner gcgwnngen tourbe^ben Olucfnt^ angutreten, auf bem faft bte ^anit grc$e 9lrmfeMS 
ber furd^terlic^en tffdlte unb bie burc^ bte ^ercbung bed Sanbed verurfac^te §unc^er*nct «t 
mci^tet ttjurbe— f^ien bad ®lucf \\)Xi verlajfen gu baben. SBon biefer 3cit an felgte tiit 
9lieber(age na^ ber anbem, von benen bie grcge S^olferfd^tad^t bci Sei^jgig (18. Dft. i8i3'!i 
in weldjer ber ungtucflid^e J^aifer ben vereinigten J&eeren ber ^Jrcugen, fcftret^etns 
Oluffen gegeniiber panb, bie entfc^eibenbe war. Silapoleon luurbc in bevfelben fldnjlift 
flef(^laQen unb bie fiel^enbe Slrmee von ben IVvbunteten unter ^luc^erd Su^nwgw 
folgt. Stad^ ber (Sinno^me von $arid feitend ber SllUirten om 31. ![ftdrg 18 14 erjelp 
bann bie bur(]^ ben @euat ergtvungene Slbbanfung bed J^aiferd unb bcffen SBtrbaiuntt 
nad^ ber 3nfel @lba,von too er {ebod^ fd^on anfangd SKdq bed Saluted 18 15 jurfitfl^*- 
@ein btof ed ©rfdfteinen tvar genugenb, bad frangofifd^e SBotf aufd neuc fur il^n ju bcgeifra 
iiberall tvurbe er mit Subel bcgru^t, fein SBorbringeu ttxir untoiberflel^Iid^, bie Slrmetgiaj 
freubig gu i^m fiber, unb f(^>on ocm. 14. 9)?drg tvar ber Jl^nig Subivig XVIII. gegwun^oi 
ben iungjl befliegeiien %\)xm ju verlafen nnb {td^ bur^ bie Sludbt iittf Sludlaiib p 
retten. — 9lapoteoud gtveite Olegieruug war inbejfen nur von furger IDauer (100 Sagt). 
!Der (angerfe^nte Stiebe fonnte nur burd^ felnen Untergang l^erbeigef&l^rt toetben, tve^Saft 
bie ®ro$md(^te £)tlrei(^, (Hitf lanb, $reufen unb (Suglanb am 25. Wiat^ einen w 
angvertrag abfc^loffen, bur(^ ben {te {td^ verbanben, Sfla))oIeon gemeinfd^aftlid^ gu \f^ 
fdm))fen unb ber «&errfd^aft bedfelben auf immer ein @nbe gu madden. 5Dted gelang t^ 
aud^ ba(b, benn am 18. 3uni 18 15 u^urben bie nod^ iibrigen, fd^neU t)on Sitapolm 
gufammengerafften ©treitfrdfre gtanfreid^d in ber grofen Sd^Iad^t hzi SS^atetloo mitec 
5!l^eI(ingtond unb ©(uc^erd gul)rung gdnjlid^ vemid^tet, S^apoleon ttJoHte am a i.Snri 
gu JBloid gu gunjlen femed nod^ unmunbigen ©o^ned abbanfen, feine Slbbanfung »wte 
aber nid^t angenommen, unb oii er jtd^ am 3. 3uli in (Rod^efort nad^ Slmerifa einfd^iffei 
tvodte, fanb er ben bortigen $afen burc^ englif(^>e Jhieg^fd^iffe gefperrt, worauf er pd^ mitci 
ben <B^\\% (Sngtanbd ftelUe unb fic^ auf bad Sinienfd^ijf SBeUeropl^on begob. W 
SSefd^lu^ ber verbunbeten ^dd^te n^urbe er mm atd '©enerat S3onaparte' nadl^ber 
entlegenen Snfel St. .§e(ena trand^?crtiert, too er am 16. Dft. 18 15 aniangte unb, ii 
Sougtocob toofinenb, am 5. ^ai 1S21 in ben 9lrmen einigcr i^m nc(^ treu t)erbUebaicn 
greunbe eineg uaturlicben Xobed flarb. 2, =task. 8, and emergency, unb in 
Jebem 9^ctf.i((e. 4, what — next - what he must (Impf.) do next (gun&i^fl)* 

5, This — spirits = This strengthens and refreshes the courage. e. Read 

S. 6, N. 10, and insert the adv. ^0^x16:1 ' here. 7, Say * Only few men know 

what they must do next '. 8, to be at the end of one's line {or to be at 

one's wit's end), f((^ nie gn raten toiffen. 9, auf eine gottUd^e Q^ingebttnOi 

10, Say * had his ends ( = aims) been solely directed to (auf) the public weUare^ 
Carefully study App. §§36 and 37. 11, This passage requires an alto- 

gether different setting ; let us say : * But notwithstanding (3!ro Jbem aber) he 
inspires (erfuHen) us through the extraordinary unity ((Siuljeit, f.) of (in) bis 
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with confidence in (ouO his strength ', 12, firm = unshakable ; 

unfcfiftor^neser failing. 13, - puTpose. 14, it'reltitcii, sep. cgmp. 

IB, by — means, but$ ik &xiit ftintr itfta }n ®c6of( firbtillitil ^ul^- 

16, ' but', here IDpfjt aire. 17, to be hurried away, fi^ . . . 

rnib Ijn IteiScn laiTtii. 18, is^stgnilies (l^tificii) ; ' to have', here '^ to 

low, Srfelfltn. 19, doors^gates (S^^rffn), through which he tried (fuc^(ii) 

^ 10 attain his aims (App. ^ 19). This addition seems to be necessary to com- 

^ plete the underlying idea. 30, and — circumstancBS=^and in (bti) the dazzle 

(aSetblfniung) and the confusion, which ruled (6(^«tf(^en) his time, he never lost 

sight of these aims. To lose sight of a thing, ttrtas auB btm Mugt wtUtrtn. 

ai. Say ' He would have liked (Impf, Subj. of gtm ^ahn in connection with 

^ the Past Participle of the verb) to shorten (atiHirifn) a straight line, in order 

* to attain his purpose'. 22, of — successes, Ktli)t alle Seiignis tflsin aMtgMi, 
wit ttuer n ftine (Stfolgi trfauftt. 23, to set a person down as cruel, 

* (intit fiic awiifam fia't"'- 24.'one', here =a man (S. 13+, N, 9). 36, Say 

* 'he was not", etc. 20, Say ' to the man who', etc. 27, Say ' He 
!L must carry (erobrrn) the battery '. 28, ' to be sacrificed', here baftinfleraffl 
^JKibtn. 20, SBofi b(ftl)ltn Sm. (abbreviation of (Snrt) SKfliffiSt ! 



Section 157. 
ITAPOI.EOH ■BO^APAS.TK. 



In the plenitude of his resources every obstacle seemed to vanish, 
"■ ■ shall be no Alps," he said j and he built his perfect roads ^ 
'limbing' by graded galleries their steepest precipices, until Italy was * 
as open \a Paris as any town' in France. Having {S. 55, N. i) decided 
what was to be done, he did that with ' might and main. He ' put out 
all his strength. He risked everything, and spared" nothing; neither 
ammunition, nor money, nor' troops, nor generals, nor'" himself. If 
fighting" be the best mode of adjusting national differences (as^- large 
majorities of men seem to agree), certainly Bonaparte was right in 
making it thorough". 

He fought'* sixty battles. He had never enough. Each victory was 
a new weapon. " IMy power would fall", were I not to support it by 
new achievements. Conquest has " made me what I am, and conquest 
must maintain me." 

Before " he fought a battle, Bonaparte thought " little about what he 
should do in " case of success, but a great deal about what he should 
do in case of a reverse of fortune. The same prudence and good sense 
marked" all his behaviour**. His instrucdons" to his secretary at the 
palace are worth " remembering. He said ; " During the night enter 
my chamber as seldom as possible. Do not awake me when you have 
any good news to communicate"; with'' that there is no hurry; but 
when you have bad news, rouse me instantly, for then there is not a 
moment to be lost." His"* achievement of business was immense, and^' 
enlarges the known power of man. There have been (S. 82, N. 7) many 
working kings, from Ulysses to " William of Orange ", but " none who 
accomplished a tithe of this man's performance. — Emersom. 

I, Ss foil feint SHlim ijtel)t flrttn. 2, perfect roads, Jtimfttii:i>B"i- S, S.i^ 
'through which he by means of winding, ((Itlj \4|\4w\a"l t""l ■gta.i'a'^^ ■^'■' ' " 
chmbed the steepest precipices (^tbljanft, m,') ot ftic K\^s' . * ^ 
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stood; to Paris -to the Parisians. Ths suffix tt Is used. tofbrmiumM 
of male persoss and of the Inhabitants of oountriaa and places ; u- 

b(t Stalinwr, the Italian, from Stalitn; Ctr ^nmSaigfr, the inhabitants of Hjm- 
burgh. 6, town in France = French (S. loi, N. i) town. 8, witli- 

main, mi StiBriftdftcii. 7, Sr W^ [tint paiijf StStfe baran. 8, fi^ 

8, nor=neither. 10, unt au^ <t$ fclbii m^t. ll.^war; be - is ; mode, 
Htl unb 5B(if(. 12, Say ' as the majority of men seem (S. 107, N. 13) 

think (S. 64, N. 11) '. 18, to make (do) a thing thorou^b(ly), ttnxa gtii 

U(4 tHlnibrn. 14, to fight battles, Sdlla^tm licfcm. IB.^sId 

16, ^ Conquests have ; he has made me what I am, nr ^at mtc^ i|ii btm gmut 
nus ic^ bin. 17, &!)(, adv. 18, to think about a thing, litn rM 

na^'btntra. read S. 87, N. 6; in — success, im ©[uitefaUe; in — fortune, it 
Ungliid efallt. 19, nud'iei^ntn. 30, ^aiiblunqtnxiff . ^11 bit happnes, 

ftineanj.c# ®\,ti\ all our family, unfcct eanjt Samtlit. ai, a3ttl)dlBi|k 

btftfil, m., directions for conduct ; to, oa. 32, This is not worth lemoD- 

bering, bu< ifl ni^t bcr Scai^tung nnt. 33, tnilbtn. 24, Say litenlt) 

'these have no haste'. SB, His — business, Stint arMtefraft. 26, nt 

tnvtiteit unreri bi«brtigtn EBciftcUiingra Dmi ttn im aRtnf^cn wohntnbm A^fto- 
27, bi* fluf. 28, Orooittt. Commence this period with : ' From Ulysses'- 

29, bD(6 (tincn, bn aui^ nur rin )tl)ntcl son bin X^ltn bicftd ERannte vcltbta^t p> 
(App. S J3). 

Section 158. 

TSB WARIiIKS CHAAACnni OX* TH£ OSBJCAITB. 

The Germans fight as a nation. Whatever ' their birth * or (S. 10, 
N. 9) profession, all are trained ' soldiers. The nation is the army ; ibe 
army is the nation. Hence' they cannot be moved save at the bidding 
of some grand principle, and the stirring ' of some soul -penetrating* ani 
elevating sentiment; and yet they are as sensible' as any nation that 
they abandon comfort', domestic ease, monetary independence, eveij- 
thing ' which (S. 3, N. 7) men (= man) love and live for, in '" order to 
identify the nation and the army. But they are willing to pay the price. 
They count " hardihood of body and trained '* courage of hean the 
noblest riches of a nation. They reckon " thai national independence 
and nadonat greatness are a thousand limes more precious than gold 
and silver, and " that to die on the field of battle is better and happier 
than to rot" and crumble away in sybaritic ease. They" hold, too, 
that" the cause of liberty, and the free noble spirit engendered by the 
brotherhood of a nationality which affirms its oneness by noble acts", is 
blessed by God, and that He will give" victory to the armies who go 
forth to battle in (S. 3, N. 2) trust in " His name. No wonder *" they 
fight and triumph ". — Admiral Garbett. 

1, Supply the verb 'be'. 2, = station, ®tanb, m. 3i = practised. 

4, Say ' Hence they can be moved ((rrtgm) only at (buri) the bidding (®ebot,n.)'. 

5, enwdnna, f. 6, bit ^ttit (tgcetftnb. 7, 'to be sensible', here f4 
btirugl ftin. 8, here bit Snnt&iniii^hitfn trt ?eben*. 9, Say ' in short 
give up everything ', for the verb ' abandon ' must be placed at the end of this 
clause. 10, Say ' in order to prove the identity of the nation and the 
army'. 11, fialtm (fiit). 12, here stIiiMt. 13, Say ' and feel 
that it is better and nobler to die ', etc. •♦tn ; to crumble away, 
Berfjdtn [ ' ease ', here ®(mSii^lii!6Ieit. U •- fcjffir. 16, Con- 
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e thus : ' that God will bless the cause (Sui^t, f.) of liberty ",- and use the 
Kibutive constr, for the transl. of 'and the — nationality'. Any other 
Ktr. would be much too clumsy. IT, = deeds. 18, to give victory, 

I €i(9 »((kil)cii; to go forth to battle, in He (»$la(^l jit^m. 10, auf. 

\ Supply 'then, that'. 21, = conquer. 

Section 159. 

THE ' WAT TO JIA8TBE. THE TBMFEB. 
L London (S, 157, N. 4) merchant, having' a dispute with a Quaker 
Wicerning a business account, determined ^ to institute a law-suit against 

Desirous of amicably settling * the matter, the Quaker called at 

the house of the merchant, when " the latter became so enraged that he 
vehemently ° declared to his servant ihat he would (App. §§ 28 and 30) 
not see his opponent. " Well, friend," said the Quaker quietly, " may' 
God put thee in a better mind." The merchant was' subdued by the 
kindness of the reply, and, after careful consideration, became convinced 
that ' he was wrong. He sent " for the Quaker, and " after making a 
humble apology, he asked : " How were you able to bear my abuse *' 
with so much patience?" "Friend," replied the Quaker, "I was natu- 
rally '* as hot " and violent as thou art, but I knew that " to indulge my 
temper was sinful, and also very foolish. I observed that men in a 
passion always spoke very loud, and I thought that ", if I couid control 
■ my voice, I should keep down my passion, I therefore made '° it a rule 
never to let it rise above a certain key ; and by a careful observance of 
this rule I have, with the blessing of God '^ entirely mastered my " natural 
temper. "- — -A lcoit. 

1, SBte man ftimn 3orn btfitnft^di fanit. 2, Change 'baring' into 'had'; 

the object is best placed after ' account '. 3, Supply ' and ' before ' de- 

termined*; to institute a law-suit against a person, etncn gcric^tlii^ bekngen. 
4, to settle a matter amicably, (in( %ii&{i auf giillii^f iS*ii( otbnin, Comp. S. 30, 
N. 4, and note that the Present Participle ' being ' is understood at the com- 
mencement of this period. 6, = whereupon. 6, = emphatically, 
nail)brii[f(i4. 7, Say ' may God alter thy mind (©efiitnuitg, f.) '. 8, to 
be subdued, fiifi BfRtSt fufelcn ; by, turd). 9, ' that — wrong ' may be briefly 
turned by 'of his wrong', 10, to send for a person, (iiim ju fi(^ tiifeii faffen. 
11, 'and — asked'. This passage, literally translated, would be inelegant in 
German, say: 'humhiy begged his pardon, and asked then'. Abuse, !fi<leiti> 
gung, f. 12, usn Slatur. 13, = passionate. 14, ^ that it was 
sinfui, etc.; to indulge one's temper, fcinem 3otn fveten Snilf ta(Trn. 15. -that 
I could (App. 5 33) conquer my anger through mastering my voice (Suidi 
Stljtrtt^uiifl miiutt Slimme)- 16, We make it a rule never to let our 
voices rise beyond a certain key, wir maiden ts uttd jni: dltgtl, uiifcrt Slimmen tiic 
ub«t tine gdiiifft Xunftarf* ^iuauS )u cvljefctn. 17, = with God's help. 18, — my 
natural inclination to (jn) anger (S. 3, N. a). 

Section 160. 

OPrNIOHS' AB TO ENai.iaH EDUCATION. 

I This" energy of individual life and example acting throughout society 
utiCute ' the best practical education of Englishmen. Schools, aca- 

KVOL. IV, 
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demies, and colleges* give but the* merest beginnings of culture in com- 
parison with it (S. 4, N. 5). Far higher* and more practical is^ the life- 
education daily given in our homes, in* the streets, behind (S. 3,N.2) 
counters', in workshops, at the loom and behind the plough, in counting- 
houses and manufactories, and ^* in all the busy haunts of men. Tlus 
is the education that " fits Englishmen for doing the work and acting 
the part of free men. This " is that final instruction as members 01 
society, which Schiller designated " the education of the human race," 
consisting^ in action, conduct", self-culture, self-control — all" thai 
tends to discipline a man truly, and fit him for the proper performance 
of the duties of life — a Aind ^education not to be leamt (S. 7, N. 3^) 
from (aud) books. Lord Bacon observes that ^ " Studies teach not 
their own use, but that there is (S. 82, N. 7) a wisdom without them 
and above them, won (S. 7, N. 3 B, and S. 2, N. i) by (^urd?) obsem- 
tion, a remark that holds ^' true of" actual life, as well as of " the culti- 
vation of the intellect itself. For ail observation serves*" to illustrate 
and enforce the lesson, that a man perfects himself by work much more 
than by reading-', — Ma/^ it is life" rather than literature**, action^ 
rather than study, and character *• rather than biography **, which " tend 
perpetually to reno\'ate mankind. 

1, 9lnn6un uber. 2, This — society. A good German rendering o( 

the thought underlying this line is so difficult, that the author thinks it best 
to give at once his own translation, which he hopes will find acceptance: 
IDiefe im nte^c ftlbUdnbigen Scben ftcb enncicfclnle (Snergie uno bod taburd^ gegebene,aBf 
tie ganjc ©cfelifc^ft tvirfcute 9)eifpie(. 8, oud'niacficn. 4, ~ univenities; 

* to give ', here ^cirabren. 5, « a mere. 6, » more important. 7 is— 
homes, ijt tie im tdi^lic^eu itUn c^txocnntnt Qxi\t\)un% \n ^ufe. 8, auf. 9 Use 
this noun in the Sing. 10, unt in ten vieleu antem ©efiAdftdildttm bet SIcBf 

fc^en. 11, Say ' that enables Englishmen as free men to do their work and their 
duty '. 12, This — designated = This education gives also to human society 
that instruction (Untenveifun^ f.), which Schiller calls, etc. So^ann d^riflorb 
Srietricb )>cn Scbiller, getcren am 10. 9bo. 1759 }u ^arKiA, geftcritn am 9.9Ia 
1805 )u '^Mmar, ift nd6il @ct^ (Siefie S. no, N. i) uniheitid bie Bcbeutenbib 9ti 
fd^fiiuuivt in ter teutfc^n Sitteratur. ^Id X i 6 ter get6nere er {16 fcn?c^( burc^ feine ibcole, 
fubiefti)?t d{i6tunj, n>ie au6 turd^ binreiBeiiten €(bipunj e6t ))oetif(&er SBegti^enm^ 
aui, xotiAt im T'rama i^ten Jpebepunh erreic^te. Slber audi aU ©efc^idbtfc^reiber unb aU 
Vl)ilcfopbif(^c v£d^riftjle((ec ^at er jt^ bet feiner 9^aticn einen un^erbli(^ siomcs 
enrcvbcu. 18, «=and which consists in (S. 3, N. 2) action, etc. 14^ in ^ 
ftttlicben 9litjfubTunc\. 15, = and in all that (here follows the verb * consists', 

since this is the end of the relative clause introduced in Note 13), which (S. 3, 
N. 7) educates (biltcn) man truly (n?abrbaft) and fits (befd^ijen) him for (m) the 
proper performance ( ^ fulfilment) of his duties in life. 16, «= that * Studies 
do not teach us the application of the same, but ', etc. IT^ * to hold true*, 
here «= to prove true. 18, - in practical life. 19, of — itself, iu idtm 

auf bie @eijleeibilt 11119 felbjl. 20, « interprets (erfldren) and proves ue 

doctrine. 21, here 8cftiice, f., with the art. 22, This conj. *that* 

is best omitted, since a repetition of subordinate clauses must, as far as pos- 
sible, be avoided. 28, *= practical life; * rather than' seems here to be<^ 
*and not'. 24, ilbdti^fcit, activity. 25, The English word 'character' 
is so varied in its application that it rcqu'- * ivs the greatest discrimina- 
tion to decide upon its translation, and more than ever. After 
careful consideration it is thought to here to : * the personal 
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■■Goahe {S. 5. N. 2), in 
"Weimar, once ' observed; 
it lies in race, in climate, 
" certainly Englishmen seen 
■ men. We see here in Weimar only a 
* probably, by no means the best specimens, 



OPINIOHS AS TO ENOIilBH EDUGATIOIl'. 
11. 

w of his conversations with Eckermann at 
It is very* strange, and I know not whether' 
n' soil, or in their healthy' education, but' 
have a great advanlage over most other 
'nimura of them, and' those, 
id yet what splendid fellows 
they are ! And although they come here as seventeen -year-old ' youths, 
yet they by no means feel strange in this strange land : on the contrary, 
their entrance'" and bearing" in society is so confident'^ and quiet, 
that one would" think they were everywhere the masters, and the whole 
world belonged to them "." 

"I should not like to affirm, for all that"," replied Eckermann", 
"that the English gentlemen in Weimar are cleverer, better educated, 
and better hearted than our young men." 

"That is not the point"," said Goethe; "their superiority does not 
lie ill such things; neither" does it Le in their birth and fortune"; it 
lies precisely *" in their having "' the courage to be what nature made 
them. There *" is no halfness about ^' them. They are complete" 
men. Sometimes complete fools also, that I heartily " admit, but even 
that is something, and has its weight." 

Thus (App. § 14), in" Goethe's eyes^ the Englishmen fulfilled, to a 
great extent, the injunction*' given by Lessing"lo those who woiJd 



e, but think for yourselves I " — S. Smiles, 



be D 

" Think wrongly, if you plea 
" Self-Help." 

1, = one day. 2, ' Very ' is often rendered by the superlative of the 

adv. ^Dtft. 3, 'whether it lies' may be elegantly translated by omittiEg 

the conjunctiOQ 'whether' and using the inversion. 4, im i)(tmiilli(4[ii 

^Dbeii. 6, [)eilfain. B, Say ' but it seems to be certain that English- 

men possess a great superiority over most other men'. 7, a minimum = 

very few. 8, = and these (tita) are probably by no means the best, and 

yet (btiini!!^ ab(t) they are (fiiiO «) splendid fellows I 8, a thirty-year-old 

man, fin brtijiigia^tijct Snann. 10, Slufmtcn, n. 11, 3)(ni^m(n, n. 

1S| ficiltT. 13, Render ' would ' by tlie Impf, Subj. of mcgdi, since the 

sentence is equivalent to 'that one would be inclined to think'. The 
following verbs must be constructed according to App. §5 '9 and jo. 
14. Supply * aloike ' after ' them '. 16, for all that, aba itiij, to be placed 

before'not'. 16, So^ann 5B(t(( li^rfeinionii, gdiown 1793 ju afiiiifeii 

in b(r prnifitftfctn iProDiiij ^nnoBir, gfihitttti ttn 3. Iirj, 1854 ju SCeimat, mat sitli 
3alirt aii (Siihti ^mtiitlxaax tljatifl unt ift bcv aSelt am belaniiHiieu Cur* tie Don 
itim nS* GSoiljeB Sofie »ottfitiiilid)ieii ' Wcfi>i'ic&c mit ffioifie '. lit luar aut^ Ser 
^raudfiebcr (editor) Pun Stnlfid' 91a[^gilan<ntn aiinUa.'. 17,©a(4(, f. 18, audi 



Il6 
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bdltlit iif m(6t in. 19, = wealth; Comp. S, lo, N. 

21, The EngliBh Gerund preceded by a pOBBeaflive adjeottre 

preposition, must be tranelated by a regular subordinate daiua 

a conjunctioit and a finite verb ; as — 

His superionty lies in hh hu-v'mg the (Seine llkt[e>ienE)iil bfilebt bari 

courage to be what nature made N. 6), bag et btn SNut gat, M ^ 

him. (till, BwS ec Son EKatur aitd t)l, 

S2, Se. 23, nn. 24, = whole. 25, = willingly ; weight - valut 

26, = according to the judgment of Gothe. 27, = advice ; by, 

an; those = all such ; who, bit bo. 28, ®isn%. iSf^Taim StfTiiift, gel 
ai, 3an. i7»9 ju Aimtni (Obeilauji^), gefiorben tfti 15. g(6r. 1781 in EBraunfiimii 
Ijat fi* biii-i^ fnnt dfl^rtifc^sfrirtff^fn SSJecft, w\t aii0 buti^ ffitit tDramcn, bntn grak 
®»rfl(6(, aSetfeDbe unb 3ntiall f.ifi uiien(i4» aJlufin finb, (intn unflerblic^ Qlmtttgii 
btr bmtfien gititiiituvflrft^id^tt (twuctKiu Stin ffiJitlen a\« qeniaUr Jtrilifci, Swfflt 
unb Si^ttt n>iii oon untcmeSlii^cni (Sinflufi auf bit nd(t|tt Sntioiffelung unftwt lim 
utur, bie mit i^m uiib bucc^ i^ii i^cti: ©UujVtricbt tnt^t^difdiviti. 



A ROTAIi jnDGUi:NT. 

A man and his wife named Lambrun had been many years in tk 
service of (he unfortunate Queen Mary Stuart, and were sincerely attachfJ 
to her. The tragical death of that princess had such an effect on tk 
husband thai he did not long survive her, and the ' widow, Margant 
Lambrun, resolved to revenge, upon " Queen Elizabeth, the ' death rf 
two persons so dear to her. She (S. 5, N. a) therefore disguised* 
herself in man's clothes, bought (S. g8, N. 8) a brace" of pistols, aod 
went ' to (S. "jz, N. 4) London. Soon after, when the queen ' appeawJ 
in' public, Margaret endeavoured to' make her way through the crowd 
in order to shoot her'"; hut one of the pistols fell", and she wi 
immediately apprehended. 

The" queen, being informed of the circumstance", ordered" tl 
man to be brought before her, and said to him : " Well, Sir, who a 
you"? and why do you seek" to kill mef" — "Madam," replied Mu 
garet, "I am a woman; I was a long lime in the service of Quee 
Mary Stuart, whom you put" to death unjustly; her execution caused' 
the death of my dear husband, who was sincerely attached to her; 
my affection for both o/lhem has excited " me to revenge." — " And how d 
you think I ought to deal'"' with you?" asked Elizabeth. — "Do you s 
as a queen or as a judge } " returned Margaret. — " Aa a queen." — " Tha 
you ought to pardon" me," was the answer. — "And what securitf* 
can you give me that you will not attempt '° my Ufe again?" — "Madaa 
a " pardon granted upon conditions ceases to be a favour "'." — " We 
then," said the queen, " I pardon you, and trust to your gratitude for' 
my safety." — P. Saoler. 

1, = his. 2, no, with the Dat. of the def. art. The words * upo; 

Elisabeth ' must be placed before the supine. Comp. App. §1. Q^ 

lament the denth of the two boys so dear to us, n)ir beWctntn Een S^ob bet d 
uat [a teuien Jiiubtn. 4, to disguise oneself in. man's dotties, ^ ait ERM 



,J 
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pteitfn, 6, — a pair. 6, fi^ StgtBtn, iosep. comp. str. v. red, 7, Here 
e the adverbs 'soon after". 8, DJfentlid). », to mate one's way, Ri^ 
""^a iofintn, 10, to shoot a person, auf (iiwii fi6i(B(ii, 11, (cilfiil 

2, Construe accord, to S. 55, N. i, and S, 4, N. 4, (niflii). 13. OJot. 
14, litB r« btn aRiinn oor fi^ fufirtn. 15, Use the 2nd pers. pi. 

h) here and in the following passages, since that was the pronoun gcnerallir 
Ed in addressing persons in olden times, 16, to seek to kill a person (or 

tttempt a person's life), (tntm na* bem itttn hurfittn. 17, to pnt a person 
■death unjustly, eiiitn uilgerit^leiUJtift 6inri*t(n loifdi- 18, This caused 

^ death of our child, tied lo^iit uniertm SCinit iaa itbtn. The insertion of 

f adv. au$ after the verb ' caused ' would considerably improve the German 
Tdering. 19, to eseite a person to revenge, (uicu jiit i)(a*e antwiStn. 

e the Impf. 30, Derinfiren. 21, bcgnatjigcii, v. tr, 32, SBiirgftlfiift, f. 

\, a — conditions, dne brtinguiinSWeiff fflcijiurtiflmig. 24, ®naSr,f, 35,l|ins 
fAxtb, followed by the Gen, The wor(£ ' to (ouf) your gratitude ' are best 
teed at the end. 

Section 163. 
TAciTtra 
I am glad to find', by your ( = thy) letter just received, that you are 
reading Tacilus' with souie relish. His style is rather quaint' and 
enigmatical, which (S. 3, N. 7) makes* it difficult to the student; but 
then' his pages ° are 6!led with such admirable apothegms and masims 
of political wisdom, as' infer the deepest knowledge of human nature; 
and it is particularly necessary that any one intending to become a public 
speaker should' be master of his works, as' there is neither an ancient 
nor a modem author who affords such a selection of admirable quo- 
tations, you should e.^ercise yourself frequently in'" trying to make 
translations of the " passages which most strike" you, trying " to invest '* 
the sense of (S. 23, N. 5) Tacitus in as good Enghsh as you can. This 
will answer" the double purpose of making yourself familiar with the 
Latin author, and giving you the command of'° your own language, 
which no person will ever have " who '^ does not study composition in 
early life. — Sir Walter Scott, " Letters to his Son." 

1, here (rftfitn ; by, ani. 2, Use the def. art. accord, to S. S5, N, 5. 

3, = unusual and unclear (timfel). 4, to make difficult, erftfeWfttn ; student ^^ 
pupil, 5, - on the other hand, onltctcftilS. 6, = writings, Sflfctiflm; 

filled with such, fe noil Boil. 7, as infer = that they prove. 8, Say 

'should thoroughly (arunblii^) know his works'. 9, Say 'as there is (S. 82, 

N, 7) no classical nor (noi)) modern author (Sffeirifliielitt) '. 10, in trying^ 
in the attempt, in btm fflirfu^e. 11, = such, 12, This passage struck 

me most, bieft ©telle nw^te am mtifien (SiiibrutE auf ini$. 13, trying^and 

ti7. 14, rtie'bctfltbeii, sep. comp. str. v. tr. 15, This does not answer 

my purpose, ties enttpri^t meintm Swetfe niifct- 18, Ciitt. 17, = obtain, 

IB, mif^t ji(^ nii^t [i^on in tet 3iisenb in ft^tiftlit^en 9lufidljen ubt. 

Section 164. 

L I believe the first ' test of a truly great man is his humility. I do not 
' humility, doubt of lus own power, or hesitation * in speaking ' 
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his opinions, but a right understanding of the relation between* % 
he can do and say, and^ the rest of the world's sayings and dob 
All great men not only know' their business *, but usually know>*tb 
they know it ; they are not only right in their main opinions ^ bat 1 
usually know that they are right in them (S. 4, N. 5, 2?) ; only 1 
do not think much of themselves on "that account. Amolfo**lai 
he can build a good" dome at Florence; Albert *• DQrer writes cailn 
to one who had found fault with his work : ^ It cannot be better doi 
Sir Isaac Newton knows that he has worked *• out a problem or 
that would have puzzled anybody " else :^-only they do not expect tt 
fellow-men therefore to fall down and worship them ; they ** have a en 
under-sense of powerlessness, feeling (S. 30, N. 4) that the greatnes 
not in them, but through them ; that they could (App. § 33) not d 
be anything else than** what God made them. They see some 
divine and God-made** in every other man, and are endlessly nay 
credibly merciful *•. — Anonymous. 

1, = best ; test, $riifSein, m. 2, tmter, which place at the head t 

period ; mean » understand. 8, an, with the Dat. 4^ here Unenifib 
fteit. 5, au^'fjjted^en. 6, t)on. 7, = and of that which the rem 

world can say and do. 8, = understand. 9, @ad^, f. lo 1 

after which insert the adv. au(^. II, that they understand the san 

agree with (Sac^e). 12, Jpau^jtanfici^ten. 18, on that account, ttf 

which place after the Subj. ; to think much of oneself, eine gco^e Sl^eiinn 
jt(^ ^aben. 14, 91 en If bi @ambio, benif|mter S9aumetfler unb IBilb^ 

glorcng (123 2-1 300), fcaute bm 3)om St. Maria del fiore j«i ^loreng mib bodl 
nafcl gu (2t. ^aolo in Olom. 15, = stately. 16, ntbtec^t 5Ditrer,a 
ben 20. 3)?ai 147 1 gu 9lumhr^ geftorben ben 6. 9l))ri( 1528 ebenbafelb^, mug \ 
IJeworragenbjlen nnb vielfeitigften .Kuniltern gegSl^lt tt>erben, bie }c gelebt. ' (5r ttai 
aUein au^^e^ei^neter 3)?aler, fonbem au(^ gugleid^ Jhtpferjled^er (engraver on coi 
Sormfri^neiber (moulder), SBilb^uer (sculptor), Slr^liteft nnb Sd^riftfiener (ai 
iiber bie Jlunfl. (Sr war bcr ©rfinber ber a^funft erfanb ba« fKittct, bie ^otif 
mit gruei garben gn bmcfcn, unb \)en)onfommnete bie ©d^riPaiegerci (type-foui 
bennvon i^m flammt bie gotm ber beutfd^en Settern. 17»oe(affen' 

jentanb. 18, to work out a problem or two, ^^robleme tofen. 19 ani 
else, jcber aribere, as Nom. 20, «= that their fellow-men therefore (bi 

must (fotten) fall down before them and worship (an'beten) them. The aui 
fcHen must be placed last, accord, to App. § 18. 21, they — powerles 
This clause cannot be rendered in a literal way, but may be expressed 
* they recognise that they are, after all, only powerless ' ; after all, onh 
nur, which place after the Subj. 22, is not = manifests itself not 

ojfcnbaccu). 23, a(« »ogn @ctt fie erf(]^affen. 24, @ottecf^affene«. \ 
fogar. 26, = forbearing, na^jld^tiQ. 

Section 165. 

BUSSIAir FOLITICAIi FBISONERS QT BAKISHMKETE 

I. 

In the cheerless regions of ^ Arkangel, of which the aborigines 
"God made Russia, but the devil made Arkangel," there are (S 
N. 7) more than two hundred of those banished ones — men and woi 
all young, all ( =» and) poor, most ' of them sent without trial 
amongst them knowing even of whp* * accused. Victor Iv 
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P^ptch * dines with his friend B., for instance, and ° after a stroll along ' the 
^Doulevards they separate. B. is arrested that ' very evening, and when 
Victor, astonished and horror-stricken ', hastens ' to inquire the cause, 
he finds everybody'", even B.'s otvn father, as" much in the dark as he 
i> himself; all questions and petitions on " the subject receive '' vague 
administrative answers ; all friends and relatives are systematically dis- 
couraged and silenced; eagerly they wait for" the numerous political 
trials that" come on without intermission, hoping " to see the missing 
one's (S. 67, N. 3) name on "the list of criminals, or to see '"his face once 
more, let " it be even in "" the prisoner's dock ; but as ^ (hey wait and ** 
watch, the prisoner ^ is, without any trial, en route for ArkangeL 

Arrived" there, the routine (App, §i5)is the same for all; whatever" 
the crime alleged, the age or ses, the "' prisoner is taken to the police- 
ward, — a " dreary log-building, containing two sections, one for men, the 
other for women. The solitary table and chair in the room, the four 
walls, and even the ceiling, are covered'* with the names of" youthful 
predecessors, whose pencilled^" jests and clever caricatures bear" wit- 
ness to the strength of confidence in themselves with which they began" 
theii life in exile. 

1, ttfi ®iiiii)trnrin(nta Hriiangrt. 3, most of them, tntijltna; sent^sent 

there ; without trial " without any trial, oljiie ioglidje* ajftljor. 3, Say liter. 

' of whom even but (uur) few know '. i. Here follows ' for instance ' ; 

with = in company of. E, Say 'iinl) frtnnt jii^ Bon i^m nni^', etc, 6, auf. 
7, ne* on temfelbm Slhiib. 8, auffl ffotfefit crfiffrDCtdl. 9, to hasten 

to inquire the cause, fi^ tiligH nadb ber Urfafte ttfuiitigin. 10, ever^body= 

that all. U, Supply ' are ' ((i<i 6cfint(n) before ' as '. 12, u6ct tie ©adj(. 

13, receive — answers^are vaguely (in uiibeftimmttr Seift, which place after 
government) answered by (S. 106, N. aj) the government. 14, ouf. 

15, = that follow one another {auf tiilarfcir folafu). 16, = in the hope. 

17, in. 18, ill fdjaum (App. S ') ; face, angtiiifit, n. 19, let it be= 

be it even. 30, in — dock, Dot ini Si^ranlen brt @(ri4tB, 21, = whilst. 

22, and watch=^and attentively watch (bEieat^n) everything. 33, Insert 

the adv. [i^un after the subject ; en route for = on the way to. 24, ©oit 

fliiatfonimra; 'routine', here = treatment ; the words 'the same' are to be 
placed at the end of the clause. 25, whatever — sex, roelt^cS aJtr6r(d)(H3 

bcr ^cfangcnc au(^ angcflaQl utit) \ct\^ii SlltctS unb ®rfi^1(^l3 ei wi^ fni. 36, the — 
ward -^ yet ((0 . . . bo^J he is always taken (^conducted) to (in) the police- 
ward ((JJulijtinwrflt, f.). 37, a — women = that consists of (auB) a miserable 
block-house of (uuA) two divisions, one of which is appointed for men and the 
other for women. 28, 6tf<i|rt(6«i, p. p. 28, of — predecessors==of 
the former (fi6I|«, adj.) youthful inhabitants of the same (to agree with room). 
80, pencilled, mit SBIeiftift gtjtic^ntt, which use attributively. 31, bear — 
themselves = prove the intensity (Srofit, f.) of the confidence in themselves 
(®dbtt*e'triiu(n, n.). 82, 'to begjn'jtere au'trdtu, sep. comp. str. v. tr. ; 
ife in exile = banishment. 

Section 166. 

RUSSIAN POLITICAI. PRISOKEHS IK BANISHMEETT. 
II. 

l In this dreary abode ' a week or ten days is spent, when ' the governor 
F Arkangel, after due reflection, marks out' tot ^,^\^a i'sivjci'a'as. T^ra^R.^- 
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age some final place of exile (S. 76, N. 22, B\ some * miserable litflc 
district town *, such as Holmogor, Shenkoursk, Pinega, or Mexen. The* 
prisoner is then told his ** documents " are ready, and a gendarme enters, 
saying ^ it is time to start '. The exile jumps into the jolting post- 
waggon, two gendarmes jump m after him, the bell above • the horse's 
neck begins to ring — and rings an for *® days and weeks — through wood", 
and swamp, and plain, along '' roads inconceivably drear and londj, 
until the " weary convoy at length arrives at his destination. The little 
town is desolate and black ^^ and consists of log-huts, two unpaved 
streets, and a wooden church painted green, and the ** live-stock consists 
of ten or twelve raw-boned ^' horses, a small herd of sickly^' cows, and 
thirty or forty reindeer. The population rarely (S. 102, N. 30) exceeds 
one (S. 132, N. 10) thousand", and consists of the Ispravnik ", ten sub- 
altern*® officers, the Arbiter*^ of the Peace, the** Crown Forester, a priest, 
a few shopkeepers, thirty or forty exiles, a*' chain-g^ng of Rusaan 
felons, and a crowd ** of Finnish beggars. On his arrival, the prisoner 
is driven straight to (S. 72, N. 4) the police-ward, where he is inspected* 
by (S. 106, N. 23) the Ispravnik, a (S. 53, N. 9) police officer, who is 
absolute lord and master of the district This representative of tbc 
Government requires ** of him to answer the following questions : His' 
name ? How old ? Married or single ? Where from ? The address 
of** parents, relations, or friends 1 Answers *• to all of which are en- 
tered in the books. 

1, 9lufent^aU«ovt, m. ; a — spent « spends (verBcingen) the prisoner eight or 
ten days. 2, = whereupon. 8, to mark out, bejeii^^ncn ; for this- 

to this (Dat.) ; personage - character ; some final = his definite (bePnitis). 
The Dat. should be placed immediately after * Slrfanget'. 4, «> a. 6, SMh 
ftabt, f. ; such as = as for example. 6, Construe this passage accord, to 

the following model : I am told the documents are destroyed, d^^ (S. 104, 
N. 19) tvirt) mix mit^tUiit, bag bte $a))teTe veniic^tet finb. 7, mtt bent ^entecfni, 

bag, etc. 8, * to start,* of a conveyance, a train, etc., is generally rendered 

by abfa^ften. 9, « at, aiu 10, for years, iajcelanfl. U, Use 

the pi. for this and the two tollowing nouns. 12, auf. Read S. laS, N. 

II. 13, the — convoy = the exhausted travellers. 14, black « gloomy. 

15, Sie^anb, m. 16, abgetnagert. 17, fted^. 18, Supply * souls'. 

19, This term may be used in its unaltered form, but is perhaps better ren- 
dered by ' $oli)ei))raftbent', m. 20, Unterbeamte, m. 21, 9riebendri(^ 
22, Nom. bee faiferli(!^e Sorflbeamte. 23, einem ^aufen ruifif^eT SBerbre^ ii 
^etten. 24, = number. 25, » examined; who — district « with 
absolute (ununtfd^rdnft) power (SSoKmad^t, f.) over the whole district. ae, hff 
ge^ren; to answer = the answer, bie ^eantlDortung, followed by the Gen., but 
without art. 27, = your. 28, Say * of your parents '. 29, Say * and 
the answers to (auf, with Ace.) these questions are all entered (ein trogrn) in 
the books. 

Section 167. 

B17SSIAN FOLTTICAIi FBISOI^BBS IN BANISHIOBNT. 

III. 
A* solemn promise is then exacted of him that he will not give lessons 
of* any kind, or* try to teach* anyone; that every letter (S. 48, N.6) 
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■ writes will go through the Ispravnik's hands, and^ that he will follow 

■ occupation except shoemaking, carpentering, or field labour. He is 
' told he (App. § 28) is free, but' at the same time is solemnly 

med that' should he attempt to pass the limits of the town, he would 
I shot down like a. dog rather than be alloived to escape ; and ', should 
jbe taken alive, would be sent off to Eastern Siberia without further 

maliiy than that of the Ispravnik's personal order. 

The poor fellow takes up his little bundle, and ", fully realising that 
I has now bidden" farewell to the culture and material'' comfort of 

i past " life, he walks " out into the cheerless street. A group of 
i, all pale and emaciated, are (S. 107, N. 13) there" to (S. 19, N, 7) 
1, take" him to some 0/" their miserable lodgings, and feverishly 
" news from home. The new comer gazes on them as one in 
|dream ; some are melancholy, and almost mad, others nervously 
table, and the remainder have evidently tried to find solace in" drink. 

iey live (S. 116, N. 17) in" communities of twos and threes, have food, 

scanty provision of clothes, money", and books in common, and con- 

' "it their sacred duly to help each other in every emergency, 

without " distinction of (S. 3, N. a, and S. 10, N. 9) ses, rank, or age. 
The noble by" binh get sixteen shillings" a month from Government 
for their maintenance, and'" commoners only ten, although many of 
ihem are married, and** sent into exile with young families". 

1, Say 'Hereupon one demands (iHriangtn) of him the solemn promise'. 
3, not of any tind, tdiierid, adj. (indeclinable). 3, or try = and not try. 

The auxiliary verb of mood ' «uiW need be expressed but once, and stands, of 
course? 4, untctii^lin, insep. coinp. w. v. tr. fi, Say 'and that he 

besides (ttu^tt) shoemaking (©(feuinat^ertt, f., with def. art.), carpentering and 
field-labour, will carry on (tceibtn) no (ftinerUt) occupation. 6, ' then ', 

here SiiiU^i with which begin the clause, and construe accord, to S. 4, N. 4 
(man), 7, but — warned, aSet luglei* fiinbifll mon i^m an. 8, that — 

escape. This parage requires an altogether different construction in German ; 
say ' they (man) would upon (bit) an attempt, to go beyond (iitierft^rritcn, insep. 
comp. str. v. tr.) the limits of the town, not allow him to escape, but rather 
(Ditlme^):) shoot him down tike a dog (liter.— but him rather like a dog shoot 
down, nit'bctfifcifgen), 8. Say ' should he however be caught (tinfangtii) alive, 
(fo) they (nwn) would send him without further formality (ffgrnwlildl, f.), upon 
the simple order of the Ispravnik to the East of Siberia. 10, and — 

realising -'and well knowing (pres. p.). 11, to bid farewell, EeIkivdI)! 

fflgen. 12, mateti((l{ SBcquEmlii^hiien (Norn, pi.), which use with the def. 

art. in the Dat. pi. 13i = former. 14, to walk out into the street, 

in blE StTiigc tliiiaue'^rtitcn. 16, -^ outside. 16, Supply the pron. 

' these ' before the verb take fffi^ren, i. e. lead) ; to = into. 17, to demand 

news from home, (intn no* dlaijndjUa aiti ter ^limai frafltn. IB, in drink, 

im Irmif!. 19, in — threes, Je jlo(i obee trei jufammra. 20, Supply 

'as also' before 'money'; in common, gFrneiuft^iiftlif^. 21, My parents 

consider it their duty to help their neighbours in every emergency, tnrine 
(Slttm ^dhcn ti fur iljre mflii^l, ifittn SHac^lJain in jeScr Slot unb ffltfa^i beijn|lel]cn. 
2S, Insert 'unll jmat' before 'without', which will improve the rendering 
very muc;i. 23, vca. 34, 1 sh.- 1 aSart; a month, nionallit^, jcben 

aRiwat, or alle iBJomitf. 25, bc(^ tie fflurgftlitttn [ 'repeat ' aRarl' after ' " ' 
86, and sent^'aod are being sent (see S. 3, N. 1). fili^ ' ' 
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Section 168. 

BUSSIAN POLITICAIi PBISONERS TN BAinSHMEKT. 

IV. 

Daily a gendarme visits ^ their lodgings, inspects * the premises when 
and how he pleases ', and now * and then makes some mysterious entry 
in his note book. Should* any of their number carry a warm dinner, a 
pair of newly-mended boots, or a change of linen to some passing orifc 
lodged for the moment in the police-ward, it is just as likely as not 
marked against him as a crime. It is a crime to • come and see a friend 
off, or accompany' him a little on the way. In* fact, should the Is- 
pravnik feel* out of sorts — the effect of cards *° and drink — he" venls 
his bad temper on the exiles ; and as '* cards and drink are the onlj 
amusements in these dreary regions, crimes ^' are often marked down 
against the exiles in astonishing numbers, and " a report of them sent 
to the Governor of the province. 

Winter lasts eight months, a^* period during which the surrounding" 
country presents the appearance of a noiseless ^^, lifeless, frozen marsh. 
No roads, no communication with the outer world, no means of" escape. 
In course of time almost every exile is attacked ^' by nervous convul- 
sions, soon ^^ followed by prolonged apathy and complete prostration. 
Some of them contrive^ to forge passports, and by a miracle, as "it 
were, make their escape ; but the great majority of these victims of the 
Third Section^' either go mad, commit suicide, or die of^ delirium 
tremens. — James Allen. 

1, visits = comes into. 2, = who inspects (untetfu'd^en) the hoose. 

3, Do as you please, t^un @ie, toie e« S^nen bcliebt. 4, now and then, bann art 
tt)ann, or t3on S^it gu 3eit, after which insert the adverbs aud^ tool^I; some =^ a; 
to make an entry in a book, cine ©cmerfung in cin S3u(S^ eintragcn. 5, Arrange 
this period in the lollowing manner : * Should one of them to a for the moment 
in the police- ward lodged (untergeBradjt) and passing (burciftteifenb) exile ever (je) 
a warm dinner, a pair of newly-soled boots, or some clean linen (S9^5f<!^, f.) 
bring, then (fo) is (Passive) to him this very (S. 16 1, N. a) likely as a crime 
ascribed (jjur ka^ gef^ricben). 6, He came and saw his friend off, er fagte 

feiuem abreifeuben Sreunbe 2eBftrot)t. 7, Will you accompany me a little on 

my way ? aBoKen @ie m6) auf meinem 2Dec;e eine fleinc ©trede begteiteu ? 8,= In 
short, k\xx\, 9, to feel out of sorts, iibter $Jaune fein. Insert the adv. einmal 
after the subject. 10, = card-playing ; see S. 3, N. 2, and S 10, N. 9. 

11, he — exiles, fo tttfifien \\fvx bie SSerbannteu bafiir bii^en. 12, The adverbial 
circumstance of place ' in — regions ' is best placed immediately after the conj. 
13, crimes — numbers = an astonishing number of crimes is often ascribed to 
the exiles. Read App. § 5. 14, and — sent to = and reported (mefbrs) 

to. 15, a — which = during which time. 16, = whole. 17, Sec 

S. 71, N. 2, which rule applies likewise to adjectives; 'frozen', here gn di* 
erftarrt. 18, gu, contracted with the art. 19, ' to be attacked , here 

l^eim^efud^t iverben. 20, = upon which soon follows a state (Suflanb, m.) of 

prolonged (bauernb) apathy (@tumpf|iim, m.) and complete (gangUc^) prostradon 
(.^infadigfeit bcr 8eben«frdfte). 21, He contrived to forge a passport, e^ gelosg 
t^m, cincn falfc^cn $ag l^erjujIeKcn. 22, as it were, glet(i^fam, which place 
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after 'and'; by = through, buri^; to make one's escape, (ntfsmnKn, inscp. eomp. 
str. V, intr. 23, 'Hie briMe SlBttiluna' neniit man in SfiiiS^anK taSaifurtfittti 

!D(piinem(nt h« aJoliitiminiflfrtiiniB, iPdAts mit bet fltlfeimni 'JJolijti itttnut ift. 
~ ' I, contracted with the Dat. of the def. art. 



I. 

I At ' daylight Tahiti, an island which must for ever remain ' classical 
■ the voyager in the South Sea, was in view. At a distance the appear- 
* was not attractive. The' luxuriant vegetation of the lower" part 
i not yet be seen; and as the clouds rolled'' past, only the wildest" 
most precipitous peaks showed themselves" towards" the centre of 

B island. As soon as we anchored in" Matavai Bay we" were sur- 

mded by canoes. After dinner we landed and enjoyed the delights'' 
B wava" produced by the first impressions of a fine country. A crowd 
qfmen, women, and children was collected on the shore, reai/y to {S. 19, 
N. 7) receive us with laughing, merry fac«s. They" marshalled us towards 
the house of (S. ro, N. z) Mr. Wilson, the" missionary of the district, 
who met" us on the road, and gave" us a very fine reception. After 
sitting" a short time in his house, we separated from our host to°° walk 
about, and"^ relumed in the evening. 

The" land capable of cultivation is** scarcely in any part more than 
a fringe of low alluvial soil, accumulated round" the base of the moun- 
tains, and" protected from the waves of the sea by a coral reef, which 
encircles the entire line of coast Within the reef there"' is an expanse 
of smooth water, like that of a lake, where " the canoes of the natives 
can ply with safety, and where" ships anchor. The low land, which" 
comes down to the beach of coral sand, is covered '° by the moat beau- 
tiful productions of" the intertropical regions. In the midst of bananas^', 
orange, cocoa-nut, and bread-fruit trees, spots" are cleared where yams", 
potatoes, the sugar-cane, and pine-apples are cultivated". 

1, Zabiti iii lit erfgtt btt ®tftllf*ifi8infeln (Society Islands) tm flilleit 9fi«r( 
oin tit Siitfee (Pacific Ocean) imb beiijst luigeiB^t gaoo Oinnjofiiisr, iwltfee frit i8ij 
bu((^ (nalift^t aBiifionirt jum Sftciilentum itUifti ftiil. auit ©ilwt ift in bis Spwfe 
bet (fingitornen iibtTfegt, unb au^ in ben .Strfm unb Sc^iilen witb in bn £anbri{Vrai$! 
gtVreb^I unb gclc^rt. 3, = At the breat of day (ffliim SoflCSanicutfi) we saw 

Tahiti. 8, ^appear, erfffctiiiMi. The words ' to — Sea' must be placed 

after the rel. pron., and are followed by 'for ever" Ifitti). 4, ^^ view. 

B, Use the active Voice of the verb with ' man', which should commence the 
clause. e, 'lower', here nittrtgic belc^en. 7, rolled past, an mid 

ootiibtrjcflfn. 8, Supply 'to us' after 'themselves'. 8, luufl. 10, =in 
themiddle. 11, in bn tSu^t uoiiaTJataBai. IS, = we found ourselves 

surrounded by (Men) canoes (Baimitafiii, m.). 13, grtubm. 14, Say 

' which the first sight of a fine country a.!ways produces (([(rODc'riifin) within 
us'. 15, "These conducted us. 16, befl SBcjitfsmiiTienJra. 17, He 

will meet me on the road, nmt'o mil fialtiursa (ntuf'flt"''"'""'"- ^' ^ ^"''^ 

a very fine receptioi% dMB ^fl^(l ^mnU^a^ V«j\Wo«vw.m^ "ia.-wi-. 
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noetlen; construe this clause accord, to S. 55, N. i. 20, Inf. einen @)^b 

gang maciften. 21, =from which we returned in the evening (cMl)i 

22, 2)er futturfdftige %vX ber Sufcl. 23, is — soil = consists nearly ewry- 

where only of (<i\xii) a narrow strip of low (niebtiQ belegen) alluvial land (use tie 
Gen. without the art.). 24, round the base, ting^ l^erum am Su^e. 25, Siy 
* and is protected ' ; from, tjor. 26, there is = finds itself (ftd^ Beffabai); 

an expanse of water, cine au^gebc^ntc S3}aiTcr^dci6c ; * smooth % here fa^ fpiegelgtal 
27, The literal rendering of this passage would not read well, say * whidi (to 
agree with 2Bafferp(S^e) affords (App. § 5) perfect (»of(ig) safety to the canoes of 
the natives '. 28, = in which. 29, = which reaches down (^imrn't© 

tciciften) to (bi« gu) the beach consisting of coral-sand. — Use the attribntiw 
const., S. 48, N. 6. 30, * covered ', here be»a(i^fen ; by, xa\i, 81, te 

j»if(S^en ben 3!ropen belegencn ©egcnben. 32, See S, 71, N. 2. dS, to 

clear a spot (of trees, etc.), eine ©tettc utbac madden. 
35, bauen. 

Section 170. 



TAHITL 
II. 

Even the brush- wood is * an imported fruit-tree, namely^ the guava' 
which grows in abundance here. In Brazil I have often admired the 
varied' beauty of the bananas (S. 71, N. 2), palms, and orange-trees 
contrasted* together; and here we also have the bread-fruit*, con- 
spicuous* from its large, glossy, and deeply digitated leaves. It is 
admirable "^ to behold groves of a tree, sending * forth its branches with 
the vigour of an English oak, loaded* with large and most nutritious 
fruit ^\ 

However ^^ seldom the usefulness of an object can account for the 
pleasure of beholding it, in the case of these beautiful woods, the know- 
ledge of their high productiveness, no doubt, enters largely into the feel- 
ing of admiration. The " little winding paths, cool from the surrounding 
shade, led to the scattered" houses, the owners of which everywhere 
gave ^* us a cheerful '^^ and most hospitable reception. 

I" was pleased with nothing so much as with the inhabitants. There" 
is a mildness in the expression of their countenances which at once 
banishes the idea of^^ a savage, and an intelligence" which shows that 
they are ^° advancing in civilisation. The common people, when working, 
keep ^^ the upper part of their bodies quite naked ; and ^ it is then that 
the Tahitians are seen to advantage. They are very tall, broad-shouldered, 
athletic, and well proportioned. It (S. 4, N. 4, man) has been remarked 
that*^ it requires little habit to make a dark skin more pleasing and 
natural to the eye of a European than his own colour. 

1, = consists of. 2, bcr ©uiavabaum, beflien ^jomerangenattige (orange-like) 

^xyx^iK in 3u(!er eingentad^t ober au(^ in ©elee t^etwanbelt verfanbt toerben. 8, mgw* 
niflfaltia. 4, Say * which form such a great contrast '. 6, ^totbaum, m. 

6, conspicuous, tt)c((^cr . . . fogleid^ auffdlit, i. e. strikes the eye ; from, biircl^ ; its 
deeply digitated leaves, fcine tief cingcfc^nittcncn, fingerpSrmigen ^lattf- 

7, = splendid ; groves of a tree = a forest of trees. 8, « spreading 
their, etc. 9, = and are at the same time (babei) loaded. j ^ 
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luninthepl. 11, Arrange this period thus: 'Although the usefulness 

object perhaps only seldom explains to us the pleasure, vhich we 

mce at the si|.'ht of the same, yet (fo . . . iBifl our admiration at the 

It of these splendid groves (aSalbft) is no doubt considerably influenced by 

ithrough) our knowledge of (uon) their great fertility. 13, The — shade = 

narrow, winding Iftd) f^liSnathib), shady and cool foot-paths. 13, j[ir> 

iiegmt. 14, grajaftvin. 16, ^eimtliii, but here noljIiBDtlinb, in 

to avoid a repetition of the same terni, since 'hospitable' must be turned 

goftfrtunfilitt ; reception, aufnofio", f- 16. Say ' Nothing gave (uiacfim) 

( greater joy than just (gfratt) the inhabitants ', 17, Say ' The expression 

;their faces (3bi ®((i4t*mSbni(f) bears a raildness (©aiifhniii, f.), which ', etc. 

' =Df savages. 19, 3iite(ligeuj, f. SO, are advancing = mate progress. 

■cthey have. It is a matter of course that the conj. 'when' must 

I commence the period. 22, =and just then one sees the Tahilians (bit 

Satiitianet) to advantage {-in the best light). 23, -that after a short 

time a dark skin appears to the eye of a Europican m 

natural than his own. 



III. 

I A white man bathing (S. 16, N. 4) by the side of a Tahitian was' 
a plant bleached (S. 7, N. 3, attrib.) by the gardener's art compared' 
a fine dark-green one growing vigorously ' in the field. Most of 

! men are tatooed, and the ornaments follow the curvature ' of the 
iody 30 ° gracefully, that they ' have a very elegant effect. The most 
common pattern, varying ' in its details, is somewhat like " the crown of 
a palm-tree. It springs* from the central line of the back, and grace- 
fully curls' round both aides. The sinaile may" be a fanciful one, but 
I" thought the body of a man thus ornamented*^ was (App. §§ ag 
and 30) like " the trunk of a noble tree embraced " by a delicate creeper. 

Many of the elder people '* had tiieir feet covered with small figures, 
so '* placed as to resemble a sock. This fashion, however, is partly 
gone" by, and has been succeeded" by others. Here", although 
fashion is far from immutable, every one must abide '° by that prevailing 
at his youth. An old man has thus"' his age for ever stamped on his 
body, and he cannot assume " the airs of a young dandy. The women 
ate tatooed in the same manner as the men, and"* very commonly on 
their fingers. 

In'* returning to the boat, we witnessed" a very pretty scene. 
Numbers" of children were playing on the beach, and had lighted 
bonfires, which illuminated the placid sea and" surrounding trees; 
others, in *" circles, were singing Tahitian verses. We seated ourselves 
on the sand, and" joined their party. The songs were impromptu'", 
and" I believe related to our arrival. One little girl sang a line"', 
which ^ the rest took up in parts, forming " a very pretty chorus. The 
whole scene made" us unequivocally aware that" we were seated on 
e of an island in the far-famed South Sea. — Charlks Daewin. 
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1, «s appeared. 2, «= in (contracted with the Dat. of the def. s 

comparison. 8, -= in full vigour (J^taft, f.). 4, ihttt)atur, f. 6, 

einc fo aumutiQc ffieife. 6, they have a = they are of. 7, varyini 

details = the single parts of which often differ (ab'meid^en) from each ot 
8, springs from, gc^t . . . au« ; from — back, tjom Oiucfgtat (spine). 9, to 
round, ff(^ urn . . . ^erum'winbcn. 10, may — one « is perhaps fanciful (x 
taftifd^). 11, id^ ba(^te bet mir felbft. 12, Use the attribut a 

13, »ie. 14, = which is embraced (umfcS^lin gen, insep. comp. str. v.' 

(S. io6, N. 23) a delicate (jart) creeper (©c^lingp^anje, f.). 16, «i 

16, = which were so arranged that they resembled (gUid^cn, to be like, si 
governing the Dat.) a sock. 17, = antiquated, veraltet. 18, t)ctti 

i. e. displaced. 19, Say * Although fashion here is far ftrom (weit t 

entfernt) being (S. i, N. 5) immutable. 20, to abide by a thing, bei < 

»erb(eiben. Use the attributive constr. in this clause. 21, Siuf biefe % 

which place at the head of the period. * Old *, here bej[al^rt ; * to stamp ', 
au«'pragcn. 22, to assume the airs of a dandy, ben @tut^ fr 

Render* not* by* not possibly', unmogtid^. 23, "-but generally 

24, « When we returned to the vessel. 26, Yesterday I witnessed a 
pretty scene, geftern bot ji(S^ mir ein fe^r ^>iibfi^c« S^aufpiel bar. 26, ^ Nume 
children. 27, unb bie in ber 9i&^e j^e^euDen ^&ume. 28, « who foi 

a circle {Stxtii, m.), sang verses in their mother-tongue (i. e. native langu 
29, «= and joined them (RcS^ an fc^ttef en, sep. comp. str. v. refl., governing 
Dat.). 30, au« bem ©tegrcif. 31, -and related (flcj^ begiel^en, insep.0 
irreg. v. refl.), I believe (inverted), to (auf) our arrival 82, the * lim 

a verse is generally rendered by * ©trop^e*, f. 33, which — parts, l 

Don ben iibrigen ntel^rjlimmig aufgenommen loutbe. 84, »and for 

36, made — aware, (egte ungtoeijel^afted Seugnid batjon ab. 86, «tha 

found ourselves. 37, here tjie^befungen, adj. 

Section 172. 

AUDUBON S THE AMEBICAIT OBKITHOIiOaiST, BXTLA 
HOW NBAKIiY* A THOUSAND OF HIS OHJQTTTAT. 
DitAWINaS WEBE DESTROYED. 

I left the village ^Henderson, in Kentucky, situated' on the I 
of the Ohio, where I * resided for several years, to proceed " to 1 
delphia on business. I (S. 115, N. i) looked* to my drawings b 
my departure, placed them carefully in a wooden box, and gave^ 
in charge of a relative, with * injunctions to see that no injury si 
happen to them. My absence was of ( « lasted) several months • 
when I returned, after • having enjoyed the pleasures of home /or \ 
days, I inquired ^^ after my box, and " what I was pleased to cal 
treasure. The box was produced ^* and opened ; but ", reader, fe< 
me — a pair of Norway rats had taken possession of the whole, 
reared a young family among the gnawed " bits of paper, which, 
a month previous, had represented nearly a thousand inhabitants 
the air ! The burning heat which *^ instantly rushed through my 1 
.1 was too great without" affecting my whole nervous system. I 

for (S. 166, N. 10) several nights, and the days passed like" da^ 
oblivion — uptil ^ the animal powers being recalled into action, thr 
the strength of my constitution, I ^^ took up my gun, my note-book 
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my pencils, and went forth lo the woods as gaily as if nothing' had 
happened. I " felt pleased that I might now make better drawings 
than before ; and, ere a period not exceeding three years had elapsed, 
my portfolio was again filled. — John Audubon. 

1, 3ol)n 3am(S Slububon, btr be(ul)mtc amtrifunir^t Dtnit^iIiigE (vbec aii'gcli 
tunbigt), gcborEu ben +. fflai 1780 in fiDiiifi.uia, gefiuvfieii ten 37- 3amiar 183' j" 
91tn>i<3)orI, bi^i^t bit 8tTomt unb i^Iuife iti aii«jleit«, iitn bic ajc^el ^u ttoiiaf^teu unb jii 
jti^neil. 2, nearly a thousand, iia^e an taufenb. 8, Use the attributive 

conslr,, and see S. 7, N. j, and S, 48, N. 6, 4,-1 had resided for (ftit). 

5, vfifen ; on business, in @(fd)aftrii. 6, to look to a thing, rai^ thuofl ft^en. 

7, lo give a thing in charge to a person, tinem etirj3 iib(vgc'6(ll. 8, =wilh 
the express command to protect (beiDsiirra) them from (uor) any (icbcr) injury. 

8, "-and had enjoyed. The pleasures of home, bit Srtubtn btr ^Su6liil)ftil. 
10, to inquire after a thing, ita^ ctlvod ftagen. !!> -^and after (na$) my 
treasure, as I was pleased to call its contents (roie ii tefftn 3ii^lt %m\t jii 
bfjti<tntii VflEflte)- ^2, ^brought. 13, '^hut have pity on (mit) me, 
O reader ! 14, jetnagt ; bits of paper, $avitrf(C(n> 16, lud) ucc eincm 
altwial. 16, Ux Siiite, which is the poetic fprm. 17, —which instantly 
look possession of my brain (©djini, n,). To take possession of a thing, (11^ 
tiuK •Zi.in btmaittiacn. 18, um iii^l mil mtin ^ixitft snti-otHfttlent fu (tfi^iirtevn. 
19, like — oblivion, im gdnjlit^fn aJtigiffen alltfl ®ti^el)en(n. 20, =till my 
vital powers (gtbfndftjftt) were reanimated (wicbtr anfltrfflt Itaven, App. § 17) 
through the strength 01 my constitution (Jftalut, f.)- 31, Say ' and I was 
able (iHifiiinBc ftin) to take up ((Vflrciftii) my gun (SSfii^fE, L), my sketch-book 
and my pencils to (S, iij, N, 7) go therewith again as (fo) cheerfully into the 
woods as if nothing had happened (olS d6 uiifttB ootgefadfu Itfirt) '. 22, Say 
' It gave me pleasure to think that I would now perhaps produce better 
drawings tlian ever ()<) before ; and even before (nuife e^c) three years had 

^^Mssed away, my portfolio was again filled with drawings. 

^H Mahsamah, Monday, August 18, iSS:. 

^B At* seven this morning, guns were heard in the direction of Kassassin. 
which is° four miles lo our front. The troops were called' under arms, 
the Cavalry, consisting of the Household Cavalry ° and yth Dragoon 
Guards, saddled up, and the Infantry fell ' in in readiness to ' march to 
the assistance of the force there under General Graham. That officer, 
however, sent a' message saying that the firing was in the enemy's camp, 
and ' was inexplicable, except upon the supposition that the Egyptians 

e fighting '" among themselves. 
^ At" eleven o'clock, however, the flags of the signallers at Kassassin 
^re in motion, and (S. 104. N. 19) the news came that the enemy 
Mere approaching^'. The Cavalry again turned out "and rode off to 
Kassassin. As the enemy approached, General Graham opened fire 
with his two guns, and" the Egyptian artillery replied. The 19th 
Hussars" came on" to the place from Mahula, where General Willis 
has his headquarters. 

The enemy made no attact, but halted at " a considerable distance 
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THE BATTIiB OI" JCASSABSOf. 
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from the camp, and kept " up a continued shell-fire, but 
altogether'" out of range. Their conduct'* was, indeed. 
inexplicable. The Cavalry remained out all day, and the Infmiji 
were kept in readiness to march at "" a moment's notice, but as the eita 
made" no movement in advance, they were not ca\[eA Jbrward Vt\ 
front 

The heat was terrific " all day, the ** sun beating down with sin 
insupportable force upon the wide sand waste. Ii** had been ll 
work for horses and men. No shade was obtainable '*, and the \ 
wind raised" Rreat dust storms, which penetrated everywhere and rni 
breathing difficult. The brigade of Guards (S. 36, N. 7,^) fell 
under arms" ready " to march, but the Cavalry returned and repoi 
that tlie enemy had faUen back'", after" keeping the troops the "i 
day out in the full force of the sun, 

1, b(i. The very graphic account of the Battle of Kassassin giwn 
Sections (73-177 was written by the correspondent of the London "" 
who was with the cavalry at Mahsamah. Ka'isassin (also called K.tssassin to 
is four miles west trom Malisamiih Station, which, only a few days previoia 
this action, was captured from the Egyptians by General Druj-y Lowe. 1 
Egyptians had established a camp at that place, and, after the capture, 
Household Cavalry and the Dragoon Guards were stationed there, under 
command of General Dmry Lowe, as a reserve to the small force thai I 
Kassassin Lock, an important fortified position occupied by General Giah 
The enemy, under the rebel-leader Arabi, held the strongly fortified cam(l 
Tel-el-Kebir, about twelve miles west from Kassassin. Arabi's stronfli 
(Tel-el -Kebir) was stormed and captured by the English under their ski 
Commander-in-chief Sir Garnet Wolseley (now Lord Wolesley of Cairo), 
Wednesday, September 13, when the rebel-army was totally beaten, and 
Egyptian war brought to a successful issue, 3, Say 'This (.^cntc) tnomht 
7 o'clock we (man) heard the thunder of cannons (comp. n.)', etc S, 
situated; to our front -^before us, 4, to call under arms, ju ten SfiaRtltil 
6, Nom. PI. @ai:tiTiicfi{rttre -, the ist Dragoon Guards, \a.t niie iX^ragoiitc (SinW 
RMiit. e, fell - readiness, flilltt ftc^ in EQrif) unb @(ict. 7, urn b(ii bort uiitir ISh 
®vflb*mfi(()mUnSrupl)(niu ^ulf( jU eiUn. 8, a — saying = a messenger » 

the inlormalion (Oiairii^t, f,). 9, and — supposition, unb bag miHT 

biKfdSf nui bur$ kit ajEvniuliing ttflittn fomit. 10, The rebels fight am 

themselves, bit @inpfrtr BtEanipftn fi<^ utittr eiuaiibcr- 11, — At t ■ o'dc 

however, we (man) saw the flag-signals (S. 76, N. as, j1) at Kassai 
12, 6ttan'rJli*(n. Comp, 107, N. 13. 13, --got ready (|i^ f(tiig ma^ 

14, which was answered ((iwiclittn) by the Egyptian artillery. 16, ^fo 

leaimoit, n. 16, on — place.=here (biefiet). 17, at a^in. 18, 

keep up a continued shell-fire, (in ununtfrbredjtnrf SBomtarbtintnt (pronounce 
in French) uulcrljal'im. 18, tccl^ au^ir ttm SErei^e btr Sc^ugtwitt 

18, ^nb(iing«tt>tii(, f. ; indeed^really; altogether, ganj. _ SO, at — notie 
any moment. SI, to make a movement in advance, ucr'riiden. 32. — 

traordinary great, 23, = and the sun shone down, etc. ; * force ', ii 

Slut, f. 24, = Horses and men had had hard work (here cintn fiftli 

@ijnb ^viitn), 25, -^ to be found. 28, Sritntoolfrn uuftrcittn. S7, 1 
hin'tringtn, 28, to fail in under arms, iinrtr ^affm trtltn. 30, •* 

held itself ready to march (ii^ jum Sfltmarf* btriil ijal''")- SO, to fait bV 

iilfe juciirt' jicl)(n. See App. §§ iB and aa. The auxiliary in this clause 
omitted to avoid its repetition, the next sentence containing the 
31, =after he {i.e. the enemy) had kept (jurtufljalten, App. § 30) the trxK 
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Be whole day at (in) the great heat of the sun (comp. n. S. 76, N. 11 ; use n 
3 connecting lint, since fern, nouns ending in t in olden times used to take 
IS an inHection for the Gen., Dat., and Ace. Sing., as well as for the PI.) in 
e field. 



rCSE BATTLB OF KABBASSnT. 

. 11. 

Ismailia', Tuesday, August 39, 
3 o'clock in the morning. 
[ Scarcely had the Cavalry unsaddled, and' horses and men begun to 
Ht, when the' sound of artillery was heard (S. 4, N. 4, man) again at 
in, and by* the heavy atid continuous roar' it was evident' that 
i time the attack was' in earnest. Again the wearied men saddled 
1 less weary horses and' prepared to advance. The' sun was still 
fcating down fiercely even at that late hour, and the hot withering'" wind 
' s raising" the sand clouds so high that it was impossible to see what 

s going" on, but through the dust and haze numerous" jets of smoke 

from the guns were visible. 

The cannonade increased" in violence, and the Cavalry moved" away 
to the right, the" Artillery following them, and pressed" round towards 
the flank of the enemy's Infantrj-. With" the iDOvement of such masses 
of men and horses the dust rose over the whole scene thicker than ever, 
and it was impossible to obtain" more than a general idea of what was 
going on; while the sun set in" a red glare over the sandy plain. 

The Cavalry pushed" still further to the right until" hidden from the 
enemy by some low sand hills, and" then goaded their weary horses into 
as fast a trot as the heavy sand and their weary condiiion would permit. 

It was evident that it was the General's intention to repeat the tactics 
of the previous fight, and that he meant^ to get round the enemy's rear. 
It was a striking proof of his confidence iu" his troops that (S. 66, 
N. 15), with" tired horses and night approaching, he should attempt this 
manoeuvre against an enemy of unknown strength and with" fresh horses. 
Against any other enemy it would have been rash", but the result proved 
that General Drury Lowe did not over-estimate the fighting powers" of 

1, Ismailia, then the head quartecs of Sir Garnet Wolseley, is 2 1 miles east of 
Kassassin, on the Suez Canal. In the morning, mctgrnS. 2, and = and 

scarcely had; 'men', here Oltiltt; to begin to eat, mil btm SjTm an'fangen. 
8, the — artillery, atliKetitfalom. 4, = through, Ijiitt^; heavy = loud. 

6, Jtanonmbinmr, m. 6, = clear, 7, -was meant in earnest (enifiliii^, 

adv.). See App § 17. 8, un6 riijleten jitt Jiim SBorvfiiftn. 9, Say 

'Even at (111) this late hour the sun sent down burning rays', and insert 
the adv. itBtl before 'burning'. 10, Dtrftnflenb. 11, trfiUn. 12, to go 
on, onr'at^tn. IS, numerous — guns, jnbtwu^t mi 6fn .ffancntu auffteiflfnfit 

9(iiU(^faul(n. 14, - became more and more violent (iinniet with the compa- 
rative form of the adj.). 1,5, to move away, oi'ttiten ; to the right, naij 
uiite. 16, -^ whilst the A. followed them (i^r, to agree with JtaOfllliri* in 
the fem. Sing,) 17, ' to press round ', here ^^SsAAi -fioiVcvwjf^i-i ^Sl■w^>.■^*fi■, 
Itoi.. it. 
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auf ; * of — infantry ' may be briefly expressed by * of the hostile Infantry'. 
18, With — horses, !Durd^ bie maffen^afle XruVpenBeiWQung. 19, * to obtain', 

here fl^ . . . macS^cn ; of what was going on, t>on bem Setlaufe be« ®efe(!^td,«bid 
place after the pron. ft(^. 20, in — glare, mit Menbenb totem ®(an)e, iriuck 
place before the verb, which stands? 21, t^or'bvingen. 22, until — enemy, 
bid btefelbe ben CB(t(!en bed Seinbed . . . entgogen toat. 28, Render *zdA- 

permit ' freely, and say * unb fporuten bann i^re ermfibeten $fetbe gum nto^ 
fAnetten 3^rabe an'. 24, gebenfcn; to — rear, bem S^inbe in ben Qiudtn gu fito. 
The Impf. of the verb gcbenfen stands, of course, after faHen, accord, to App. 
§ 19. 26, totidit^ er git feinen ixvapiptn l^egte. 26, ein spite of 

the tired horses and the approaching (l^eran tial^en) night. 27, ■> in tlie 

possession of fresh horses. 28, unbefonnen, i. e. imprudent. 29, fightins 
powers, @tdrfe, f. ; * men ', here = troops. 

Section 175. 

THE BATTIiE OF EASSASSTCT. 

III. 

Soon* darkness came down rapidly upon us. The rattle and roar of* 
combat on' our left never ceased, and it was evident that the two thon- 
sand Infantry* at Kassassin were hard pressed. Presently* the moonligiit 
streamed palely over the grey sand, but the clouds of dust obscured* the 
advancing horsemen, who sometimes trotted, sometimes^ walked. 

By about seven o'clock we had got in the rear of the firing', and* 
wheeled in that direction, advancing'** very slowly to** allow the Artillery 
to*'^ come up. We could see the flashes of^' the enemy's artillery ^to 
on the horizon like the flicker of incessant summer lightning**. 

We slowly drew*" nearer to the scene of conflict. It was almost dark" 
but, unfortunately, we showed up*^ a black mass ag^nst the brigbt 
moonlit sky and ground ", and *• the sudden rush of shell through the 
air, followed*® by an explosion far in our rear, showed that the enemy 
had at last discovered us. They** were about fifteen hundred yards" 
away, and*' we saw nine flashes, one after another, at short intervals, 
spurt out, no " longer like sheet lightning, but in angry jets of flame. 
Almost simultaneously the sky above us seemed to ** be torn in pieces as 
by (= through) a mighty hurricane. Shells screamed" and burst" and 
shrapnel bullets *^ tore up the sand on either side of us. 

The brigade now moved ** to the right to *• disconcert their aim, and 
the next salvo of shell missed us. We moved quickly forward, and the 
gunners again saw us, and the shells burst over and around. Yet, 
strangely'**, but few were hit, though it seemed as if the storm " would 
mow men and horses down by squadrons '^ 

1, « Soon after (barauf) the darkness (JDunfct, n.) of the night descended 
(^eniic'berjlcigcn) rapidly upon us. 2, -= of the. 3, gu. 4, 3nfan* 

terijlen. 6, = Now streamed the pale moonlight, etc. 6, «» concealed; 
horsemen, (Reitcrci, f. Sing. 7, gutreilen ^v^^ im @(i^ritt bal^intitt. 8, « enemy; 
got = arrived. 9, unb fc^tvenften ber 9{i(^tung gu, au6 bet bod Sd^iefen fom. 

10, = advanced (vor'ittdrt^rciteu) however only very slowly. 11, to allow* 
to (S. 19, N. 7) give time to. 12, Inf. |cran'fommen. 18^ « of the 

hostile artillery. 14, = sheet lightning, SffiettetUu^teti, n. 15^ to 
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w near, Ri^ nafifrn. 16, The fact of its being dark soon after seven at 

IB end of August is explained when we remember that there is no twilight in 
gypt, 17. -= we formed. 18, Stilibra, m. 19, unto baa ©aiifm eiiiiv 
llfliil) tie Sufi iut^flitatnltn Som6e. SO. = which exploded far behind us. 

', - He (the enemy). 23, = steps, ©(^ritle; away, con UUB (nifftni. 

I, Arrange this sentence literally thus; and now saw we nine at (in) short 

Nervals one another ((inantiK) following cannon-shots (Jtatioiienfl^Hfft) spurt out 

iDv'bliStn). 24, Wtli^e iii^t nifl)i; Urn aBolKricuittn, foubeni ottjt^rfnteit 

uttllrDmtn gtiifint ; to — pieces, ju jemtigen. 25, faufcu. S8, plaUn . . . 

Eltt Suft. 37, Oronatcn. 28, al)'f*weiifeH. 28, um fceni Sidt b(S g(int« 
btm aBtgt jii grfKit. SO, fcnbtrt.itcni'riff. 31, ttr Jfiigelngcn. 

', men and norses by squadrons = whole squadrons of (ten) men (Sltllfi^en) 
1 horses. — To mow down, f]eniiE't(nnal)(ii. 



Section 176, 
THE BATTLE OF EASSABSIIi'. 



Now' liny flashes, with the sharp ping of bullets, told that the enemy's 
Infantry were also at work, whilst' a horse here and a man there dropped' 
in the ranks. 

The battery having (S. 30, N. 4) by this time come up, the Cavalry 
moved' to the right, in order to' allow them to come into action, and in 
a few seconds, after taking up their ground, our guns spoke ' out their 
answer to the enemy's fire. 

The Cavalry now advanced' from the left, the° 7lh "Dragoons leading. 
Under* cover of these the Life Guards formed for a charge, and'" by 
■word of command the Dragoons opened" right and left to allow them to 
pass. Already Herbert Stewart, General Drury Lowe's brigade- major, 
had passed" down the line the word: "The Cavalry are to charge the 
gunsl" Sir Baker RusselJ was in front (=at the head), and shouted: 
"Now we have them. Charge I" 

Away " went the long line, disappearing " almost instantly in the dark- 
ness and dust, and away behind them went" the 7th Dragoons, keeping" 
(S. 16, N. 4) on either flank of the Guards. 

We ", remaining in the rear, had the full benefit of the storm and shot 
which was to greet the advancing horsemen (iHeiterei, f.) and of whom 
from (S. 102, N. 4) this moment we saw no more till the battle was over; 
fljw/only (S. 109, N. 5) then we leamei" what they had done. 

Led by Baker Russell, they charged" straight at the guns, sabring'"' 
the gunners as they passed, and" dashing into and cutting down the 
flying Infantrj' beyond them. Russell's horse was shot under him, but 
he seized another and kept with^° his men. 

The battle was ended'' at a stroke, and a scene of wild confusion 
ensued " ; some guns were " still firing, bodies " of Infantry still kept up 
a fusillade, and numerous bodies " of horses and men doited the moon- 
lit plain. 

Being now separated altogether fi-om the Cavalry , -Nyn"" *« t-^e^^^-^ 
ictervening between us, myself and two compan\QTis cuifciNOMie*. vq 'q.'^& 
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our *• way round to Kassassin. It was an adventurous ride, for several 
shells burst near us, but before we reached the camp, the conflict vas 
at an end. 

1, =At (3n) this moment (App. § 14) flashes of lightning (Heine 58%) and 
the sharp ping (Stnaiitn, n.) of bullets betrayed that also the hostile In&ntrr 
were (= was) engaged in the attack (beim Slngrif beteiligt fein). 2, Place 

* here ' after ' whilst ', and * there ' after « and '. 8, gu ^obrn falTen. 4, *to 
move ', here ab'gic^en, sep. comp. irreg. v. 5, - in order to allow (geMa) 

the same (to agree with ' battery ') to begin the combat. 6. spoke otf 

their answer to = answered (ettoiebem), v. tr. 7, toor'tucfen. 8, ^ani 

(unb g»ar) the 7th Regiment of Dr. at (an) the head (@pi^, f.). 9, -Under 
their (beffen) cover (@(i^ut, m.) formed the Life Guards (bie ®atbef&tafm)a 
line of attack (eine 9lngrtf6linie). 10, « and upon a given commaii 

11, = opened . . . the ranks (Oteil^en). 12, to pass the word, ben Sef4( 

crgel^cn laffen; downfall along, Wng^. 18, !Die (angc 8inte fprengte bam 

14, = and disappeared. 15, away . . . went » followed. 16, to keep, 

ftc^ Iftalten; on, ^u, either flank = both flanks. 17, = Since we remahud 

(gururf 'bleiben) behind all, (fo) we had the full effect of the shower of shot 
(ituQelreqen, m.) 18, = heard. 19, to charge straight at the guns, 

bic feinbUci6e SlrtifUrte fogleid^ au'grcifcn. 20, = sabred down ; as they pmd, 

auf i^rem Swge. 21, = and dashed (fprengcn) into the ranks of the flying 

Infantry behind the same, which they (ftc, t. Sing, to agree with bie (Reiterei) cot 
down (mc'bennctcln). 22, bei ; men = regiment. 28, « with one 

stroke (®(!^(ag, m.) at an end (m (Snbe). 24, « followed. 25» -» thun- 

dered still. 26, eingelne Xeite. 27, bodies — plain « and numertMis 

bodies (J&aufen) g^ Cavalry were still here and there upon the moonlit plain 
visible. 28, = and the enemy stood between us. (The verb must stand 

last, since also this clause is a depending one, co-ordinated to the preceding 
clause by the conjunction *and*.) 29, our way round, einen ffl<9 

feittT?&rt«. 

Section 177. 

THE BATTLE OF KASSASSIB*. 

V. 

The Infantry there ^ had indeed had a hot time of it*. Hundreds of shells 
had (S. 29, N. 3) burst in the confined^ space, and the shelter trenches* 
afforded but an insufficient protection. On the left of the position *, next 
to the Canal, were ^ the Marine Artillery, then came the 46th, and next' 
to them the 84th ®, the • slight earthworks sweeping round again in a 
semi-circle almost to the Canal. The Mounted *° Infantry were in fix)nt 
under Captain Pigott, who ^^ has received a wound, having been shot 
through the thigh. 

The Egyptians came on with great bravery, and in spite of the ^ heavy 
fire of our men", were rapidly gaining ground, and would soon have 
rushed'* into the entrenchments, when the roar of our guns on" their left 
rear, followed ^® by the rush of our Cavalry, proved " too much for them, 
and from (S. 102, N. 4) that moment they thought only of flight. 

Our casualties are surprisingly " small considering ^' the fire to which 
our men were exposed. Lieutenant Edwards, of the Mounted Infantiy, 
was^® shot in the arm, Surgeon-Major^* Shaw,of \hft ^^th^^ivaatt M H^ 
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fad some ten or a dozen men, but, forlunately, the Remington bullet 
Pounds rather than kills; the hospital was crowded" with wounded men. 
About 10 o'clock the Cavalry came in" in high spirits over their biil- 
iant achievement. Many, of course, are missing in the darkness, but 
will, no doubt, turn up" in the morning. Upon their" return from the 
pursuit ihey " were unable to find the gruns over which ihey had charged, 
but these '■' will doubtless be discovered at sunrise. After learning from 
them" the events" of the charge, I" started to ride here to gel off" my 
despatches, — a" distance of twenty -four miles. This sohtary ride over 
the dismal desert by moonlight was not" the least exciting part of an 
esciling day. 

Late" as it was, I found at (aiif) the different posts the men" busy al 
work entrenching, and met troops also on" their march to reinforce 
those at the front. 

The enemy's force " engaged was estimated at 1 3,000. The Egyptians 
fought well until our Cavalry and guns took'" them in the rear, and, 
had " it not been for the gallantry of the defenders of Kassassin, would " 
have carried the positon before our reinforcements came upon the scene. 

At" the time I left, the losses were unknown, but were*' supposed to 
be about twenty killed and a hundred wounded. 

As"* I am writing, Sir Garnet Wolseley and" the entire army are march- 
ing to the front. — The Correspondent of the London " Standard." 

1, there, lotlifl, which is an attributive adj., to be placed before the noun 
'Infantry'. 3, to have a hot time of tt, tincii fiHumi ©lanb IjulieEt. 

8, = narrow. 4, bt( St^anigvibm. 6, =eainp. 8, = stood. 

7, nest to them = finally. B, Supply 'regiment '. 8, = whilst the 

insignificant entrenchments (3ie(f(^iinjiin(|(ii) swept round in a semicircle almost 
to {fcig tu) the canal. ' To sweep round,' here li4 ^iirftfjlaiycln, of which the 
pron. fid) must be placed immediately alter the subject, and the verb? 
10, ttrittdi, adj. 11, = who was wounded (S. 2, N. i) and had received a 
shot through the thigh. 12, Norn, lai ItS^flftt ©(^itficii. 13, =troops; 

were rapidly gaining ground = advanced rapidly (fi^acll BiritidrlBrfirftii, sep. conip. 
w. V, intr. Where must you place the verb? and where the separable par- 
ticle? 14, to rush into the entrenchments, in bi( ©^auintrtf tringtn {str. v.). 
IB. on — rear, an \%tK lliih 11 glanfc. 16, iint ttr tarauf folfltnbe uil'tiTOartele 

angrilf unf«(t .ffaDalltrk, 17, ^had not terrified them (imtn in ©t^rtifen 

jfTgrn). 18, = extraordinarily. 19, =if one considers (bcbcnfiu), that 

our troops were exposed to a really murderous fire. 20, « is wounded ; 

in, an, contracted with the Dat. of the def. art. 31, @tab«ac{t. 22, was — 
kills = and ten or a dozen (jefin bi* ;W61f) men ^-^ privates, ©raifinO are killed, 
but fortunately the Remington bullet (.Suftd, f.) is but (nuvj rarely fatal (ifl , . . 
uon tib!i££|(c SlQitlmig). 28, —quite full of. The wounded man, tfr 

3j(i1vmib(tt. 24, = returned; in high spirits, ^fdlfi erf rmt. 25, to turn 

up, fI4 wirttr tin'ftellfn ; ' in the morning ', here morgtit friil}. 36, = ihe ; 

from their pursuit, ton '\\tK SJcrfolgung. 27, Literally ■= could the Cavalry 

the cannons, which they had conquered, not find again (micbtrflitbfn). 28, = the 
same. 29, -^the horsemen {jtaDLiKeriflm). 30, = details, Ifiintd^ittn.' 

31, ritt iij not^ ^iev ab. 32, -send off. 33, Commence a new period 

here, and say ; ' l"he distance from Kassassin to here [Ismailia] is (betrdgt) 
34 miles', 84, =b7 no means, MnrtWtgS, adv. 35, =Notwith- 

Standing the late hour. 36, aRannrdjafteit, 'OT, otv feew -(b-ksiS^, 

ttiift aiif btm OTurfi^ brarifftn icokh. 38, SttMti^w, ■(^■■■, •m^^"*'^'^"-. "^ 
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13,000, an 13,000 2)?ann. 38, « attacked. 40, l^tten tie ^itciti«T 

9011 Jtaffaffm nic^t fine folc^e 2!a)>ferfeit bctuiefen, fo, etc. 41, « the enemy 

would. 42, = When I rode away. 43, » were estimated at (aifi 
about, etc. 44, - Whilst. 46, « with. 

Section 178. 

HOW THE DUKE OF WEIiLINaTON' "WAS I>SC1!IV£D. 

"I (S. 115, N. i) got famously taken in* on that occasion," said Ae 
Duke of Wellington once. " The troops had ' taken to plundering a 
good deal. It was necessary to ' stop it, and I issued an order announc- 
ing ^ that the ^ first man taken in the act should be hanged upon the spot 
One day, just as we were sitting* down to dinner, three men^ were 
brought to the door of the tent by the provost. They had been taken 
in ^ the act of plundering, and I had nothing for it * but to command that 
they (S. 4, N. 4, man) should be taken away and hanged in some place 
where they might be seen by the whole column in its march next day. 
I had a good many guests with ^° me on that day, and among the rest, I 
think, Lord Nugent. They " seemed dreadfully shocked, and could not 
eat their dinner, I did not eat myself, but, as I told them, I could not 
indulge my feelings ^2; I must do my duty. Well", the dinner went off 
rather gravely ; and next morning*, sure enough ", three men in uniform 
were seen hanging (S. 78, N. 14, B) from the branches of a tree close to 
the high road. It was a terrible example, which produced *• the desired 
effect, for there was no more plundering. Some months afterwards I 
learned that one of my staff" had taken counsel with Dr. Hume, and as 
three men had (S. 29, N. 3) just died in the hospital, they had hung 
them " up and let the three culprits return to their regiments.** 

" Were you not very angry, Duke"?" 

" Well ^•, I suppose I was at first ; but" as I had no wish to take the 
poor fellows' lives and only wanted the example, and as the example had 
the desired effect (S. 27, N. 8), my anger soon died out", and I confess 
to you that ^ I am very glad now that the three lives were spared." — 
Historical Anecdotes. 

1, to be famously taken in, gel^orig angeful^rt ttjerben; once, einc< Soged. 
2, = had begun to plunder ; a good deal, tu^tig. 3, to — it « to make an 

end of this nuisance, bieftm Unh^efen ein @nbe }u madden. 4^ announcing 

that = according to which, wonad^. 6, the — act = the first man (bet ctfr) 

whom one would take in the act. To take a person in the act, einen anf 
frifc^cr X^at ertappen. 6, to sit down to dinner, fl(^ gu 3:if(^e fe^eiu 7, 8«tff. 
8, in — plundering, beim $Iuntcm. 9, He has nothing for it, c0 bleibt i^m 

nt(^t« anbcrrt ubria; but, at«; in, an; might = could, Impf. Subj.; column - 
army ; in its march, tjcrbeimarfc^ierenb, adj. qualifying * army '. 10, bei ; place 
*I think' after *and'; among the rest -among others. 11, -1 These 

seemed to be very much shocked (crgriffen) at (tjon) the occurrence. 12, to 
indulge one's feelings, feincn ©cfu^Tcu freien Sauf (affen. 13, ® ut ; went — 

gravely, ging ein n^cnig ernji^aft ))onflatten. 14, au(^ rotrflic^, which place after 
the subject, and construe the sentence in the Active Voice with the pron. 
man ; men = soldiers. 16, « had. There was no more talking, tf timcbe 

«td^t mc^r gqproc^cn. 16, « one of my staflf-officers C®tab0o^tet?) ; to take 
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counsel in a matter with a friend, (iii! Sii$« mit (indn Svtiiiibe 6(fiiM(^(ii. 
17, = these ; culprits - condemned men (Dsr SJtruvteiitf, Nom. Sing.). 18, 9Bar([i 
®ut( (SiD.) ^ctjtit iiii^t feljr trjumt bari'ibft ? 19, Uluii jn, aiifjitg* nidleidii 

loiii life's. 20, = however (aln), since I did not wish (iBDlltii) the death of 

the poor fellows, but (fonbtm) only the example (Here follows the verb). 21, 'to 
die out', here tifitrten, insep. comp. str. v, 23, To avoid a repetition of 

subordinate clauses, say ; ' that I am very glad (fcc^) now at tuitc) the pre- 
* (Wdlmig) of the 3 men (Sent*). 

Secfwn 179. 



I My impression is ' that I was a schoolfellow of Dickens for nearly two 
Sars. He left" before me, I think about fifteen years of age. The school, 
Idled (S. 7, N. 3, £) Ihe Wellington Academy, was in the Hampstead 
load at the north-east comer of Granby Street, The school-house was 
_ fterwards taken down* on account of the London and North-Western 
Railway. It was considered at the time ' a very superior sort of school, 
one of the best indeed ' in that part of London ; but it was most shame- 
fully mismanaged *, and the boys'" made but very little progress. The 
proprietor, Mr. Jones, was a Welshman" ; a most" ignorant fellow, and 
ameretyrant, whose chiefemployment was" to scourge the boys. Dickens 
has " given a very lively account of thia place in his paper entilled " Our 
School," but it is very mythical in many respects, and'" more espe- 
cially in the compliment he pays in it to himself. I do not remember 
that Dickens distinguished himself in any way", or carried off any prizes. 
My belief is" that he did not learn Greek or Latin there, and you will 
remember " there is no allusion to the classics in any of his writings. He 
was a handsome, curly-headed lad ", full of animation and animal spirits, 
and '" probably was connected with every tnischievous prank in the school. 
1, ail. 2, iihi. 3, G^arlrfl Bideng, fleSoren ben 7. ff(B(. 1812 jii 

^Jpvtsmoiitl). gtjlDtbtn ttii 9, Suni 1B70 auf fcintm Eanb|i^ 6ei ScnBuu, btgaiin jiint 
ftfetifljitllcrif^t X^tigteit untct btn angciiDitimmeti Qiamtii Sdj, nHltfiei; il^n C^ittU 
btriiimt iiiad)tc. St; hgriiubttt fcinen Kuf ala (nglif^n: ^umorifi Jurc^ bit ' Sketches 
of London' (1836), uiib naiiHntK^ buci^ bit ' Pickwick Papers' (1837), Wrf^M 
unfttfiHg toB belifbtelle, abtc aui^ Ditlltidjt boS btjit ftiner jafilteiifitn aDttft ijl. ®i: 
flriiubM* iB^s bit 3"tuug 'Daily News', ^rmt 1B50 bie 3eitf4rift 'Household 
Words ', wdc^e ftit 1 860 btn Xitet ' All the year round ' \a\\\. Sr b(fu^t( jwtimdl, 
im 3a|« 1B4J u»ti 1868, bit aStctininttn ®taot(n »on SJIorb Slmtrita, Don loo %\ bad 
jnitilt aRal burib feint uiilbej'ut^ttn Sotltfunflen aua ftintn eigentn SBttftn tiiie rti^t 
ISmti !)timfiil)vt(. Km ffinen ftiKrcii aiiciftn fiiib 'Oliver Twist', 'Nicholas 
Nickelby", 'David Copperfield', ' Dombey and Son', 'Martin Chuzzlewit', 
luib ' A Christmas Caroi ' bit ttfaiinttilin unb btHtn. ®S mag inttwfdiit ftin, ^itt 
ju btmttftn, ba| ftit bem Sisbt bti benit)inltn unb ^6^ft Sctiibtcii iQtrfafi'ttS (b. \. in 16 
3a^cfn)iicn ffiittnaBotltn 4,539iO°o ©anbe oirlouft leortm Rnt. 4, = I re- 

member still, that, etc. Place the advl. circumstance of time 'for — years' 
before 'a — Dickens', 6, Supply 'the school' here; before me = earlier 

than I; I think ^and as I think. 6. to take down (of buildings), nie'bei:: 

xn^m, 7, bnffliila ; 1 consider this a very superior sort, ol sc;miq\,\.^ 'i!*^^ S^as. 
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fur etne gang vorjudlitJ^e ^6)nU, 8, one — indeed «and was indeed (ai4 

n)ir!lt^) one of the best. 9, This institution is most shamefully mis- 

managed, biefe $lnftalt loivb ganj au@evorbent(t(!^ ^dfUd^t vertoattet. 10, boys> 

school-boys or pupils, (S^iiUt ; to make little progress, gertnge Sortf^dtteiMAaL 
U, aBadifer. 12, most = highly, i^odjfi; * fellow*, here » man; 'mere', 

here* real, toaf^x. 18, barin beftanb (comp. S. 87, N. 6) ; to scourge =tD 

chastise, giid^tigen. 14, Insert 'to us' after the auxiliary ; of, uBer; place - 
institution; * paper', here @(i^rift f. Place *in — School* after *to »'. 

15, unb gttHir Befonbcr« in S3eguQ auf bie @^mei^eleicn, bit er fid^ felb^ batin i/k 

16, in any way = ever, je ; to carry off prizes, @d^ulprcifc erl^tten. Use the wAs 
in the Pluperfect Subjunctive, accord, to App, § 33 ; the auxiliary, howewr. 
must be used but once, and this at the very end. 17, => I believe ; not 
. . . or = neither . . . nor. 18, = and you know. Is there no allosioQto 
the classics ? begtel^t et ft^ nte auf bie flafTifc^e Sitteratur ? 19, -> He wsa 
handsome boy with curly hair. Full — spirits = ^oolter SeBen unb ^BeitfNi. 
20, » who ; to be connected with an action, Ui cinet ^^anbtung ^eiligt j(ii; 
a mischievous prank, eiu muttviUiger ^offenflreid^. 

Section 180. 

A LETTER FBOM DB. HENRT DANSOIT TO MR. JOHH 
FOB8TEB, ON CHABIiES DICKENS'S SOHOOIi-IiIFK 

II. 

I do not think (S. 64, N. 1 1) he * came in for any of Mr. Jones's 
scourging propensity ; in fact, together with myself, he was only a day- 
pupil, and * with these there was a wholesome fear of tales being carried 
home to the parents. His personal appearance at that time ' is vividly 
brought home to me in the portrait of him taken a few years later by 
Mr. Lawrence. He resided (S. 116, N. 17) with* his friends, in a very 
small house in a street leading out of Seymour Street, north of Mr. 
Judkin's chapel. 

Depend on it, he was ^ut/e a self-made man, and his wonderful know- 
ledge and command (SSe^enfti^ung, f.) of the English language must* 
have been acquired by long and patient study after leaving his last 
school. 

I have no recollection of the boy you name ®. Dickens's chiefs asso- 
ciates were, I think ®, Tobin, Mr. Thomas, Bray, and myself. The first 
named ^ was his chief ally, and his acquaintance with him appears to 
have continued many '° years afterwards. About that time ** the Penny 
and Saturday magazines (S. 71, N. 2) w6re published weekly, and wert 
greedily read by (S. 106, N. 23) us. We kept bees, white mice, and 
other living things, clandestinely", in our desks, and the mechanical 
arts were a good deal cultivated, in " the shape of coach-building, and 
making pumps and boats, the motive power of which was the white 
mice. 

I think at that time Dickens took to writing " small tales, and we had 
a sort ^club for" lending and circulating them. Dickens was also very 
strong " in using a sort of lingo, which made us " quite unintelligible to 
bystanders. 
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1, — that he had to suffer from the scourging propensity OJtiiaetmaitif, f.} of 
his teacher, for, like myself, etc. 2, utit liefm gcBcnfiSec mat ji(l8 ju btffiri^Kii, 
bn6 fi' t«i 6<ii ®ltevn ju ^ufe avt tn ©diale plaubttn wurten. 3, ®(in 

lomaligw Ru»itl;tn; is vividly brought home to me = is again vividly brought 
(fu^wn) before my (S.4J, N, 9, A and B} eyes; in— Lawrence (Liter.) = ' through 
the some years later by (oon) Mr. L. painted picture of him ', which place 
immediately after the copula (loicb) and the dative of the personal pronoun 
indicating the possessor. 4, bri ; in — Slreet — in a side-street (eomp. n, 

5. 76, N. 23, B [n]), not far from Seymour Street, 6, must — acquired = 
he must have acquired. To acquire, fii^ (tlKtrben, insep. comp. str. v. refl. ; 
by, tuK^ ; 'long', here laiigiitiria ; after — school^afler his school-time, 

6, ■= 1 cannot remember (fi* cinsr ©a^t (tiiUKm) the boy whose name you 
mention (au'fil^ten). 7, ^aiiptfSc&Iiift, adj. 8, Inverted constr. 
8, arflenr; render 'chief ally' by a comp. n., and turn 'chief by .^aurt. 
10, Insert the adv. noi^ before ' many '; to continue, fprt'iaufrn. 11, Um 
bitfi 3<it- 12. to keep clandestinely, Vtijlttft batten ; things = creatures; 
a — cultivated, tifirig giiitl. 13, in — mice = for we made coaches, pumps 
and boats, which then were set iik motion by the white mice. 14, took to 
writing"began to write. 15, for — them,Liter, =among(unl(r) the members 
of which the same (to agree with 'tales') circulated (jithiliden). 16, =great ; 
in — lingo, im ®fkanil) (intt gmiffm toubtTOSIfc^di ©(^'•'"fpraiie. 17, made 

Hte— was; to bystanders^to the uninitiated, btu Umiiigeitti^tcn. 

W Section 181. 



III. 

We were very strong, too, in theatricals'. We mounted* small 
theatres, and got up very gorgeous scenery to* illustrate " The Miller 
and his Men," and other pieces. I remember the * present Mr. Beverley, 
the scene painter, assisted us in this (S. 4, N. 5). Dickens was always 
the leader* at these plays, which were occasionally presented with much 
solemnity before an audience ' of boys, and in lie presence of the 
ushers. My brother, assisted by Dickens, got up' " The Miller and his 
Men" in a very gorgeous form. Master' Beverley constructed the mill 
for us, in such a way ' that it could tumble to pieces with the assistance 
of crackers. At one representation, the fireworks in the last scene, ending 
with the destruction of the mill, were so very real '" that the police inter- 
fered, and knocked violently at the door. Dickens's after-taste for 
iheatricals might have had " its origin in these small affairs. 

I quite '* remember Dickens " one day heading us in Drummond 
Street in pretending to be poor boys, and asking the passers-by for 
charily, especially old ladies, one of whom told " us she had no money 
for beggar-boys. 

On these adventures, and especially when the old ladies were quite 
staggered " by the impudence of the demand, Dickens would explode 
with laughter and then take to his heels. 

I met him one Sunday morning shortly after he had left the school, 
and" we very piously attended the morning service at Seymour Street 
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chapel. I am sorry to say " Master" Dickens did not attend in the sli 

degree to the service, but (S. 6, N. 10) incited me to laughter by deck 

(S. 1 1 1, N. 6) his dinner was ready, and the potatoes would be spoik 

, In fact, he behaved in such a manner ^ that it was lucky for us we wen 

ejected from the chapel. — From J. Forster's " Life of Charles Dicn 

1, in tl^eatralifd^en ^lufful^tungen. 2, = made ; to get up^ «etfR 

8, Say ' to illustrate (in @cene fe^en) the piece ', etc. Men, Seute. 4| - 
the ; scene painter, ^e!orationdma(er, which is best placed before the n 
5, bet Xonangebet ; at, bet. 6, » assembly; boys = pupils; ushers sassi 
masters, UnterU^ret. 7, to get up, in @cene feften, of which the pai 

(Scene ' is to be treated like the separable particle of a com p. sep. verb. 1 
the verb immediately after * brother ', and supply * the piece * before * T 
Men'; In — form « very (gang) gorgeously. 8, •= The young. ( 

fol^e 3Beife; with the assistance, mit J&ulfe. 10, reatiflifd^ ; to interfer 

l^fineinmifc^en. 11, might have had = perhaps had. Commence the sen 
with * Perhaps '. * After-taste ', IBorlieBe, f. ; affairs - performances, ^orfleffa 
12, no^ gang beutUd^. 18, »that Dickens led (an Ceiten) us one d 

Drummond Street to pretend to be (jic^ geb&rben . . . ai^) poor boys and t 
the passers-by for (urn) alms (milbe ©aben). 14, « observed (Bemi 

15, * to be quite staggered ', here ganj »etb(iiift ba jlel^en ; by — demand « thi 
the impudent demand ; to explode with laughter, vor Sadden faft bet^en ; tc 
to one's heels, \d)nt\i ba»on laufen ; and — heels = and ran then quickly ; 

16, -and we went very (gang) piously to church in Seymour St., to attei 
morning service (urn bem SKora^ngottedbienjle betjutool^nen). 17, Sd^ muf 
befennen. 18, = that the young D. not paid the least attention t 
service. To pay attention to a thing, einer ©ad^e Slufiiterffamfett wi 
18, = would get cold. 20, « He behaved really so. That — us- 
we must (Impf.) esteem (^d^Siitn) ourselves lucky, not to be ejected 
church. — He was ejected from church, er wurbe au« ber Stixd^t gemorfm. 

Section 182. 

■I 

SIB JOSEPH PAXTON^ 

Sir Joseph Paxton was acting as gardener to* the Duke of Devor 
when the Committee of the Exhibition of 1851 advertised for plans 
building. The architects and engineers seem to have been very mu 
fault ' when Paxton submitted his design, and its novelty and remar 
suitabihty for the purposes intended, at once secured its adoption *. 
first sketch was made upon a piece of blotting-paper in the rooms c 
Midland Railway Company * at Derby ; and the first rough • sketch 
cated "^ the principal features of the building as accurately as the 
finished drawings which were afterwards prepared The great • id 
the Crystal Palace was as palpable • on the blotting-paper as if i 
been set forth in all the glory of water-colour and gold-framing ^\ 

Was it a sudden idea, — an inspiration of genius ^\ — flashing upo 

mind of one " who, though no architect, must at least " have been s 

' thing like a poet? — Not at all". The architect of the Crystal Palac< 

, simply a man who cultivated opportunities ", — a laborious, painstak 

man, whose life had been a life of labour, of diligent self-improveme 
' assiduous cultivation of knowledge ". As " Sir Joseph Paxton hii 

has shown, in a lecture before the Society of Arts, the idea was slowly 
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palietitly elaborated by experiments extending over many j-ears '*. The 
Exhibition of 1851 merely afforded him fAe opportunity of putting 
forward his idea" — the right thing at the right time — and the reault was 
what we have seen. — S. Smiles, " Self-Help," 

1. Softp^ !Parton, 9(6. bra j. aufl. i8o3,aefl. bm 8. 3uni 1865, trurbt juno^il 
.Runftgdttntt btim ^^rjcj uon $<eDn(6itc, jcic^iutt fi<( jcbod) talb buri^ feint geitialen 
®(t6vfjiitfltn fo ftljr flui, bag bir ^tjog iljii jum ©avWnbitelior uiib JBtrujolKr [tmt 
grD^aitigen Scfiguiig in S^atenioint) cmanntc. Sic nunbtroontn @artenanlagra unb 
mm&iieiiiain bafelbfi Uata nei} faciitt StugitiJ ab ucn ftinct Otuialitdt. S>»i gccgt 
®nv£^l)iiu#,it)(<i^e9 nu^Qiftn unb Qilat trbaut unb 300 gug tang utib 140 ?ug btcit if), 
^it^t( i^m fv^tei al« ©vimblagcbts i)i?nt^in cingcrtii^tcn QninniTfn) fur baS 9Iui{)tnun)i^E 
gcbiiubt son 1851101 ^qbc ^act )u £aiibDii unb M fvaterniin i^m in S^btiiVm ictii^tritii 
Arqflal)>aIaft[0. <Stine iSerbiraficumbitgtrgt SB(ltinbu||ricaueStlluiig ecn 1S5T itiurbtn 
Don bti JErnigin baburi^ antctonirt, bag f" i^m bit SRitlttWucbf Btrlitft. Sit ^n^n/ff 
barton wurbt im 3a^re 1S54 jum ^atlameiitdinitglitbe \ax Scuentry gncd^lt unb l)at 
{ic^ nm bic ^JuFunfl unb tut (Sifinb^^nnxfrn ntani^e iSnbicnflt cntovbin. iSt tfl Mi<if 
ber *U(rfaiT« uielti: 3eitf^rifttn nnb Sttfe u6(i lie ©artenfunfi. 3, to act as 

gardener to a person, M tintm ait Jhinfljditntt mtgejlc((t fcin ; advertised — 
building, 6ffciitli(^ jnr Sinfenbuug Don (Plinin ffiv (in auSiltliung^gEtdube aufforbectf. 
I propose to commence the period with the subordinate clause ' when — 
building '. S, to be rerf much at fault, in gtrgcr CBtrUgentjeit fcin ; to submit 
a design (of a building), einra Sntwurf (in'cei^tn. 4, and — adoption = and 

as the same (agreeing with Sntwucf) was quite new and remarkably suitable 
to its purpose (jiverfentfvrc^tnb), it was at once accepted. 6, in — com- 

pany -^ in the waiting-rooins of the railway station. 6, — hasty, jJii^lig. 

7, an'beuttn. 8, = grand, grogirtifl. 9, (lac batjtjielft, p. p. 10, as — 

framing— as if one had embellished (auS'ff^muctcn) it with beautiful water- 
colours and gold framing, 11, an — genius " the inspiration of a genius 
(@tnit, n., pronounced as in French). 12, flashing — one— which suddenly 
(auf tinmal) filled the mind of a man, 18, Insert the adv. ied) before ' at 
least' (ntinbtfltn j) ; something like -^ more or less. 14, @<an) iinb gat nid)t I 
15, to cultivate opportunities, ©eltgcnJiiteit ju benut}(n ii'iffcn. 16, firrbfam ; 
of = full of, Dclltc. 17, of — knowledge, unb iintttbrotteiKn S(rrttn« naif StmU 
niftu. 18, -^ Like, wit ; has shown ^ declared ; in — Arts, in etncm vor btin 
.ftunflvtntnc gdjallrara SSortiagc, which place immediately after the subject. 
18, 'by — years' may be briefly rendered by buti^ langidftviflt fflttfui^i or 
awtrimtnte, which place after'idei'; slowly = gradually ; patiently, be^avclii^; 
to elaborate. flu«'ar6tit(n. 20, of — idea = to bring his idea before (nnt) 
the public (Dffntlii^fEit, f.) ; the right thing, boS ^tiSjti ; at, jn, contracted with 
the def. art. 

Seifiott 183. 

■ ZtEBECCA DESCHIBEIS THE SIEOE OF TORQUH^TONE 
H (App. 5 5) TO THE ■WOUNDED IVANHOB ', 

"And I must lie here like a bed-ridden' monk," exclaimed Ivanhoe, 
" while the game ' that gives me ' freedom or death is played out by iArr 
AaBi/^olhersI Look ifrom the window' once again, kind maiden, but 
beware that you are not marked by the archers '. Look out once more, 
and tel! me if they yet advance ' to the storm." 

With patient' courage, strengthened by the interval which she had 
employed in mental devotion ", Rebecca again took post " at the lattice, 
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sheltering herself ", however, by means of a large bwi/ ancient shield so a 
not to be visible from beneath". 

"What dost thou see, Rebecca?" again demanded the woaode 

" Nothing but the " cloud of arrows flying so thick as to dazzle n 
eyes '', and to hide ihe bowmen who shoot them." 

" That cannot endure "," said Ivanhoe ; " if they press not right on " 
to carry the castle by pure force of arms (S. ^7 , N. 8), the archery may " 
avail but little against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for '• the Black 
Knight, fair Rebecca, and see how he bears himself"; for as the leader 
is, so will his followers be -'." 

"I see him not," said Rebecca. 

"Foul craven*^!" exclaimed Ivanhoe; "does he blench^ from the 
helm when the wind blows highest"?" 

1, Ivanhoe, a novel by Sir Walter Scott, is the most brilliant and splendid 
of romances in the English language, Rebecca, the Jewess, was Scott's 
favourite character. The Scene is laid in England in the reign of Richard U 
whoassumesthe name ofthe 'Black Knight' in this story, and we are introduced 
to Robin Hood in Sherwood Forest, banquets in Saxon halls, toumamcnts.and all 
the pomp of ancient chivalry. Sir Wilfred Ivanhoe is the favourite of Richard I. 
and disinherited son of the Saxon Cedricof Rotherwood. Having distinguished 
himself as a crusader, he returns to England and, disguised as a palmer, goes to 
Rotherwood,where he meets Rowena, his father's ward, with whom he is in lore: 
but, through bis separation from his true love, we see him more as the friend of 
Rebecca and her father, Isaac of Yort, to both of whom he shows repeated acts 
of kindness, and completely wins the affections of the beautiful Jewess, who, by 
her gentle, meek, yet noble and high-toned disposition, quite throws into the 
shade her more successful rival Row6na. In the grand tournament at Ashby 
Ivanhoe appears as the ' Disinherited Knight ', and overthrows all comers. 
He is, however, wounded, and carried from the crowded lists by Rebecca's 
servants. After having attended to his wounds, Rebecca and her father are 
alKiut to transport their friend in a litter to Doncaster, when they are surprised 
by a number of armed men, headed by the Templar Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
who take ihem prisoners and bring tliem, along with Cedric and Rowena, who 
likewise have been made captives, to Torquilstone, the Castle of Front-de- 
Bosuf, Ivanhoe's enemy. During their imprisonment the castle is besieged by 
the Black Knight, who, in his adventurous spirit, having joined a band M 
yeomen and outlaws, demands the deliverance of the prisoners. The casile 
falls into the hands of the besiegers, Front-de-Biruf perishing in the (];imes of 
the burning castle; King Richard pleads for Ivanhoe to Cedric, reconciles the 
father to his son, and the young knight marries Rowena, S, biltloflftifl. 

3, "Combat. 4, Insert 'either' here; gives— brings; played out = is 

fought out ; by, »pn. 6, to loot from the window, jum Senfltr tin<;tu«'|'(((n> 

Use the and pers. sing, when Ivanhoe addresses Rebecca. 6, that — 

archers^that { = ln order that, baillit] the archers may not notice thee. 
7, 06. 8, ^«Qn'rii(ftii. fl, uiiWttroiTen. 10, unti Curi^ bit oon i(r 

jur fiilitn Slnbutfet ttnufK 5!auf( fltftarh. 11, took post = placed herself; at, 

iin. 12, fi(t otrlxrgtn. insep. comp. str, v. refi. ; say ' sheltered herself how- 

;' by means of ^ behind. 13, as — beneath = that she could not be 

from beneath (unltn). 14, = a; flying so thick=which fly in such 

masses (use the Sing.) through the air; 'to fly through', here burtbfl'r'^tn, 

insep. comp. str. v. 16, as — eyes - that they dazzle my eyes ; and to 

bide-and conceal from my eyes {Slirf, m.); 'to shoot', here ab'f^i ~ 
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16, taiigt fo fcrlbmtrti, 17, to press right on, fc^iifK Mor'trtitfltu ; io=and; 

lo tarry a fortress by pure force of arms, tint Seflung tur^ SBajfeitflWalt (in'ii(fi> 
mtii. 18, ^ will ; avnil, nQ^tcn ; but -^ only ; bulwarks, ^rfcfitgungin. 

19, fii^rn. 20, ' to bear oneself, here fid^ ^atltn, str. v. refl. 21, fo 

tie eitfiifitttn. 32, aiettiit^tft Stinliiia! 23, -to give way, jiivi'itf; 

recit^tn, sep. comp. str. v. ; helm=rudder, Stmerriitrt, n. 24, highest^ 

strongest. The relative superlative of adverbs is formed by placing ntlt 
before the superlative of the adjective, and giving it the dative termination 
(II, like the predicative form of adjectives. Comp. S. 120, N. t^. 

Section 184. 
lECCA DESCEIBES THE BIEOB OF TORQUILSTONE TO 
THE WOUNDED IVAHHOE. 






He blenches not I he blenches notl" said Rebecca, "I see him now; 
he leads a body of men ' dose under the outer barrier " of the barbican. 
They pull down the piles and palisades ; they hew down the barriers 
with axes. — His high black plume floats abroad over the throng', like a 
raven over the field of the slain*. — They have made a breach in the 
barriers — they rush in— they are thrust back I Front- de-Bceuf heads the 
defenders ; I see his gigantic form above the press \ They throng ' 
again to (S. 72, N. 4) the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand 
and man to man', God of JacobI it is the meeting of two fierce tides — 
the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse winds * I " 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if (S. 27, N. 7) unable longer 
to endure a sight so terrible (S. i b8, N. i r). 

" Look forth again, Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, mistaking ' the cause of 
her retiring; "the archery must in some degree '" have ceased, since they 
are now tighting hand to hand.^ — Look again, there is " now less danger." 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately exclaimed ; 
"Help, O prophets of the law! Front-de-Bceuf and the Black Knight 
fight band to hand on " the breach, amid " the roar of their followers ", 
who watch " the progress of the strife. — Heaven strike " (App. § 34) 
wM the cause (Sncfee, f.) of the oppressed and the captive I " 

She then " uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed : " He is down ^' I— 
He is down I" 

1, (iiK S^ai Jtampftc. 2, ' barrier' may here be rendered by -Btfii 

fiifliiitgdi, Sc^anjvfaWf, or ffictfiJanjungMi. Every Gothic castle and city had, 
beyond the outer walls, a fortification composed of palisades, called the 
barriers, which were often the scene of severe skirmishes, as these had neces- 
sarily lo be carried before the walls themselves could be approached. The 
' barbacan ' or 'barbican' was the outer wall of an ancient castle or town, 
and may be rendered by ' Smiitgmaiier, f.' S, finttfil Ijot^ iiin ttt SDienge in bet 
Suft uni^tt. 4, = battle-field. 5, ©rtvdiigt, n. 6, tothrong= 

to press forward, fli ootrodtlS biangtn, scp. comp. w. v, refl. 7, and — man™ 
they fight for (um) the pass (Siitd)gflng, m.) and struggle (fimpfm) man against 
man. 8. it — winds = it is like the meeting (!lii(ini>nb(r|li)(im) of two fierce 
tides (gtiiinijliit, f.), like the conflict Oufammeiifiitgtn, n.) of two oceans 
(SBfUniMC. n.l which are moved (fbil'trtiidl, sep. comp. str. v.) by adverse 
(<nlB<gtngift(t) winds. 9, unrii^lig biulin. Construe accord, to S. 16, N. 4 ; 
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of her retiring - of this movement. 10, in some degree — almost. 

11, there is, f6 i|l . . . vrc^Aiiteit. Comp. S. 104, N. 19. IS, tm. 

13, luS^rtnt, with Gen. 14, Slii^.iiiatr. 16, mit aufrnttfiMftir 

Btrfclgtn- 16, = defend, v. tr. 17, "hereupon, which place firsL 

To utter a slirielt, etnen Sijuti onipogtn. 18, = fallen. 

Sec/ton 185. 

REBECCA DESCRIBES THE SEEGE OF TOBQtrtLSTONE TO 
THE WOUJSDED IVANHOE. 

III. 

"Who is down?" cried Ivanhoe; "for' our dear Lady's sake, lell me 
who has fallen?" 

" The Black Knight," answered Rebecca faintly ' ; then instanlty again 
shouted with joyful eagerness ' : " But • no — but no ! — the name of the 
Lord of hosts be blessed ° ! — he is on foot ' again, and fights as if there 
were twenty men's strength in his single arm '. — His sword is broken — 
he snatches' an axe from a yeoman— he presses' Front-de-Bceuf with 
blow on blow. — The giant stoops and totters like an oak under the slee! 
of the woodman" — he falls — he falls 1" 

"Front-de-Bceuf?" exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

"Fron(-de-Bceuf 1" answered the Jewess; "his men" rush to the 
rescue", headed (S. 102, N. 3} by (Bon) the haughty Templar'" — their 
united force compels the champion" to pause. — They drag Fronl-de- 
Bceuf within the walls '"." 

" The assailants have won " the barriers, have they not ?" said 
Ivanhoe. 

"They have — they have"!" exclaimed Rebecca^ — "and they press" 
the besieged hard upon the outer wall; some plant ladders", some swarm 
like bees (S. 3, N. 2) and endeavour to ascend upon the shoulders of 
each other *" — down go' stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon their 
heads, and as fast as they bear the wounded to the rear", fresh men* 
supply their places in the assault. — Great God, hast thou given men thine 
own image", that (S. 183, N. 6) it should be thus cruelly defaced" by" 
the hands of their brethren?" 

1, - for the sake of (iira . . . wiKm) the holy Virgin. 9, mil fifiwdAo 

Stimme. 3, then — eagernes9 = but cried immediately (glti^ b^ifiiut) with 

joyful surprise. 4, Siatk- 6, gcyritftn. 0, to be on foot, auf 

ttn 3)iin(n feiii. 7, as — arm = as if [alt cb) his arm possessed (Impf. Subj. 

App. a) the strength of 30 men. 8, to snatch a thing from a person, 

(iiKm ttmti entLvi'titit, ini^ep. comp. str. y, tr. ; a yeoman, cin Sreifjlft, m. Comp. 
App. § 5 ; ' axe ', here - battle-axe, ©Irtitorl, f. 9, ' to press ', here iwilft 

jutii(f trill gm, sep. comp. w. v. tr. ; with blow on blow, mil iittm ©djlagt. 
10, — wood-eutler. 11, ScuK. IB, He rushed to my rescue, tt eilK 

mit ju ftiilfe. IS, Str Itrayel^iri umv ©linii kt iBcii^ffluillKtt. Comp. S. iSj, 
N, t. 14, ^ hero ; tu pause ^ to stop lighting, mit tent Sti^ttn in nr)ut)altni. 

IS, ' within the walls ' may be briefly rendered by ^incin. 16, - taken, 

tln'nt^mni, sep. comp, irreg. v. tr. ; turn 'barriers' by SJcrTi^niunjiR ; have 
they not? nit^i lua^vl 17, 3a — ja ! 18, here ttbrangtn ; hard, ^tflij; 

upon, auf, with Dat. 19, to plant ladders, gtitftn an tit Waun ^ilbn. 
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20, -of the others. 21, down go, ts HKifcen . . . ^etniehrarffiorfiii, Comp. S, 
104, N. 19, 22, and — rear = and as soon as (fo vcit) the wounded are carried 
away (^inlDtg'tragdi). Comp. S. z, N. i. 23, mother combatants (Strtittr). 
He suppHed my place in the assault of the castle, tr naftm ntdnt Stdit 6ci bev 
ISilturmun^ b(S ^iflo^ei toicticr tin. 24, Say 'hast thou created men (S. 1J4, 

N, 9) after thy own image {SilB, n.)'. 2B, enfftdltn, insep. comp. w. v. ; 

UsethePres. Subj. of the Passive voice, and comp. App. §§ 29 and 35, 26, by 
=■ through, bnvd) ', the hands - the hand. 



I 
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BEBBCCA DESCBIBES THE 8IEGB OF TOBQUILSTOHE TO 

THE WOUMDED IVAJSTHOE. 

IV. 

Think not of that {S. 4, N. 5, J)," said Ivanhoe; "this is' no time 
for such thoughts. Who yield? Who push their way ^?" 

" The ladders are thrown down," replied Rebecca shuddering' ; " the 
soldiers lie grovelling ° under them like crushed reptiles. The besieged 
have the better *." 

" Saint George, strike ' for us ! " exclaimed the Knight ; " do the false 
yeomen give way*?" 

" No I" exclaimed Rebecca, " they bear' themselves right yeomanly — 
the Black Knight approaches the postern with his huge axe — the thun- 
dering blows which he deals * you may " hear Ihem above all the din " and 
shouts of the battle. — Stones and beams are hailed down" on the bold 
champion — he regards them no more than if they were" this lie- down" or 
.feathers!" 

" By Saint George," said Ivanhoe, raising (S. r 1 1, N. 6) himself joyfully 
f^ his couch, " methought '' there was (S. 8a, N. 7, and App. § 33) but 
one man in England that" might do such a deedl" 

"The postern gate shakes "," continued Rebecca; " it crashes— it is 
splintered by" his blows — they rush in — the outwork is won". — God, 
they hurl the defenders from the battlements — they throw them into the 
moat, — O men, if ye" be indeed men, spare them that can resist no 
longer ! " 

■■ The bridge — the bridge which communicates with the castle — have 
they won -° that pass ? " exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

"No," replied Rebecca, "the Templar has destroyed the plank on 
which they crossed " — few ^' of the defenders escaped with him into the 
castle — the shrieks and cries" which you hear tell the fate of the 
others. — Alas 1 I see it is still more difficult to look upon" victory 
(S. 3, N. 2) than upon battle." — Sir Walter Scott, " Ivanhoe." 

1, —we have ; for, ju. 2, to push one's way, Betwdrtfl kcingtn. 8, anf 
Itm ©oiK^t. 4, to have the better, tie Obtr^oiib feabin, 6, -fight. 

6, jiiri'id'n)(i(6fn. 7, ' to bear oneself ', here (ii^ ^Ifni ; right yeomanly ^ 

like true ((it) yeomen. 8, to deal blows, @t«i^t fii^Hn. 9, =can; 

See S. 9:, N. 5, and App. ^ 14 ; above, ulei: . . . ^inaui. 10, &M^t, n. 

11, = thrown down. 12, than — were = than he would regard (bta^l'i)- 

18. IiiBdwelle. 14, =1 thought; see S. 64, N. 11 j but-unly. 15, tec 
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tinti: fotcfefn Sfjat fifitg wStt ! 16, wsatfeln. 17, Boil, 18, - tal . 

tiit'neftmm.sep. comp. irreg.v.tr. 19, ifer; tospareaman, eiiitfl 5)Imf(^(iif(feon<n; 
render ' them ' by the Gen. of the demonstr. pron. ; that — longer = who can 
defend themselves no longer. 30, irFamtift ; that pass, bitfm £iiTd)C|[inA. 
31, to cross on a plank, iibtc (in( a)(fliitt f^niKn, 23, =only few; escaped- 
have escaped (tnifom'mtn, insep. comp. irreg. v., S. ig, N. ;). S8, tat Unit 

©(tireieii wnS filaflcn; you=thou; tell, pcvrdt. 3^ 'to look upon i 

thing', here (head mil Eiii'ftl)(n, v, tr. 



THE PAVOUEITB HAKES'. 
I. 

In the year 1774, being (S. 55, N. 1) much indisposed both in mind 
and body '', incapable of diverting myself either ' with company or books, 
and yet in a condition * that made some diversion necessary °, I was glad 
of anything that would engage my attention", without fatiguing it. 

The children of a neighbour of mine had a leveret given them for a 
play-thing T ; it was at that time about three months old. Understanding 
better how to tease the poor creature than to feed it, and snon becoming 
weary of their charge", they readily consented' that their father, who 
saw it pining '"and growing leaner every day, should offer" 
acceptance. I was willing enough to take the prisoner under my _ 
tection, perceiving that (S. 66, N. 15), in the management" of sucn, 
animal, and in the attempt to tame it, I should find just that sort 
employment which my case required ". It was soon known among I 
neighbours that I was pleased " with the present, and the consequence 
of it was, that" in a short time I had as many leverets offered to 
me as would have stocked a paddock". I undertook the care" of 
three, which it is necessaT that I should here distinguish by the 
gave them " : Puss, Tiny, and Bess. Notwithstanding the two femi 
appellatives, I must inform " you they were all males, 

1, ISic itt bitftr mib btn krci batauf folgenbtn Slbfi^niltcn gtotbene intntlfanlt 
lunp if) btn St^iifltn b» ms^ltcrniintrn cnQlif^in 33i(^ttr8 mit S^tifiRilltre aDilliim 
(Sptvvtr tntnammen, rotifer am 36, Slcvtmbn 1731 im Vfarr^ufe uen @nat iSttt^npc 
ftcab iu ^mfotOf^irt gdnTEn wutbf unb am »s. aptil 1780 ftarb. ®(inth|lt®46ttfiinj 
ifi unfltittiq bic opn i^m mil brai Xiltl : ' The Task ' icnanntc iCi^hing, but^ wrl<^ 
K ftincn Stuf aid Sii^ltr bfgtfiiibite, unb ircli^c vcn liintm friiifr fpaitrtn SBfifc fibn- 
Itoffra nurbe. S, to be much indisposed both in mind and body, \mt\}l 

gtifiig als oui^ ffrpttlii^ jtrrlillcl fcin. 3, incapable — either - and could 

neither divert myself (iidj jtrftrturo) ; with, buct^, which repeat before books ; 
or=nor. 4, mit^ abir babti fo btfaitb. 6, that — necessaryothat 

some diversion was necessary. 0, I shall be glad of anything that will 

engage my attention, i^ n)ttbt gctn aiUt ngrtiftn, nai wcini Slufmirffamrcit ftlftin 
[anil. 7, jum ©pidtn, which place after the auxiliary ' had"; given thera, 

9ef(6(utt (tfialteti. 8, to become weary of one's charge, ftinrt ®^ii|ltn9( 

flbtrbrupa wtrbtn. 8, I readily consented, iit bottf nii^l* baflNcii. 10, fi<t 
ab'jfl)«ti. 11, should offer = offered it. We offered it to his acceptance, 

wii botni H i^m jum @r[$tiif an. 13, -^treatment, 13, I hope he will 
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just that sort of employment which his case requires, ii$ ^offt, tt witb nitaU 
ir rcintn Suftanb paifciilit Scf^dftisuitg filitcn, 14, My father will be 

tty pleased with the picture, ta6 '-flilc inttb mtinrn) Sotrc gioM i^ttutt maiden. 
Read App. § 31, Id order to avoid a repetition of the conjunction iai. 
advisable to construe the clause ' that — me'— there were ((Stouttfn, S. 104, 
9) offered to me in ij short time so many leverets. 'To olFtr', here (um 
■* iSii<btnt antieten- 19, as — paddock, 6afj ii) (inin HSilbpatf Bamit balte 

auJtiifteii fentieii. 17, ^Cflfgt. 18, wTiich— -them =the names ot which 

I must mention ((in'fiil(V'(ii) here, in order to ■distinguish them from one another ; 
I called them, 18, bfmtrien; you = to the reader; they = the little animals 
(for which use the diminutive). 



THE PAVOUBirE WATiTi a 
II. 

■Iminediately commencing carpenter, I built' them houses to sleep in. 
ich leveret had a separate apartment, so contrived ' that it could be 
fpt perfectly sweet and clean \ In the daytime * the animals had the 
pge° of the hall, and at night' retired each to his own bed, never 
■ niding into that of another '. 
iPuss grew presently familiar, would leap' into my lap, raise himself" 
>on his hinder feet, and bite the hair from my temples. He would 
" r '° me to take him up, and to carry him about in my arms, and has 
fore than once fallen fast asleep upon my knees. He was ill three days, 
hiring which time I nursed him, kept him apart from his fellows, that " 
they might not molest him (for, like many other wild animals, they per- 
secute " one of iheir own species that is sick), and by constant care ", 
and with a variety of herbs, restored him to perfect health '*. No crea- 
ture could be more grateful than (S. 104, N. 19) my patient after his 
recovery, a sentiment which he most significantly expressed by licking'^ 
my hand, first the back of it", then the palm, then every finger 
separately", then" between ail ihe fingers, as if (S. 27, N. 7) anxious to 
leave no part of i: unsalnted; a ceremony" which he ntver peiformed 
but once again'" upon a similar occasion. 

1, I became at once a carpenter and made, etc. S, (in'ti^ttn; fee S. 7, 
N. 3, B. 3, Mill uiib fniibet. • 4, Srt 1X09:8. B, We had the range of 
the whole house, wir fmuittu im ganjin ^aufe um^tv'toufen. 6, tts 9ia*te. 

7, never — other = and none ever (jj) went ((id) fetg(6(ti) into the bed of another. 

8, would leap=leapL Comp. S. loi, N. 11. 8, = placed himself. 

10, - He allowed (fltftotien) me; has fallen^fell; to fall asleep, dii'fdilafen. 

11, =in order that, bamit ; raight-^could. 12, = torment, ^udlm ; one — 
sick = the sick onei of their own species ( (SlatluiiH. Q- IS, =nur5ing, 
^JfhB'. f- 1 w'tli 3 variety = various. 14, He restored me to perfect health, 
tt {Itdtt DKiiit @([unbt)eit 9jni luiittr f)it. 15, burt^ bad Seleifan. 16, nub 
jiviir bdtifrt tx (iKvil bill Sliidm btrfclbcn. 17, = singly, adj., to be 
placed before ' finger *. 18, = an4 finally he licked even, btlttfle it 
miA <iud). I81 here Siitmliltbil. £ SO. but once again, nui: aini^ 
tintnal; upon, bci. 

VOL. JV. 
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Section 189. 

THE FAVOTJItlTE HABXSS. 

III. 

Finding him extremely tractable, I made it my' custom to canyhiB 
always after breakfast into the garden, where he hid himself genenOf 
under the leaves of a vine, sleeping* or chewing the cud till evening; a 
the leaves also of that vine he found a favourite repast *. I had not 1 
habituated him to ihts taste of liberty, before * he began to be impalitf 
for the retum of the time* when he might enjoy it*. He would invite « 
to the garden^ by drumming (S. i ii, N. 6) upon my knee, and by (S. i8s 
N. 26) a look of such expression* as it was not possible to misinterprtL 
If the * rhetoric did not immediately succeed, he would take the skirt of 
my coat (S. 36, N. 7, ^) between his teeth, and pull it with all his force'. 
Thus Puss might be said to be perfectly tamed ^S* the shyness of his natOR 
was done away", and, on the whole", it was visible by many symptoms, I 
which I have not room to enumerate ^^ that he was happier in humu 
society than when (S. 27, N. 7) shut up with" his natural companions. 

Not so Tiny ; upon him the kindest " treatment had not the least 
effect. He too was sick, and in his sickness had an equal share of dj 
attention"; but when, after his recovery, I took the liberty to stroke hiin, 
he would grunt, strike with his fore feet, spring forward, and bite ". He 
was, however", entertaining in his way ; even his surliness was matter of 
mirth 2°, and in his play he preserved such an air of gravity", and per- 
formed his feats with such solemnity of manner ^, that in (an) him too I 
had an agreeable companion. 

I9 )ttr. 2, Use this and the following verb in the Imperfect, preceded 

by ' and '; to chew the cud, fetn Sutter toieberfauen. 8, in — repast, oub 

a@ er bte ^\hXitt bed SBeinfiocfd (efonbetd gem. 4, «= when ; insert the adr. 

f^on after * he '. 5, to — time « to long impatiently for the time. 

6, when — it = when (S. 131, N. 4) he could again enjoy this liberty. 7,* to 
come into the garden with him. 8, Render ' of such expression ' by 

the adj. 'expressive'; as = that, followed by man and the active form of the 
verb. 9, = his ; and construe according to the followinj^ example : He 

will never succeed, er n)irb nie feinen 3tt>e(f errei^en. 10, Supply the adv. 

'forward* after this noun. 11, Say *And so (fomtt) I may (bfirfhil 

perhaps (wol^l) say of " Puss " that he was quite tamed*. 12, « his 

natural shyness was conquered. 18, uberl^au^t ; visible = clear. 14, owhidi 
(S. dd^ N. 15) on account of want of (an) room I cannot enumerate here. 
15, ' to be shut up *, here {td^ audf^lie$(i(j^ (eflnben ; with, bei. 16, Ueheuft 

17, in — attention = and during his sickness 1 nursed him with equal (olei^l 
attention. 18, Supply ' at (nad^) me * here. 19, Supply < also ' here 

in, auf. 20, = amusing. 21, = such a grave air ($^iene, f.). 22, «solemi 
dignity. 

Section 190. 

THE FAVOURITE HABES. 

IV. 

Bess, who died soon after he was full grown *, and whose death wa 
occasioned by his being turned (S. 161, N. 21, and S, 8*^, N. 6) into hi 
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box, which had been washed, while it was 3'et damp', was a hare of great 
humour and drollery'. Puss was tamed by gentle usage; Tiny was not 
to be tamed at all; and Bess had a* courage and confidence that made 
him tame from the beginning ^ I always admitted them into the parlour 
after supper, when (S. 131, N, 4), the' carpet affording their feet a firm 
hold, they would frisk, aitii bound, and play a thousand gambols, in ' 
which Bess, being remarkably strong and fearless, was always superior to 
the rest. One evening, the cat being in the room, it had the hardiness 
to pat Bess upon the cheek, an indignity which ' he resented by drum- 
ming upon her (S. 43, N. 9, £) back with such violence that the cat was 
happy to escape from utider his paws, and ' hide herself. 

I describe the animals as having had each a character of his own ". 
Such they were in fact ", and their countenances were so expressive of 
that character, that, when I looked only on the face of either, I imme- 
diately knew which it was". — William Cowfer, "Tkb Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1784." 

1, lollig oudgtloacfcfMi fein. B, which — damp = which after having been 

washed (nai^ ttr Oteintjune) was yet damp. 3,=' was a very facetious aoi^ 

droll hare. 4, =so much. 6, =that he became tame from the 

very (g[(i($ im) beginning. 6, Place the clause 'the — hold ' after ' they — 

gambols': To play gambols joffntliiftf fiuftfpriinge motfeen. 7^ in which = 

in (feti) which games. 8, an indignity whlch = whicli offence. 8, Say 

'and to be able to hide herself. 10, as — oivn = as if each of the same had 
had (Pluperf. Subj.) his own character. 11, = That was however (,ib(r aii^) 
really the case, 12, that^ — was- that from (au^) the face of each I could 

at once distinguish ((ttmiun) who it (=he) was. 

H Sech'on 191. 

^^ PEINCB BIBMABCK'B HOME'. 

After crossing the threshold I found myself in a small, plain apart- 
ment — the reception-room — in the centre of which stands a simple little 
polished table with four legs. This is a relic of historical significance, A 
brass plate let into the square top ' bears /A? following inscription : " At 
this table the preliminaries of peace between Germany and France were 
signed, February 26th, 1871, at Versailles, No. 14 Rue de Provence," In 
the centre of die table is' a round piece 5^ green cloth, and on it are 
visible a number of spots* caused by (S. i8g, N. b6) the drippings' from 
the candles used on the momentous occasion of the negotiations between 
the Chancellor and Jules Favre '. The table was the property of the 
lady in whose house the Chancellor was quartered ', and of whom he 
bought it. In the same room stands a gigantic wardrobe richly sculp- 
tured", and a second wardrobe (S. 5, N. 2), according to Castellan (S. 10, 
N. 2) Hackmack's explanation, was made from ' the wood of a hnden tree, 
in the shade of which Prince Bismarck, when a '° merry student at Got- 
tingen, had frequently reposed. The adjoining room is the Prince's 
study. A bookcase contains a small library " for immediate use and for 
reference, among its books being a French account of" the peace nego- 
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tiations of 1871. The wriiing-desk occupies the centre of the room. A 
polished fire-screen, highly" ornamented and of Asiaiic origin, is a 
present from the Chinese Embassy in Berlin. On the mantel-piece 
stands a bronze staiuctle, about three feet high, representing the Grand 
Elector— a present from the Emperor. A slip of paper attached lo the 
Marshal's baton in the Elector's outstretched hand, bears the Imperiiil 
autograph": "To" Prince Bismarck — Christmas, 1880, — W." On the 
wall, behind the statuette, hangs, in a richly gilt frame, a painting by'* 
HtlDten, representing the attack of dragoons of the guard on French 
infantry at Mars-la-Tour ; the Chancellor's two sons, Herbert and 
William, being " in the midst of the fight. — Thz Correspondent df thi 
London " Daily News." 

1, here .gaudeinri^ lung. 9, hereXir^; the phte was let into the table, 

bit >4iliiftt irac in ben Sift^ fiintingclfflt. S, =lies. 4, and — spots= 

and upon the same one sees still some spots. 6, iae £nfcn; render 

'from the 'by the Gen, of the def. art., and turn 'used — negotiations ' by 
' during the momentous negotiations '. 6, SaUt Saort, gtboHn tm ii. 

3Sarj 1809 ju Sqen, maifitt fii^ jufift a\t fflrbntr unb gciMnbtcr Abvofat tinra Stkinini. 
bffi^ftigtf (i* Irtct^ fvitci an* mil btr SGolitit, iro n fttte jut brmcfcatir(6«i Sartri 
at^frtc. Qla^ ber StbniarvtUDlulicn ucn 1848 wutbe n deniralftfretac tm 9flinijltnBm 
its Snnnu, biinn SRitglirb ber Qlatiuniiltcvraninilung, in bit n aie iStgntr bcs jiiK 
$ri!|ibtntm gtnd^ltcii '^vinjin SubwiQ Slavoleon aufftat. 3m ^aifxt 185S in ben 
flere^tbinben J^fvijct gmfil)[t, wurbt tc na^ btm €turi( Ue Aaiftrteidia unb ^ 
firHiSvungberiHeputiiif aifilgliebbdiJIfgimingber fflattonflfcHKibiflmia «"* Slinilin 
b(« !^uftm, al« tv^'^ei: ec tm Satire iS7r ju aJ(TfaiI[<« unb Sranlfutt ajTl mtt btm 
giiifien Siamiinl fiber ben Sriebin iinltrljanbtlH. am i. angn|l 1871 jcg er fi* ((bci^ 
Dom pDlitiit^m Men jitriid mi6 itarb om 19. 3«nnar iBBo. 7, =lived (S. u6, 

N. 17}. 8, richly sculptured, mil xii^n Silbl)aueTcirbeit vtrjiett, which use 

attributively, as explained in S, 7, N. 3, Jl); ' wardrobe', here 2Bi)ubi'd)riiii!. 
B, ana. 10, when a = as. 11, Supply ' intended ' (beftimmi) here, 

and place the words ' intended for (ju, contracted with the def. art.) — refer- 
ence ' before ' library '. 12, iihr. IS, fiit^ft liuiftlttifd) ; and — origin- 
and made (uetftrtiam) in Asia, all to be placed belore ' screen '. 14, ' ' 

bie »om Jtaifer [iflenijanbig gefiljriebtnen ifficrtt. IB, iUcm. 19, 

17, = ai-e, fii^ befiiiteii. 



Sirh'on 192. 

BOYAL BEtTEVOLENCE. 



Frederick the Great, King of Prussia', once rang the bell' of 
cabinet; but as nobody answered', he opened tlie door of the ante- 
chamber, and there found his page fast asleep ' upon a chair ', He went 
up to awake him, but, coming nearer, he observed a paper in his pocket, 
upon \vhich something was written". This excited his curioai^. 
pulled it out, and found that it was a letter from the page's mother, 
contents of which were nearly as follows '; " She returned her son tc 
thanks* for the money be had saved out of his salary and sent 
her, which had proved a very timely assistance", God would certaii 
reward him for it, and if he continued to serve God and his king faith- 
fully and conscientiously, he cou!d not fail of success '" and prosperity in 
this world "." Upon reading (S- 55, N- 1) this, the king stepped softly ' 
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his closet, fetched a rouleau'* 5/' ducats, and put it with the letter into the 
page's pocket (S. 43, N. 9, B). He then rang again till the page awoke 
and came into his closet. " You have'^ been asleep, I suppose f " said the 
king. The page could not deny it, stammered out an excuse'*, put, in 
his embarrassment, his hand into his pocket, and felt the rouleau 0/ 
ducats. He immediately pulled it out, turned ° pate, and looked at the 
king with tears in his eyes. "What is the matter with you?" said the 
king. " Oh 1 " replied the page, " somebody has contrived " my ruin : I 
know nothing of this money." " What God bestows "," resumed the 
king, "He bestows in sleep. Send the money to your mother (App. § 5), 
give my respects to her", and inform her that I will take care" of both 
her and you." — W. Buck. 

1, '^zitbvii^ 6« ©roge, Jtiinift son SSttugtn, Wm-be am 24. Sanuor 17" in 
Scilttt fltl^crm unti war tcr Sol)n b«i Jtcni^d i^rtttiri(^ ^i[l)clm I, tn bin btn Jtitiijttn 
unb afiiffrafi^iipcn trfltfltSen Sungling oft hiTannif^ uni V^ ti(f[a"li'W( ""to i^n feliil atgra 
feine Keigung tm 3a^« i7J3 o"' t" !|Jriiijefiii Qlifafctll) S^riflint wn ©ciiunf $11x19= 
Bdwtn Detma^lK. Efla$ bem Sibe ftiiiw Baltra bcflicg « am ji. Sfiat 174° btii 
l'T(iiSifd)ra X^tDii, m\ btm tr ialb %t[(%n\^n\ fanb, feint bebtultnben 3!alentt ali ^taait= 
mann unB Stl^^tn iU btll)atigcn. £iit ©efi^ti^lc nennt iftn nofa' m't ^li^t btn gif^tni 
SfirScn. Sdt^crtnunbStaaieniannfeincr 3cit, imb aid nam 17. Slugufl 1786 auf feintm 
?uflfd/Ioff( ju Sansfouct jlutb, 6int»ilie| er fcinem fflad^folfltr (in um 1525 dunbruli 
mtilcn 9ttgt6f(rt(£ !Rtt$, (intn ®(t)a( cm ubcr 70 3}ti(lisn(n ll^alecn, tine IHtnite uon 
aoo.ooo aSunn unb eiueii traftig Hni'orblu^tnbni ®laJt. 2, to ring the bell, 

tit ®lc(fe jie^tn ; of = in, 3, = appeared. 4, in litfem Sijlaft. 

5, Supply here ji^n. 6, The clause ' upon — written ' may be briefly 

rendered by ' ttfdiiiften', to be placed before paper, inflected as an adj, 
7, were ... as follows, fDlgenbennaidi (anlete. 8, to return a person many 

thanks, dntm oi(lnwI« iaiiltii. Construe this and the following passages 
according to App. ^§ 18, ;o and 31. 9, Place the words 'sent to her' before 
'money', attributively, and render ' which — assistance ' by unb ifit ftfir geltgtn 
etfommtn fei. 10, You cannot fail of success, bas Olii* fann Sir nirfjt ftfel'n. 

11, =life. 12, fflodt, f, 13, = Thou hast, after which place the 

adv. ttobl - I suppose. 14, - stammered some words of (tec) excuse. 

15, = became. 16, crfeniien. 17, = gives. 18, give — her, 

gti'iSt fit "on mir. IS, to take care of a person, fiit dntn focsen; of — 

you " of both of you. He saw both of us, (Si fa^ an* btibt. 



TEUiGRAFHY (S. 3, N. 3) AMONG BIHDS, 

I watch' a flock* ^crows who, by some own correspondent of thehs, 
have learned that Farmer Blyth will hold a ploughing match on his 
grounds', and have in consequence summoned their brethren* to a diet of 
worms. How unconcerned they look, as if worms were nothing to 
them " 1 How grave, as if it were an Ecclesiastical Convocation ', and 
they had no thought of earthly things^! Yet point' a gun, or anything 
like it towards them, and in a moment (App. § 14) the young birds even 
whose backs seemed turned to you' will give a flutter '" of their wings, 
which appears an involuntary struggle ", but in reality is as significant a 
I danger-signal as a red flag on a railway ", and is sufficient to clear the 
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field. Nor [=Andyet . . . . not] are those crows exceptionally wise, i!' 
their feathered brethren " have made a sacred compact " that never li' 
their consent shall salt be put upon their tails. . The sparrows aiettl- 
so idle that ^^ they do not pass the word to each other when crumbs « 
falling thick" from some rich man's table. The doves, though they W 
so innocent (S. 27, N. 8) do not spend ^^ all their time in cooing W 
songs and cradle-lullabies ", or in pruning their rainbow-feathers. Tto 
have a Telegraphy of their own", and*® by a mere peck, or a [ba8]nfe 
of their feathers, can direct each other to the fields where the antnul 
wheat ^ is germinating best, or" the garden where the green peas ib 
fullest and brightest **. — Professor C. Wilson. 

1, beoBad^tm. 2, ^dfat, f. 8, to bold a ploughing match on oi^ 

grounds, auf feinem ffelbe p^u^tn lafen. 4, -=h*iends ; ' diet % here Ocn^i 
5, This IS nothing to me, bird gel^t mtd^ nid^ti an. See App. § 33. B,St 

^ent)erfammtung, f. 7, to have no thought of earthly things, an ni<ttt ii#i 
benfen. 8, The huntsman pointed a gun towards me, bet Sfi^er tuttttto 

Slintc auf mid^. 9, whose — you = that apparently seemed to tarn tto 

(S. 43, N. 9,^) back to thee. 10, to give a flutter, eine (eic^te (btto* 

^ctoegung mac^en ; of ^ with. U, an involuntary struggle » quite involimtan 
(un»ittfurli(j^). 12, «in the railway-service (S. 36, N. 7, A). Id, "^ 
birds. 14, Supply * among (unter) one another ' here. 15, al^ ba|; ^ 

pass the word » to give a hint. 16, to fall thick, im fiberflufle aufbieOtt 

fa((en. 17, mbringen. 18, in — lullabies, mit bent ®trren von lKiebc<;i< 
aBieQcnftcbem. 19, We have a library of our own, loit l^Ben ua^ «ff» 

93ibliotl^ef. 20, Here follows the verb * can' ; supply * with the beak * ate 



*peck'. 21, =■ where the wheat in autumn. 22, The prep.* to' 
be repeated here. 28, = stand thickest and best (fdbon). See S. 18], 

N. 24, vi-^ / 

Section 194. 

THE HAKSE K 
I. 

About the end of the twelfth century commerce began to extend to 
wards the north of Europe. Along the German shores of the Bah* 
(S. 36, N. 7,-4) sprang up* thriving towns, which sent out ships to (8.72 
N. 4) Russia, Norway, England, and other parts, and exchanged the w 
materials which they thus acquu-ed (S. 48, N. 6) for the merchandise 
Southern Europe and the Levant, which reached them both by land ani 
sea'. Before* /he middle of the thirteenth century, this trade had becom 
so valuable as to excite ^ the rapacity, not only of numerous pirates wb 
infested ' the seas, but "^ of princes (S. 3, N. 2) and nobles, who exactei 
arbitrary and excessive tolls. 

To defend their interests against these assailants, the chief* port 
entered into a league, binding themselves * to [ju] afford mutual aid aoi 
protection. Ltibeck and Hamburg stood at the head of this association 
Bremen ranked next^°; and one after another the principal towns gave ii 
their adhesion, the movement spreading from east to west *\ The number 
of the league " fluctuated, but at one time it is known (S. 4, N. 4, moK 
to have comprised more than ninety different towns. In the fourteenti 
century its authority ^' extended greatly, fox" Vx. xaVi^^ ^xo>axkd it the due 
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mmercial towns of the interior, such as Cologne. Dortmund, Mlinster, 

"Brunswick, Magdeburg, etc. The Hanse had for its object the protection 

and development of commerce, the maintenance of existing and the 

acquisition of new privileges" The association was governed by a 

, Diet '*, to which each town sent representatives, and which met once in 

. three years" in LUbeck. As the confederation expanded, it became 

* necessary to divide it into several provinces ", of which the capitals were 
" Lilbeck, Cologne, Brunswick, and Danizic. 

1, Dit i^anfa. 2, (ittftc^tir, insep. comp. irreg. v. 3, lrd(f)t lit fcli'o^l mif 
itvx Sanbi al« au$ auf ttm Stnuigt t>f jcgcii. 4, = Already before. 6, ^ that 

* it excited; place 'not only' before 'rapacity'. 6, uuii<^tv mat^en. 
7i —but also that (to agree with ' rapacity'). 8, =most important; 

I to enter into a league, tin !8unbniB mit eiiwiibft fi^litlra. 8, = whereby they 
, bound themselves ((ic6 tttpflit^Kn). Aid and protection, Si^up imb Itii^ 
10, "-hereupon came Bremen. 11, and — west = and afterwards one great 
town after the other joined the league, which expanded (fi^ flu»'br(it(ii) Irom 
east to west. 12, Liter. = The number of the towns in the league. 

IS, —power. 14, for — it, benn te naltii i^m . . . b(t. 15, The — 

privileges = The protection and the development of commerce, the mainte- 
nance of existing and the acquisition of new privileges were the object Oierf, 
m.) of the Hanse. 16, - The business (aingdtaeit^Hten, pi.) of the league 

was conducted by {bur^) a Diet (here btii §iiiif(tog), 17, ailt 6ni 3u&r( 

(itimnl. 18, here SBtjirtt (of Ouartifct)- 

» Section 195. 

THIE TTAIgR-F. 

II. 

In Russia the Hanse found a valuable and most virgin field' for its 
commercial enterprises. Thence it drew' large supplies of limber, flax, 
hemp, ropes, skins, furs, waz, and tallow ; bestowing in return ' (for the 
trade was only one of barter), salt, herrings, and coarse cloth, for the 
mass of the peasants ; and * brocades, jewels, wines, and other articles of 
luxury, for the wealthy boyards and princes. A factory at Novgorod 
conducted these transactions. Another factory at Bergen placed the 
Hanse in direct contact ' with Norway and Sweden. This was an estab- 
lishment of considerable magnitude, comprising twenty-lwo courts, and 
serving not only as a lodging for the staff of agents and clerks', but as 
a warehouse '^ /or the goods. The chief exports from this quarter were' 
timber, resin, sperm oil, and, above all', sailed fish — a (S. 53, N. 9) 
commodity" in great demand at a time when Europe was still Catholic 
and fasted faithfully on the appointed days. The Hanse had" two 
Other large factories, one in Bruges, employing three hundred agents, 
and another in London. 

Year by year " the Hanse grew more rich and powerful. New 
branches of business were opened up, new factories were founded. 
Kings and princes were glad " to be on good terms with so influential a 
body. Ambassadors from the Kings of England, France, Sweden, and 
Denmark, and even from \ht Emperor himself, '«a.\wioa^* 'Coft'Ois?-i^» 
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ask " favours, and to offer trading privileges in return. The origin I 
object of the league — mutual protection — was reasonable and legitimit' 
but was gradually expanded into^^ a policy of forcible aggression ai 
imperious monopoly. Not only were foreigners, in'^ their voyag^estBl 
(S. 72, N. 4) the Hanse towns, compelled to employ Hanseatic ^ 
but^'^ the commerce of the north-east and west of £iirope was ahnoft 
exclusively in the hands of the league. 

I9 and most virgin field = and hitherto quite unused field. S, Beiitlii, 

insep. comp. irr. v. tr. 8, bestowing in return « Liter, \irhich it (flc^toacite 
with bie $anfa) for (aegen) . • . exchanged. The verb stands, of course, afltr 
' princes ', and the clause ' for — barter ' is best placed after it. 4» Repot 
the preposition gegeti here. 5, Place ' in — contact * after < Siraka*. 

6, for — clerks, ben 93eamten unb Unterbeamten, which place after 'only'. 
Render ' as a ' by gu, contracted with the dat. of the def. art. 7, -U 

was also used as a (0X6) warehouse. 8» be^anben an6. 9» — but e^wddj^ 
The prep. ovA must be repeated here. 10, Slrtif el, m. ; in — deon^ 

loefd^ ... in gtofkr 9lad^frage ftanb. 11, Supply the adv. xm^ tat 

12, SSon 3a^r gu 3a^r. 18, fio^ ; to be on good terms, auf fceunbft^ftftta 

Suf flel^ ; with — body, mit bent m&c^ti^en ®t&btebunbe, which place after ' glad'. 
14, -appeared before (Dot). 15, erbitten; favours, iSlun^Bcgeugmi^;! 

return, bafut. 16, gu ; of— monopoly, ber ®ett)aU4errf(^aft unb M 9)mu|ili: 
'to expand', here umgefialten. 17, auf. 18» but • • • waa^ foabenil 

befanb ft(^ auc^ ; of » in. 

Section 196. 

THE HAirSE. 

III. 

There were no bounds to its greed and selfishness ^. It did its utmost 
to crush all growing trade \ navigation, and even manufactures, wfaidi 
in the least interfered with its gains ^ It warned away ^ all strangers' 
from the Baltic ; and when it found them there, it seized and destrc^ 
their vessels \ In order to maintain this monopoly, it ^ was ready to 
make ' the greatest sacrifices, to equip fleets, and sustain long and costlf 
campaigns. With Denmark it waged a desperate war ; and it also came 
into collision • with Sweden and Norway. From " these contests it came 
off victorious, and the whole of Scandinavia was compelled to acknow- 
ledge its commercial supremacy ^\ It ^' had a rupture also with the 
Netherlands, whose flag it banished from the Baltic". 

These unbounded pretensions naturally excited a great deal of iO 
feeling " against the Hanse, and, in the end, proved £aital *• to it One 
after another '', the markets which it had been accustomed to regard as 
its own private estates, threw off their allegiance, and admitted^' the 
traders of other nations. Then ^* ii was thai the league began to suffer 
in another way from its narrow-minded selfishness. As long as it had 
exclusive command of^' foreign sources of supply, it did not trouble 
itself to develop the resources of Germany — indeed it rather endeavoured* 
to repress them, when it thought that others were likely to profit by them; 
but when one by one its monopolies exploded '^ it found reaaon to le- 
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pent that it had neglected to cultivate" the productive powers of its own 
country. 

These causes, combined " with the change " of route to India, led to 
the gradual decline of this famous confederation^"; and at the last 
general assembly, held at Liibeck in 1630, the deputies from the several 
cities appeared merely to declare their secession "*. ]n a modified form ", 
however, the Hanse lingered on " til! the beginning of the present cen- 
tury — the" shadow of a great name. The Free Cities of Lubeck, 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Frank fort- on-the- Maine, are now only nominally 
the representatives of the Hanse. — J. H. Fvfe. 

I, ^^ Its greed and selfishness had no bounds. S, to crush all growing 

trade, atltn §anbcl . . . im Stimt ju (rflirftn ; the adj. ' all ' must be repeated before 
the two tbilowjng nouns. 3, which — gains, fotalfi tiie Sntttelfeii teS ^iinbei im 
fieringllrn batur^ bceiiitrac^ligt nutkit. 4, '^ drove away. 6, = foreign ships. 
6, their vessels^ them. The passage 'and — vessels' is best rendered by the 
Passive Voice. 'To seize', here mil ^efitlag kleflcn. 7, = the league. 

8, to make a sacrilice, fin 0|if(C bringtn. 8, to come into collision with a 

person, fiift mil (iiicmtiitiiixitn. ,, 10, Stud; to come oiT, Ijfroocgcben ; it=the 
same. U, belfen fummcrjitlle Ubnlegen^cit. 12, It is better, for the sake of 
distinctness, to change the pronoun ' it' into 'the league', IS, Use the 

Passive Voice to render ' whose — Baltic'. 14, a — leeling = great hatred. 

IS, to prove fatal- to become dangerous. 16, Place 'one— another ' 

after ' threw', and commence the sentence with ' The markets ' ; it = the same ; 
as — estates, aU iSjxt eiflencn (Btbiet*; threw off their allegiance, iparffu ... baa 
i^nen aufafbrunfltne 3oi^ una |ii^- 17, ' to admit a person ', here (intm btii 

3irtrilt 8((iat«n. 18, -Upon that. 19, ^mfi^aft u6(r; sources of 

supply t Sufu^rqiidlin. 30, (r bfmflfiK fic^ uietrnt^r. 31, but — exploded = 
but when its monopolies (^anbeUKtiuilegitn) were one after another taken away 
(intrciflcn) from it (il)m. to be placed after ' monopolies'). 22, to culti- 

vate- the cultivation (ajflfge, f.); ' the — country ' may be briefly rendered by 
itt inldnbiCi^fn ^icobuIlion^Frii^. 23, = in combination. .24, ^ertcgintg, 

f.; route, Sanbung, m. 25, Stabttiunb, m. 2B, bet ausiriti auS bfm 

Sunbt. 27, bEft^rdnft. 28, however, the Hansa lingered on, friflite 

bit ^lUifa itiai) nc^ ... tin fiimmtrli^i^ 33fifein. 28, =the mere. 

I Seciion 197. 

^B COKaNG TO TRTtl fffl '. 

One of the most distinguished artists in Paris' painted for a lady 
occupying a brilliant position in society her portrait', with ' the intention 
of placing it in an exhibition afterwards. The lady, although a long 
time celebrated for her beauty *, had arrived at that age • whicii is seldom 
admitted {fifty years), but' endeavoured to conceal it through cosmetics, 
and showed herself as beautiful and captivating as in her younger days 
r=years]. Paris is full of resources, and ointments are to be obtained 
there * to heal the wounds of time. 

Our heroine had her portrait taken ' in the most graceful attitude ; 
splendidly dressed, and leaning on an arm-chair, she looked smiling into 
the glass, which should return" her the most amiable compliments. 
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The painter made" a most striking likeness, but this was a greatifrl 
take — a flattering one was expected'", and the lady subsequently" a^^ 
Glared that she did not recognise herself (App. $ 28) in this painting.ail 
the portrait was left on the painter's hands ^\ The artist, feeling lum3E:| 
hurt in his pride, was too good a philosopher to keep a portrait lora 
three thousand francs quietly on his hands", and an idea of vengeasBJ 
presented itself to his mind ^', which he put into execution at once. 

A short time before the day fixed for^^ the openings of the art-exlulfrl 
tion at the Louvre", the lady was secretly informed that her portrait w 
ornamented with certain accessories rather comp^-omising her^*. Sht 
went immediately to the artist. There was the portrait I It was tlx 
same striking likeness certainly ; but the painter had thinned the bu, 
and the lady so faithfully painted'^ held in her hand two large tresses of I 
false hair. On the toilet table were several small bottles, labelled thus": 
" White- Wash," "Vegetable Red," "Cosmetic*", to efface wrinkte' 
" Lotion, to dye the hair in a minute *"." 

" It is abominable," said the lady, greatly excited. 

" Of what do ypu complain ?" coolly replied the artist. ** Did you not 
declare (S. 48, N. 2, and App. § 28) that it was not your portrait? Yot 
are right, it is a mere fancy sketch**, and as such I shall send it totbe 
exhibition." 

" What, Sir, do you intend to exhibit this painting ?*• 

" Certainly ^, Madam ; but as a cabinet picture ^, since the catalogs 
will indicate it under the title of The Coquette of Fifty Years.' " 

At this the lady fainted, but soon recovered, and then paid at once Ibi 
the portrait *^. The accessories were effaced ** in her presence, tb 
portrait was restored to its original state, and the three thousand franc 
were transferred *• to the purse of the painter. — Ths Young Ladb 
Journal. 

1. sThe Compromise. 2, An artist in Berlin, ein tBerlisier iKsjUi 

8, 'painted — portrait' may be briefly rendered «» painted the portrait of 
high-placed (^o^gefleUt) lady. 4, tn. 5, -= Although the lady was f 

a long time (fcit lange) celebrated for (toegen) her beauty (see 8. 27, N. 1 

6, = she had now reached that age ; admitted » confessed (etnaeflaiiba 

7, - however, to be placed after * endeavoured '. 8» and — time>=ai 
offers (batbieten) ointments, which heal all the wounds of time. 9» to ba 
one's portrait taken, {td^ ntalen laffen. 10, « tell. U, fc^afltn, str. 
tr.; a most striking likeness, ein ^ec^fl &(ntid^ed S3ilb. 12, -= the lady e 
pected one that flattered her (S. 48, N. 6). 13, mit^in, to be placed aft 
' declared '. 14, and — hands = and refused the acceptance of the same ( 
agree with 'painting'). 15, to keep a portrait quietly on one's hands, 1 
portrait gang ruftig bei fic^ liegen lajfeu. 16, and — mind — and devised a pi 
of vengeance (S. 36, N. 7, A). Yl^ gu. 18, im l^ouore. 19, b 
il^r portrait mit getoiffen fie !om)}rontitttetenben 3uf3l^n )>er2iert fei. 20, n 
bte treu nac^ bet 9latur gemalte S)ame ; a tress of raise hair, eine folft^ ^oc^ 
21, «with the following labels ((Stifette, f.). 22, ed^on^eittftoafer. 29, ^ 
tinftur gum augenblid U^n Sdtben bet ^aate. 24, -^ it is only the producti< 
of my fancy. 25, $lUerbingd. 26, otd ©enrebilb, the first component 
which being pronounced as in French. 27, for — portrait* the price 
the picture. 28, befeitigen. 29, ein'verUiben, p. p. einvecUiBt 
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Sec/ion 198. 



FALSE -PRIDS. 



^55 



I 'Have pity on ' the youth who is ashamed to be seen carrying * a parcel, 
nch a youth will never climb the hill ' ; he will never be honoured and 

* respected by sensible, respectable* men. And yet how many there are 
f^ {S. 8a, N. 7) who have the failing". Do you know the story of the 
h young man who came i^ou/n from a country town of New Hampshire, 
If and entered the great wholesale establishment of the Lawrences — Abbot 
t: and Amos — in Boston ° ? He was a young merchant who had just 
■ commenced business '. He had money enough wi'tA which to purchase a 
D certain quantity ^goods, and wished to get as many more on credit', if 

• they (S. 134, N. 4) would trust' him. 

Mr. Lawrence shook his head. The young man could offer no secu- 
rity, and the old'" merchants did not consider it good policy to give 
credit to an unknown and untried young man. The youthful customer 
did not blame them. He said he should probably do the same himself 
by one whom he did not know". " However," he added, "I hope I 
may grow into your confidence one of these days "." 

Then he paid for the goods he had purchased ; and when they had 
been done up ", he was asked where he would have them sent ". " I will 
take " them myself," was the answer. " But the parcel is heavy," said the 
clerk. " And I am young and strong," answered the customer. " No, 
I will take the parcel on my shoulder. I cannot earn half a dollar more 
easily or more honestly." And he had taken the parcel on his shoulder, 
and had approached the door, when Mr. Lawrence came out of his office, 
where " he had been a spectator of the scene, and called the youth back. 
" You can have all Ihe goods you want, young man",'' he said. " Make 
your own selection, and set your own time for payment '*. He who is 
willing to help himself, will not betray" those who are willing to help him." 

And the old merchant was not mistaken. That young man became 
one of his most valuable customers, and one of his valued" friends. 

When Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, son of (S. z5, N. 5) King Jerome 
of Westphalia and nephew of the Emperor Napoleon L, was a student 
of°* Harvard College, in Cambridgeshire, he was one day carrying a 
bundle of clothing " from his washer- woman's to his dormitory '", when 
he was met by a companion ", who asked him, with much surprise, why 
he had not had the bundle sent to his room. 

"Why should I do that P" asked the prince. "Why"," said his com- 
panion with a little touch of embarrassment, "you know it doesn't look 
well to carry one's own bundle like a common labourer." 

" Bah '"," cried Jerome, laughing, " I trust I shall never be ashamed 
to be seen bearing =' anything (S. 3, N. 7) that belongs to a Bonaparte I" — 
The New York Herald. 

1, mil. a, = with. 3, = Such a one will never get on (oontSttS [cmnini). 
4, folitt. 6, = this fault. 8, from — Boston = from (aiis) a small town 

in N.H. to Boston, and there entered the great |_avo5Mti%| wKol^siXfc e^isJi*^- 
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ment (^areufa^er) of Messrs. Lawrence — Abbot and Amos? 7, Ilnl 

just commenced business, id^ l^e mid^ fotben etabliert. 8» to get athiDssI 

credit, ttxoafi auf ^t^rebit entne^men ; as many more, nod) einmal fo )>Ule. 8,ti| 
trust a person, einem ^ertrauen fd^enfen. 10, » experienced. 11, by- 1 

know, einem Uubefamtten gegenuber, to be placed after * should' and the gnt'l 
matical object * ed'. To do the same oneself, ed aud^ fo madden. 12, Imay-I 
days = that I shall gain (ft(^ enoerben) one of these days (btrmaleinft) yourcofrl 
dence. 13, = were packed. 14, « where they should be set.] 

15, » carry. 16, )>on voo ; to be a spectator of a scene, eine %(m ■ 

anfe^en. 17, >^err. 18, to set one's own time for payment, Uft 3^ I 

htngdtermin felbfi beflimnten. 19, bctcugen. 20, -^best. SI, wb- 

of --studied in. 22, ntit SBdf^e. 28, « 'lodging' here. 24, \n\ 

met by a companion, ein Sreuub begrgnete mit. 26, ^ ; his » the ; with- 

embarrassment, ettood Detlegen ; you know, bod^, to be placed after the yerb'tto' 
carry » if one carries. 26, «» Nonsense! 27, to be seen bearing* 

to bear. 

Section 199. 

ANECDOTES OF^ GBEAT BTATBSMmST. 

I. 

Abraham Lincoln'. 

The night previous to the meeting of the Convocation * of ChicagOi 
Mr. Lincoln did not get home until* eleven o'clock at nighi. Indie 
morning ^ Mrs. Lincoln, who possessed a most amiable disposition, re- 
monstrated with her good husband at breakfast She kindly, but firmly, 
informed him ' that politics ^ were leading him into bad habits, especially 
(S. 87, N. 6) to keeping late hours ^ and drinking at the rum shops. 
She did not like it ; she had to sit up ', and also the children were kept 
awake ^^ " And now, Abraham," she continued, " let me tell you " tltft 
to-night I will go to bed at ten o'clock. If you come before that 
hour, well and good "; if not", I will not get up and let you in"." Tcb 
o'clock came that night, and true to her word, Mrs. Lincoln went to bd 
with her children ^^ About an hour later Mr. Lincoln knocked at^'tlx 
door. He knocked once, twice, and even three times before ^' an nppei 
window was raised and the nightcap of a female looked out. '< Who u 
there ?" " I." " You know what I told you, Abraham ?*• " Yea, but 
wife, I have got something very particular to tell you. Let me in I" "1 
don't want to hear. It is political stuff"." "Wife, it is very important 
There is " a telegraphic despatch, and I have been nominated for th< 
Presidency *^" " Oh, Abraham, this is awful ! Now I know you hav« 
been drinking. I only suspected it before, and you may just go aiu 
sleep where you got your liquor*^ 1" And down went the window with 1 
slam *^. The next day confirmed the truth of the news that the humbl 
husband had been nominated to rule** over millions. — The New Yok 

Herald. 

IL 

Prince Bismarck (S. 138, N. 12) and Lord Beaconsfield •*. 

Amongst a number of amusing anecdotes of Lord Beaconsfield is on 
of** the State banquet given at Berlin at the time of the Congress 
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hen'" be sat next lo Prince Bismarck and opposite to the Crown Prin- 

^^*::es3 of Germany. Near to him was a trophy of " bonbons," on the 

papers of which were " miniature photographs of the German Emperor 

^ and other members of the Prussian royal family. After the feast was 

over^, the lord was busily engaged {S. 87, N, 6) in securing" some of 

these sweets to take home as a [juni] remembrance of the occasion ' °. 

when Prince Bismarck suddenly caught him by the arm and so startled 

^ bim that he dropped his spoil and exclaimed : " I see, not only does 

, Prince Bismarck give nothing away, but (S. 6, N. 10) he does not allow 

anybody lo help himself." The German Chancellor, on discovering 

(S. 55, N. 1) that he had interrupted Lord Beaconsfield in a feat of an- 

' nesalion", burst into a hearty laugh, and retorted: "It is true that'* I 

' give nothing away ; but, as you see, I am alwiays ready for an honest 

' alliance." So saying, he turned to the table and executed an energetic 

raid upon " the " bonbons," part of which he handed over to his British 

colleague. — The Correspondent of " The Ldkdon Daily Telegraph." 

I, iibn. with Ace. 2, ^bmlitini Sincoln, ^iraPcnt in aitveiitiglfii 

Siauttii eon Qlotb SlmtriFii, War brr Su^n tintA linf^i^en Eantmiiiinei uub wiirtc am 
II. Scbcuai tSo9 im Slaatc .Sfiituifi giboitn. Seine Suqdtbctjic^ung V>ax nut (iiit 
^o{6il maiigel^iftf, briin iitQn fagt, tt ^iit nut tin 5al)i bit 6iljiil( btfui^t ; ttog ia uii; 
^uiifli^ncii '^tT^uttniftc gelaiig <» i^m ai» btnno'd). fii^ butib btCwnlic^td ®Eli)lftut!Uim 
guilt jcii'oiibten Slbuofdtcn, lut^iigin. jRcbuzr unD tinfluflrcii^tn ^otitiEic ^tran]uHlb<ii. 
(St ii<urb( SlbgeoTtuetEr fi'ir bit gcgiaUtut iti StaatcS 3IUnui«, HJiitglitb bed JtunjTt^c« 
unb bta SdialB, uub warb (iibli* im ^abu i860, gtralie in bim friiififitn augenfeliift, 
ICO bicSubftaattn, inelc^bit Stnebc^iiungltcSFl'asem^rbtiten.fld) iwg.'ii SBenwigcning 
bitfn Sotbtning ueti bcr Uniin Icefagitn, vvn txn 9)e|>utilifa)ictn jum ^raflbmtca Itt 
aimiiiigtm Staatm gtipd^lt. @lti<i) vtii fEJntt 9Qiil)[ jut gii^niiia iit ^UnMnHsta 
tr^Igtt btr audbrud) jinid {ItlS btntiDurbigen SurgetfritgtA ffitraA bcr llaicn iinb bci 
fi4 twpDifnbtn Sfibflaateti, ■mtiSjiz ffinf Sabtc Ung mit mirbtrifi^Et Sut bn< (ai:b 

fTutteti iinb ctiblii^ mit bit gdnjli^tti ^brt^iittung btr Sflavetti unb tcr Stfitguug ice 
jibftanien Eubctc. £auni uvt Et JEboi^ im ST^arj 1865 jam jivetten Walt imib um 
gtllEutc <£timmEunitI)tt)eit von bEt Itnion jum ^t^fibcitten tnv&[)[t nutbcn, unb taum 
waiEU bit SltEilfcaflt bit Subflaaltn auf immrr grbiiH^En iinb ■Devnitbttt, al* bEt affriettt 
Staat^miinn am 14. SlvxH 1865 bti @)(ltgEut)tit einet Sl^EoltrvDrjlediing im Sntb'fi^tii 
2^tattt ju QBof^iugton bit tui^lrfcu ^nb tints von bti bcmutraiiC^tu iljactri angErei{ten 
Wotbet«, be« €4itufiiiEl(i6 3e^n aDillt« !Brotf), gum Dpfti fitl. @o tntttt ba« SebEn 
tinES Sitanntj, uxli^tt a\e gulci, tti^lfifiaifEnii S^tgEt,aU tiiifliigtii^et Staaismctuiiuub 
alt tbElmiitigEr fflefvEitt son piif Millioaen Sflavtn nun fEintm ajateilanbc fttti in 
baufbareni SInbEnttn gt^ltru idecdeu nntb. 3, J?cnt)fiit, m. ; of, ^u. 4, not 

until, ttit- E, Siy ' The next morning at (bcim) breakfast ', and comp. App. 
§ 14. She remonstrated with her good husband, fie matfete i^tEui gnlcn SHaimt 
(inigE Botftdlungen iib(i: fein langES auibldttii. The words 'tinigt — SuSblEiitn' 
must stand at ttie end of the period. 6, ^ She told him in a kind, but 

(b«$) determined tone. 7, bic 3ioUtJE. always used in the Sing. ; into, ju. 

8, to keep late hours, fpat nid) ^auft Fommen. App. § aS and 30. To drink 
at the mm shops, bit SJirlifeaufM bsfut^En. 9, aurbltibtit. 10, = could 

not sleep. 11, = I will tell you. 12, « well, then, 1 will be glad. 

IS, Liter. = comest thou however not. 14, inB ^Jiifl lajftn. 15, Say 

' Now, when it (SIM te nun) struck ten that night, Mrs. Lincoln with her chil- 
dren went to bed, as she had promised. 16, an, with Ace. 17, t[)c ; 
an — raised "a window was opened up-stairs (obrn). 16, llniinn. 18, (S3 
ill . . . gefoinmcn. 20, for the Presidency = President. Comp. S. aj, N. ^ 



21, -" go again and sleep there where you have been drinking ! 28,* all 
the window was closed with a slam (toieber guoetoorftn). 28» to rule^niB.1 

24, jQ^cttiamiit ^Uraeli, fiorb IQSeacoti«t«eIb, geboren in Sonboitam3i.S»l 
j^embeci8o4,9eftorBen am 19. $lprUi88i aitf feinem £anbfl(^e ^ugl^enben, oudgmiliiE 
Sitterat, (eni(;uttec Staatdmann, gl&ngenber (Rebner unb langid^rt^et Su^rrr bcrtonjnt 
tiven $artei, ftet^t bet feinen bewunbecnben £anbd(euten ie(^t nod^ tn fo fhfd^em iaMb 
ba| ed bem 93etfaffer bee Stux^t n»egen ttianU fern ntoge, aitf feine gldngenbra 9om 
iwitetcnid^t tinguge^en. 25, in ^egug auf ; use the attributive constroctiDi 

as explained in S. 7, N. 3, J, and S. 48, N. 6. 26» bei bem. 27, 01- 

were "Which were ornamented with. 28, na(^ aufgebobener XaftL S0,liBt 
ft(^ an eignen. 30, an bad gefl. 81, $lnneriond)>etfu^, m. 82, It— tki,| 
Sreilic^. 8d| = and made an energetic (tiic^tig) attack upon (aitf)* 

Section 200. 

THE FOWXB OF ICUSIO. 

On one occasion when young Chopin * had been travelling for several 
days in the slow fashion of German diligences, he was delighted aou 
surprised, on stopping at a small post-house, to discover a grand piano- 
forte in one of the rooms S and still more surprised to find it in tune*- 
thanks, probably, to the musical taste of the postmaster's family. He sai 
down instantly and began to improvise in ^ his peculiarly happy maDSff' 
One by one the travellers were attracted by the unwonted sweet sounds 
One of ihem even allowed * his beloved pipe to go out in his ecstasy 
and the postmaster, his wife, and his two daughters joined the group o 
listeners. Unmindful of his audience, of the journey, the lapse of time' 
and everything but the music, Chopin continued to play, and his con 
panions ^ to listen in rapt attention, when they were suddenly roused b 
a stentorian* voice, which made the windows rattle, calling out*: "Th 
horses are ready, gentlemen !" The postmaster roared out an anathema 
against the disturber — the postillion — and the passengers cast angi 
glances at him. Chopin started from his seat, but was instantly sn 
rounded by his audience, who entreated him to continue. *' But i 
have been here for some time," said Chopin, consulting his watch, "ai 
are due in Posen already"." " Stay and play, noble young artist," cri( 
the postmaster, " 1 will find you courier's horses if you will only rema 
a little longer." "Do be persuaded"," added the postmaster's wii 
almost threatening the artist with an embrace ". What could he do b 
resume his place at the instrument ? When at last he paused, the se 
vant appeared with wine ; the host's daughter served the artist first, ai 
then the travellers, upon which the postmaster proposed a cheer for" tl 
musician, in which all joined ^*. The ladies in their gratitude filled tl 
carriage pockets with the best eatables and wine the house containe< 
and when at last the artist rose to go ^^ his gigantic host seized him 
his arms and triumphantly bore him to " the carriage I Long " yea 
afterwards Chopin would recall (S. loi, N. 22) this little incident wi 
pleasure, and declare that the plaudits of the press had never given hi 
more delight than the homage ^^ of these simple music-loving Germans.- 

MaNCHESTER TlT-BlTS. 
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1, ffrfberic Sranfoia S6opin,fc«6ttu5mttfllaBi(wirluErEuni.R«inpi)nifl,b(ff«i 
inrlijbi(tnr(i(t( 3Rafiitliia, Saljtr, 'JlotturuoS, Sallabm, ?)Jij(i)naif(ir unb eifrtm ftintn 
9tamm ubcrall StCttnnt gomac^t l)a6cn, lourtt im 3a!]rt i8to ju 3ilii|i!WaiDDla bci 'iffiais 
fi^augeboren, unb j)or6 iim i7-01tcbfi 18+9 in 3J«i«, iro « T"^ fm btm 3a^te 1831 
nfttetgdaptn t)(iHe. On one occasion, »iti(i. 2, be — rooms = and was 

stopping at (dot) a small post-huuse, he was delighted and surprised to discover 
a grand pianoforte (Blufld, m.) >n one of the rooms, 3, to — tune -when 

he found it in Eood tune. 4, aiif; peculiarly^peculiar; happy = charming, 

6, Iflfftn. B, Sfiiotdwif, m. 7, Say ' whilst his travel ling- companions 

listened to him', etc. 8, =niight)r. 8, = through which even the 

windows rattled (er(lirrtn), and which cried. 10, tiiitn fflllt^ aitSiloSt". 

11, I am due in London already, t$ follte itxvXi in Spnbon fein. The words 
'said — watch' are best placed after the quotation. 12, |ii^ iScrrtbcn 

Iflffen, 13, bit in ifirtm ISnliurffn btii ^■nifllet fafi iimaont fiattt. 14, to 

propose a cheer for a person, tin .§0^ auf tinm auibrinfldl. 15, here tin; 

ilimnidi. 18, here jui abctife. 17, in . . . ^iiitin. 18, jJiti^ uitlf. 

18, bi( (S^nnbrjcusuugni. 



Section 201. 

THE TWO SCHOOLBOYS, OB BYES AWD NO EYES'. 
I. 



" Well, Robert, where have you been walking' this afternoon?" said a 
tutor to one of his pupils, at the close' of a holiday. 

Robert. — I have been to Mill thorp-Heath, and so round by ' the wind- 
mill upon Camp-Mount, and home through the meadows by the river 
side. 

Tutor.— Well, that is a pleasant round '. 

Robert.— I thought' it very dull, sir; I scarcely met with a single 
person. I would much rather have gone' along the turnpike -road. 

Tutor. — To be sure, if seeing men and horses is your object^ you 
are, indeed, better entertained on the high-road. But did you not see 
William (S. 48, N. 2)? 

Robert. — We set out together'; but he lagged behind in the lane, 
and so^° 1 walked on and left him. 

Tutor. — That was a pity. He would have been company for you. 

Robert.— Oh, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing 
or ihall I would rather walk alone". I dare say he is not come 
yet. 

Tutor. — Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been ? 

William. — Oh, the pleasantest walk "I I went all over MilUhorp- 
Heath, and so up to the mill at the top of the hill, and then down among 
(he green meadows by the side of the river home again. 

Tutor. — Why, that is just the round Robert has been taking, and he 
complains oi its dulness and prefers the high-road. 

William, — I wonder at that. 1 am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me; and I have brought home my handkerchief full of 
curiosities '°. 



Tutor. - Suppose ", then, you give us an account of what anascl 
you so much. I fancy it will " be as new to Robert as to me. 

William. — I will do it readily. The lane leading to the heath,y 
know, is close ^' and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made it| 
best of my way". However, I spied a curious thing enough" ins' 
hedge. It was an old crab -tree, out of which grew a bunch of soe-I 
thing green ^^ quite different from the tree itself. Here is a biac' 
of it. 

Tutor. — Ah I this is mistletoe, a plant of great fame ** for the b' 
made of it by the Druids of old *^ in their religious rites and incantaDOs' 
It bears** a very slimy, white berry, of which bird-lime maybe mil 
whence '*' its Latin name " viscum." It is one of those plants whidis 
not grow in the ground by a root of their own **, but fix themselves npr. 
other plants; whence** they have been humourously** styled "para* 
ical," as being hangers on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of tk 
oak that the Druids particularly honoured. 

1, ober ^:f)tn unb nid^t <Biijtn. 2, walking, auf betnem ^^^agiergangc Used 
2nd pers. sing, when the tutor addresses the boy, but the 3rd pers. pL vk 
the boy addresses the tutor. 3, am Slbenb. 4, and — byabonnin' 

vorubet. Camp-Mount, bet l&agcrbctd ; Millthorp-Heath, bie ^kiUtfyrtpa ^ 
5, =tour or walk. 6, =1 have found. 7, Use the Pluperiect Sd 

accord, to App. § 32 ; along — road, bie (S^uffee. 8, « if you want to s 

men and horses. — I am better entertained there, i<^ toxrbe mid^ bort bcfitcm 
ficren. 9, = We went away from home together. lO, « therefore; a 

left him = and troubled no more about him (fic^ urn eitten fummem). li S 
ge^e »icl (icber aHein- I dare say, tool^I, adv., to be placed after the amdliai 
12, »Oh, it was a splendid walk! All over = through the whole o/; andsQ 
then ; and then = and from there ; among = through. 18, » curious thio 

14, Sflun. 15, -- It will certainly. 16, eingcpfcrd^t. 17, so — way»=J 
thereiore I left almost everything unnoticed there and went on as fast asp 
sible. 18, » something most curious. 19, a — green = a green pla 

20, = a well (attQcmcin) known plant. 21, «the old Druids; in, 

22, = has. 23, unb ba^cr. 24, which — own, totid^t nic^t in bet i 

n>urgcln. 25, n)e«f)alb. 28, fc^erg^ftemeife j parasitical, $araii 

as — dependents, bod ^eift (^(^mato^er ober Stb^angliuge. 



Section 202. 

THE TWO SCHOOIiBOYS, OB EYES AJSUy JSTO SYE& 

II. 

William. — A little further on I saw a green woodpecker * fly to a t 
and run up the trunk like a cat. 

Tutor. — That was * to seek for insects which live in the bark of ti 
For that purpose the woodpeckers bore holes into the bark with t 
strong bills, whereby they do ' a great deal of damage to the trees. 

William. — What beautiful birds they are * I 

Tutor. — Yes; the woodpecker has, from its colour and size b 
called the English parrot (S. 4, N. 4, man). 
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William. — When I got upon the heath, how charming it was' I The 
air was so fresh, and the prospect on every side ' so free and unbounded I 
The heath was all covered with gay flowers, many of which I had never 
observed before. There were' at least three diflFerent kinds (S. 36, 
N. 7 A) of heaih (I have them in my handkerchief here) and gorse, and 
broom, and bell-flowers ; and many others of all colours, of which I will 
beg you presently to tefl me the names '. 

Tutor. — That I will do readily. 

William, — I saw, too, several birds that were new lo me. There was 
a. pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some 
great stones; and when he flew he showed a great deal of white above 
his tail '. 

Tutor. — That was a wheat-ear^". They are reckoned very delicious 
birds to eat ", and frequent the open downs in " Sussex, and some other 
counties, in great number. 

WiLUAM. — There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath" that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them 
kept flying round and round ", just over my head, and crying, " Pewit," 
"Pewit," so distinctly, one might almost fancy they spoke ". 1 thought 
I should have caught " one of them, for he flew as if one of his wings 
was broken {App. § 33), and often tumbled close to the ground; but as 
I came near, he always contrived" to get away. 

Tutor. — Ha, hal you were finely taken in, then"! This was all an 
artifice of the bird's, to entice you away from its nest, for the lapwings 
build upon the bare ground, and their nests would easily be observed, 
did they not draw off" the attention of intruders, by their loud cries and 
counterfeit iameness. 

WiLUAM. — I wish I had known thai", for the bird led me a long 
chase''"', often over shoes in water. However, this was the cause [boDoii, 

5. 161, N. !i] of my falling in with" an old man and a boy, who were 
cutting" and piling up turf for fuel. I had a great deal of talk with 
them about the manner of preparing the turf, and the price it sells at ". 
They gave me, too, a creature I never saw before — a young viper, which 
they had just killed. I have seen several common snakes, but this is 
thicker in proportion, and of a darker colour than they are, 

1, ®tiinfi)f d)t, m. ; to,auf, 2, = That he did. 3, ju'jugtn. 4,= They 
(Qi) are really cbarming birds ! 6, = But upon the heath it was charming 1 

6, mi) alltn Seitcn \}m ; all ^ quite. 7, &i tcaTcn bott. 8, inm Stamen ti^ 
mic noi) Don 3^iien tttittm ttill. B, and — tail, unb trim giitgrn ubtt btm 
Si^njf lofif b((ieb(rt loai. 10, <Siiixaacltr, m. ; or ffi)fifitt(<^(n, n. 11, They — 
eat = These birds are very much valued (fd)d|sen) on account of their flesh. 
12, -^ and live in the downs of. 13, - In the marshy part of the heath I 
saw a Hock (^i^ac) ^lapwings. 14, round and round, immtT im Jtrcifc 
&(rum. 15, one — spoke, bag i^ fnfi n^^titt, ii( fptt^en )u ijoitn. 16, = I 
should be able to catch. 17, adjng ti il|m tmmtt:. 18, banil bill bu fi^on 
atigtfiiftrt iportjfii I 10, did — ofl', fntfctm fit tii(f)t . . . boBOH atjulMiIen, in- 
truders^unbidden guests. 20, ICnB ^nttt i(^ Dotfitt wiffen foKtn. 21, =for 
the bird caused (Beruiilafftn) me to run a long time after it (tiinttr (intm ^erjagra). 
22, of — with -that I met. 23, fift^eii, str. v. 24, about — at, 
fibtr bit gubtrtitiinaBiDcife unb bit aStrlaufapHift Ut lotjtB. 
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Section 203. 

THE TWO SCHOOLBOYS, OB "ESTEB Ain> ZTO ETS& 

III. 

Tutor. — True. Vipers frequent^ those turfy, boggy grounds* pRS 
much, and I have known several turf-cutters bitten by them. 

William. — They are very venomous, are they not ? ' 

Tutor. — Enough so ' to make their wounds painful and dangem 
though they seldom prove fatal. 

William. — Well, 1 then took my course* up to the windmill oni 
mount. I climbed up the steps of the mill, in order to get a better ti 
of the country round *. What an extensive prospect I I counted fito 
church steeples ; I saw several gentlemen's houses * peeping out fie 
the midst of green woods and plantations^; and I could trace theiii 
ings^ of the river all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind ark 
of hills •. But I will tell you what I mean to do ^\ if you will \ 
me leave. 

Tutor.— What is that"? 

William. — I will go again and take with me Carey's county m 
by which I shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

Tutor. — You shall have it; and I will go with you, and take 
pocket spying-glass. 

William. — I shall be very glad of that. Well, a thought struck 
that, as the hill is called Camp-Mount, there might probably be s 
remains of ditches and mounds ^' with which I have read that cs 
were surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of 
sort " running one side of the mount. 

Tutor. — ^Very likely you might ^'. I know antiquaries have desc 
such remains as existing there, which some suppose to be Roman, o 
Danish ^•. We will examine them when we go. 

William. — From the hill I went straight down to the meadows b 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs " into the river. It' 
all bordered with reeds and tall flowering-plants (S. i6, N. lo), 
different from those I had seen on the heath. As I was getting d( 
the bank to reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the 
near me. It was a large water-rat, and I saw it swim over to the 
side, and go *® into its hole. There were *^ a great many large dr 
flies all about the stream. I caught one of the finest, and have bin 
in a leaf. But how I longed to catch a bird that I saw hovering" 
the water, and every now and then darting into it I It was all o 
mixture of the most beautiful green and blue, with some orange col 
It was somewhat less than a thrush, and had a large head and bill 
a short tail. 

1, «live in. 2, (Segenben. 8, = venomous enough. 4^ -i 

upon I went. 5, I had a fine view of the country round, id^ fen 

UntQegenb gut uBctWirfen. 6, ^errfd^aftlic^e ^dufer. 7, $arfan(agm. 
ftd^ fd^Idnflclube 8auf, as Nom. ; low grounds = meadows. 9, ^^Ix&d 

10, - will do. Supply * baju ' after * leave '. U, 9Ba« beim ? IS 
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jlrtfltorte; by which=by(mit) the help of which; *to make out ', here 6(fiimnifn, 
w. V. tr. ; places, D(1f4itflcn. 13, Well — mounds. This passage may be 

construed thus : ' Now, since (Da nun) the hill is called Camp-Mount, a thought 
struck me that there are (fii^ btjinlKit) probably some remains of ditches and 
mounds (Stbrnall, m) ', 1 have read— as I have read. 14, ttviat UxatxiOiti ; 

running one side^on the one side. 16, =That is quite {fltnic) possible. 

16, to be — Danish, tag fie ramifi^in, anbctc atzr, bag fit tanifi^en Urfvmngj fiiib. 

17. fidi ergitgtn. 18, = The brook; bordered = overgrown, fenwifefrn. 
19, ^inuntcriltigrn ; to reach =to pluck. 20, = creep. Read S. 78, N. 74, B. 
SI, ffiS roatm tort, after which place the words ' all — stream ', am fflaiftt, 
a^ tunfefrfliEgtu ; every — then, bann unb loaun ; ' to dart ', here fiinuntetft^ifSfn ; 
into it=into the same. 33, It — colour = His plumage (®efitbec) con- 
sisted of fans) a mixture of the finest green and blue with a small addition 
(3uifl6i "!-) of orange colour (DranafnfldbJ. 

Section 204. 

THE TWO SCHOOLBOYS, OK EYES AKD ETO EYES. 

IV. 

Tutor, — I can lell you what that bird was — a kingfisher, the cele- 
brated halcyon of the ancients, about which 30 many tales are told. It 
lives on' fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes 
on the banks, and is a shy, retired * bird, never to be seen far from the 
stream it inhabits. 

William. — 1 must try to g^et another sight of him, for I never saw 
(S. 48, N. 3) a bird that pleased me so much. Wei!, I followed this little 
brook till it entered ' the river, and then took* the path that runs along 
the bank. On the opposite side, I observed several little birds running 
along the bank, and making a piping noise °. They were " brown and 
white, and about as big as a snipe. 

Tutor. — I suppose they \il] were san d -pipers '; one of the numerous 
family of birds (S. 3(1, N. 7, A) that get their living' by wading among 
the shallows and picking up worms and insects. 

William. — ^There were a great many swallows, too, sporting ' above 
the surface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Some- 
times '" they dashed down into the stream"; sometimes they pursued 
one another so quickly, that the eye could scarcely follow them. In one 
place, where a steep sand-bank rose high above the river, I observed 
many of them go in and out of holes with which the bank was bored 
full". 

TtJTOR. — Those [3!)rtB] were sand-martins", the smallest of our species 
of swallows. They are of a mouse-colour above, and white beneath. 
They" make their nests, and bring up their young, in these holes, which 
run a great depth, and by their situation are secure from all plunderers. 

WiLLi.\M. — A little further I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way". He had a long pole with broad iron prongs" at 
the end ; just like Neptune's trident ", only there were five prongs instead 
of three. This he pushed straight down into the mud, in the deepest 
parts of the river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 

Tutor. — I know the method. It is called the q>earing of eels". 



William. — While I was looking at him, a heron came flying over c 
head, with his large flagging wings. He alighted ^* at the next turn? 
the river, and I crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions, ft 
had waded into the water as far as his long legs would allow him*a^ 
was standing there motionless with his neck drawn in, looking '^inb 
on the stream. Presently he darted his long bill as quick as ligfatnoi 
into the water, and drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw le 
catch another in the same manner. He then took alarm ^ at somenoisel 
made, and flew away slowly to a wood at some distance, vhoe 
settled. 

1, ))on ; in — saw, auf bie t>on bit Itcbad^ttit SBeife. 2, bte (Sinfamfeit W 

never — inhabits = which goes never far away (fid^ entfernm) fh)m thestaB 
(©etoaffer, n.) where it has its nest. 8, ft(6 ergiegien, str. v. refl. 4^M 
str. V. tr. 5, running — noise, am Ufer entlan^ |upftn unb )9f(ifen. 6,^\om 
and »» and were. 7, ©tranbl&ufev. 8, 'to get one's liying', here Mis 
9la^rung t>erf(^a^en. Read S. 87, N. 6 ; among the shallows, an ben feid^tm ^; 
to wade, um^cr toatcn ; and picking up - in order to pick up. 9, * to sport' 

here fein @pict tteiben; that = and. 10, Balb. 11, « water. 1S,I- 
full»I observed that many of them crept into the holes that were ingiti 
number (^ttiq/t, f.) bored (^inein Beaten) into the bank, but then (ban oh 
came out again. 13, Uferfc^tDalben. 14, Commence this period wii 

' In these holes — plunderers' ; to make a nest, ein 9lefl Bauen ; to bring op tl 
young, bie Sunken grog gie^cn. 15, auf ttnmber(i4e SBeife. 16, iik 

17, iDreijacf, m. 18, bad Slatfled^en. 19, fid^ auf bie G^tbe mMA 

20, Insert the grammatical object t6 before ' him*. 21, » and looked i 

tently (ntit Qefjjannter Slufmcrffamfeit) down upon the water (auf . . . (eonAe 
22, to take alarm at something, burd^ ttmi in Surd^t gefe^ tt>erbesu 

Section 205. 

THE TWO SCHOOI1BOY8, OB EYES AZn> ITO BYES. 

V. 

Tutor. — Probably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loft 
tree they can find, and sometimes in society together, like rooks. Fa 
erly, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking*, m 
gentlemen had their heronries ^, and a few are still remaining. 

William.— I think (S. 64, N. 11) they are the largest wild b 
we have. 

Tutor. — They are of great length and spread of wing*, but t 
bodies are comparatively small. 

William. — I then turned homeward, across the meadows, wher 
stopped awhile, to look at * a large flock of starlings, which kept flj 
about at no great distance. I could not tell at first what to make 
them ^ for they rose altogether from the ground as thick as a swam 
bees, and formed themselves into a kind ' of black cloud, hovering c 
the field. After taking a short round ^, they settled again, but presei 
rose in the same manner. I dare say ^ there were hundreds of them. 

Tutor. — Perhaps so • ; for in the fenny counties their flocks arc 
numerous ^° as to break down whole acres of reeds, by settling on then 
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This disposition " of slarlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares the foe (S. 48, N. 6) flying from one of his 
heroes to a cloud of starlings reiiring dismayed at the approach of 
the hawk. 

WiLUAM. — After I had left the meadows, I crossed" the corn-fields 
in the way to our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit. Looking 
into it, 1 saw, on one of the sides, a cluster of what " 1 took to be shells ; 
and upon going down, I picked up a clod of marl ", which was quite 
full of them ; but how sea-shells can get there, I cannot imagine. 

Tutor.— I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance ". It is 
not uncommon to find " great quantities of shells and relics of marine 
animals, even in the bowels of high mountains, very remote from 
the sea. 

William. — I got " to the high field next to our house just as the sun 
was setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost ". What a 
glorious sight I The clouds were tinged with purple, crimson, and 
yellow of all shades and hues, and the clear sky varied from blue to a 
fine green at the horizon. But how large the sun appears just as it sets 1 
I think it seems twice as big as when it is over-head. 

1, for^hawking = on account of the amusement which they afforded 
through hawking (tit Salfnijagl). 2, ffltiljtriliinb, m. 3, They — wing = 
They have very large, long wings, 4, = to oliEerve ; to keep flying about, 
inn^rjiitgm ; at — distance, in nur gmngec Sntfetnung Don mir. 6, = I could 

not recognise them at first. 'To rise', here ji^ in tie 8uft (mpDcfdjiviiiflm ; 
thick, ii*(, e, a kind, glttiifam ; hovering — field, ait fit ubtt fitm gdfte ^tn 

unl] t)[[ fd)We6ttn. 7, = After they had been flying about /Dr a short time. 

8, ' 1 dare say ' may be briefly rendered by the adv. geinig. Read S. 104, N, 19. 
e, Tm t|i Itif^t mcglii^. 10, ^they exist (eDtgaiiten fiiti) in such masses; as 

to— that they. 11, = when they settle upon the same (to agree with 'reeds'). 
la, = peculiarity. 13, = I went through the corn-fields home again. 

14, 3 — what, cine jufammcngeMde iRalTi, nxtc^c. 15, Nom. tin Jtlumptn (m.) 
SHtrgtl; of them -of shells. 16, since — appearance, ia fion uitlt 'Jlatuf 

fctfd)(i; ft(6 ub(( tit SrflirtinabicFerfflrfii^einungbm.RDiif jttbcoi^iin iiaUa. 17, = that 

k one finds. 18, gdanatn; to, auf; high field, Bin^i^, f, 18, -till it had 

entirely disappeared at the (am) horizon. 
Tutor. — It does so' ; and you taay probably have observed the same 
apparent enlargement of the moon at its rising'. 

William. — I have ' ; but pray what is the reason of this ? 
Tutor. — It is an optical deception, depending upon principles which I 
cannot well explain to you, till you know more of that branch y science. 
But what a number of new ideas this afternoon's walk has afforded you. 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing ', and it has been very in- 
structive too. Did you see (S. 48, N. a) nothing of all these sights, 
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Robert. — I saw some of them, but I did not take particular m\ 
of them. 

Tutor. — Why not ? 

Robert. — I do not know. I did not care about them; andlmsj 
the best of my way home '. 

Tutor. — That would have been (App. § 33) right, if you had beel 
sent on a message'; but as you only \^lked for amusement ^ it ioi£| 
have been wiser to have sought out as many sources of it as possibk'.l 
But as it is' : one man walks through the world with the eyes opeii,VL| 
another with them shut, and ^^ upon this difference depends all the^sopt 
riority the one acquires above the other. I have known sailors" ik I 
have been in all the quarters of the world, and could tell you DOtlBKl 
but" the signs of the tippling houses they frequented" in ft 
ferent ports, and the price and quality of the liquor. On the odtsl 
hand^", a Franklin could not even cross the Channel without makiB{l 
some observation useful to mankind". While many a vacant, thou^' 
less youth is whirled throughout Europe", without gaining" a s^' 
idea worth crossing a street for", the observing eye and inquiring n^' 
find matter of improvement and delight *" in every ramble in tomv 
country. Do you then, William, continue to make use of your eyes; as! 
you, Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use. — Dr. Aikin. 

1, » Quite right. 2, of — rising, Beim 9(ufgange be6 SRonbetf. 8, - Y& 
4, = interesting. 6, and — home « and went home as quickly as possible. 

6, if — message, l^dtte man bi(!^ au^gefc^idt, um fine SBefctgung gu t)trrid^teii. 7, to 
walk for amusement, einen ^^iagiergang mac^en. 8, to — possible, ^ittcfti 

benfelben fo loiel n)ie mogli(!^ audj^ubeuten gefu(^t. 9, d^ ifl oBer nun eintnol fo; one 
man, ber eine ; another, ber anbere. 10, and just (gerabe). U, « the grot 

12, ®(^iffer. 13, and — but, benno^ aber t)on nt^td anberem gu etgdi^trn mjtn, 
aid t)on. 14^ == visited. 15, Slnberetfeitd l^tnge^m. 16» Use the attribo- 
tive construction. 17, gang @uropa burc^flteat 18, f{d^ ane^M' 

19, worth — for = for (tocgeit) which it would have been worth while to goom 
the street. 20, gur ^eie^rmtg unb jum (Henuffe. The words 'in emy 

ramble ' must be placed after * mind *. 



Section 207. 

THE "KJSQt Ain) THE MTTtTiTin?. 

I. 

In the reign * of Frederick the Great (see S. 192, N. i), king of Prussia, 
there was' a mill near Potsdam which obstructed the view from the 
windows of the palace of Sans Souci. Annoyed by this drawback to his 
favourite residence ^ the king sent * to the owner of the mill inquiring 
the price for which he would sell it. " For no price," was the reply of 
the sturdy Prussian ; and in a moment of anger the monarch gave orders' 
that the mill should be pulled down. " The king may do this," said the 
miller, quietly folding his arms ; " but there are (S. 82, N. 7) laws in 
Prussia, and he will find them out'". Forthwith he commenced abv^ 
suit against the monarch, the issue of which was ^ that the court gave a 
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dKision against His Majesty, compelling him ' to rebuild the mill, and 
in addition ' to pay a large sum of money aa a compensation for tlie 
injury he had done'". The king fell mortified (S. 87, N. 6) at having 
been worsted by one of his subjects, but had the magnanimity to say, 
addressing" his courtiers; "I am glad to find that there are just laws 
and upright judges in ray kingdom who are bold enough to decide 
against me when they think I am in the wrong." Many years after- 
wards (App. 5 14), a descendant of the honest miller, who had in duf 
course of time succeeded to the hereditary possession of the property '*, 
found himself involved in pecuniary difficulties that had become 
insurmountable, 

1, -At (lu) the time of the reign, SeeS. 51, N. 9. 2, there — Potsdam = 
stood near (bci) Potsdam a mill. 3, Dft ffinm Siebtinaflff^lnfft t)icv6uv(f) 

rauii^ftnCt 3ia(^itil wtCioB tin JTpnig ft^r. 4, = and he sent. 5, -= the 

order. 8, = and he will soon convince himself of it. 7, the — was, 

wddirr tamil tnbett, 8, ^ and compelled him. 9, and in addition, nnt nci) 
cbtntttin ; sum — compensation, lStitf(tSbigungBfira«m(, f. 10, Supply 'to the 
miller'. 11, =to. 12, Liter. = who in course of time and through 

Inheritance had come into the possession of the mill. 

^ Sec/ion 208. 

THE KOTO AND THE llOXiZtEB. 
11. 

In his distress he wrote to Frederick William IV, who was at that lime 
king of Prussia, reminding him of the refusal experienced by Frederick the 
Great at the hands' of his ancestor the miller, and stating' that' if His 
Majesty now wished to obtain possession of the property, he would, in 
his present embarrassed circumstances, most willingly dispose of the mill. 
The king immediately wrote, with his own hand ', lAt following reply ; 

" My Dear Neighbour, 

I cannot allow you to sell the mill. It must remain in the pos- 
session of your family as long as one of your descendants survives ^, for 
the building belongs ' to the history of Prussia, and is a standing' memo- 
rial of the integrity of our judges and the impartiality of our laws. I am 
sorry, however, to hear that you are in straitened circumstances, and 
therefore send you six thousand dollars' to pay off your debts, and hope 
the sum will be suf&cient for the purpose. Consider me * always 

Your affectionate'" neighbour, 

Frederick William." 
The mill still stands, and is occupied by the" descendants of the reso- 
lute miller who had the fortitude to thwart the despotic monarch in his 
desire '^ to improve the prospect from the windows of his palace.— 
Chamsers's " Short Stories." 

1, reminding — hands = reminded him of the refusal (flbfi^Iajigc Wnttoptt) 
which Fred, the Gr. had received at the hands ^ftitena). 2, = stated. 

8, -^that he would in his present embarrassed circumstances most willingly 
sell the mill, if, etc, 'To obtain possession of the property', here biiS Su 
flt^^UM fdtijli^ irnxtNn. 4, with — hand, tigtnliJittta, adj., which use after 
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'following*. e, nu* am Mm ffin. 6, an'gtfionn. 7, 6Iti6(nb, adj.; fo, 
an. H, Scaler (m.), formerly the standard coin in Germany, and equal to 

3 sh. English. 9, = I remain always. 10, here mo^InnlltnB, adj. 

11, = and is still in the possession of the. 12, to thwart— -■-" - ■- 

oppose <,|i(^ eincr Sai^t miberfi^ii) the desire of the despotic king. 



A FHIBMU IN -SEED (S. ;, N. a). 



I 

ilto 
adj. 
.-to 

)fth^ 



One wet wintry night, when a gentleman was hurrying along' one of tb 
crowded thorough rares of London, his attention was arrested by a lean, 
hungry-looking dog which rushed past him. He observed that it had a 
collar' round its neck, to which a basket was attached. If it was (App. 
5 36) a dog that ran on errands', he thought that surely its owner would 
feed it better, and its ribs would not look so spare. Thinking that there 
was some mystery connected with the animal*, he resolved to follow it'. 
After a' time it turned up a narrow lane into a stable-yard, where some 
coachmen and hostlers were loitering about. It then got up on its hind- 
legs, and began walking about in circles '. The bystanders, surprised 
at this strange proceeding, formed round in a ring and looked on. It 
walked five times round, standing' erect, and looking fixedly before it 
like a soldier on duty ', evidently doing its utmost'" to make the company 
laugh. After taking a short rest, it began its performance" again, but 
this time on its fore-feet, pretending to stand " on its (S. 43, N, 9) head. 
Tiring of this", it lay down in the middle of the ring, feigning to be 
dead ", and going through all the convulsions of a dying dog, breathing 
heavily, panting, suffering the lower jaw to fall ", and then turning over 
motionless. It did this so well, that a woman in the crowd exclaimed : 
" Poor beast I " and drew her hand across her eyes ". Having lain still 
a minute, with its eyes closed, it got up and shook itself, to show that 
the performance " was over. It then went round begging on its hind- 
legs, standing " a little while before each of the spectators, and earnestly 
watching" to see whether they put their hands into their pockets or noL 
The basket round its neck had a slit in the lid, into which the coppers 
might be dropped. 

1, to hurry along, bucifittltn, Insep, comp. w. v. Place 'one — night' after 
'gentleman'; wet = rainy; thoroughfares = streets. 3, here ^alsbanb, n.; 

round its neck, um. 3, to run on errands, sSifurgungrn aiiS'litttra ; and — 

spare =and it would not look so dreadfully lean. 4, -^ Since the matter 

appeared very mysterious (tatfcl^jlfrj to him, 6, ^ the animal. 8, hiii ; 

turned up = ran into ; into - which led to. 7, im .ffttift, 8, - held himself. 
9, auf bon '4!Dflen. 10, .= and did evidently his best. 11, here = tricks, 

Sunftfiiidt. 12, = and did ([i^ anfiflirn) as if he stood (App. % jj). 

19, = Hereupon. 14, to feign to be dead, fi$ tut iitlldi. The Present 

Participles in this passage must be rendered by the Imperfect in German, 
16, -dropped (falltn lafirn) the lower jaw. 16, ntit bir ^nb ubtr bit Miigu 

fitfOK. 17, ffittftdlunji, f. 18, flille ftf^ii. le, - and watched 

(buta^tn) them quite earnestly (mift^AftJ. 
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Seclio7i 210. 

A FKIEKI) IN NILSD. 



I The gentleman put in a shilling, and stooped dov 
ce ol paper which hung loosely from the collar, 
written in a ' shaky hand : " This is the dog of a poor man who is bed- 
ridden. It earns bread Tor its master. Good people, do not prevent it 
from returning to its home," On receiving (S. 55, N. i) any money, 
I the poor creature returned thanks by a wag of its tail. Almost every one 
, of the spectators gave the dog something, and when it had finished col- 
lecting the money, it barked once or twice, as if to say good-bye, and 
then scampered off. On entering the principal street, it quickened its 
pace ', and the gentleman finding it impossible to keep up with it ', h^jled ' 
, a cab, and, much to the driver's amazement', cried ; "Follow that dog." 
After a time the dog bohed up a narrow alley', through which the cab 
could not pass'. The gentleman alighted, and followed the dog through 
, a dark close up' to the garret of a rickety dwelling. Pulling the string 
, attached to the latch, the dog opened the door, and the stranger followed. 
I Its master lay dying ° on a wretched bed, supported " by the earnings of 
I the faithful creature, who practised " the same tricks alone as it used to 
do under its master's superintendence. Death soon ended" the poor 
man's sufferings, and the dog followed the coffin to the grave. The 
gentleman look home the dog, but next morning the poor beast howled 
impatiently for ^° the basket to go its rounds as usual. It went with the 
pennies to the cemetery and laid them on a grave, whining '* mournfully, 
and trying to scratch up the earth. Twice more it went out all day, and 
brought back the money for its master ; but, on finding the money un- 
touched, it lay down at full length upon the grave. The nest morning 
it did not go its rounds, for it was dead — Chambers's " Short Stories." 
1, in a^with. S, here £auf, m. 9, to teep up with a person, gliit^tti 

©t^ritt mil (inim fallen, 4, an'tufm, sep. comp. str. w.tr. 5, = to the 

great amazement of the driver. 6, ploBli^ in einm Suvt^jaiig ^iiiciii'luuftii. 

7, Miewn. 8, SJaffagcf.; to-into; rickety, baufStiifl. 9, imStttbtn. 

10, = and mas supported (unter^allm or Buforgfn). 11, here aiia'iiitn. 

12, rintr ^aia (Dat.) ein Snet ma(^n. 13, na$; 'to go one's rounds', 

here fciiie 'Jlunbe tamn an'irttdi. 14, »whereb]r he whined. 



i 



Section. 211, 

MY PiaST aTJIIT:EA. 



I well remember*, when I was very young, possessing for the first time 
a guinea. I remember too that this circumstance cost me no little per- 
plexity and anxiety. As I passed along the streets, the fear of losing my 

ainea induced me oftentimes to take it out of my pocket to look at it. 

|rst I put' it in one pocket, then I took it out and ^\u. v't m ^-iv'ciisiK\\ 
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after a while I took it out of the second pocket and placed ' it in aacce 
really perplexed* what to do with it (S. 27, N. 7). ' 

At last my attention was arrested by a book-aacdoD. I ittore: :] 




>rid.' 

folio volumes. I instantly thrust' my hand into my (S. 43, N. 9) pooil 
and began turning over* my guinea, considering whether! should h^ 
money enough to buy this lot The bidding proceeded ^ and at las'. 
ventured to bid too. " Halloo 1 my little man !" said the aoctioKr. 
" what I (S. 27, N. 7) not content with less than the world?" Ts 
remark greatly confused me, and drew the attention of the whole ccb-i 
pany* toward me, who", seeing (S. 30, N. 4) me anxious'* to posses 
the books, refrained from bidding against me ; and so, '' The Worid* 
was knocked down ** to me at a very moderate price. 

How to get" these huge books home was die next consideration". 
The auctioneer ofifered to send them, but I, not knowing what son oi 
creatures auctioneers were ^^, determined to take them m jself - so, after^ 
the assistant had tied them up, I marched out of the room with tbest 
huge books upon my shoulder, like Samson with the grates of Gaia,aid 
the smiles of all present 

When I reached my home, after the servant had opened the door, dv 
first person I met was my sainted mother. 

" My dear boy," she said, " what have you got there ? I thoaght to 
would not keep your guinea long." 

" Do not be angry, mother," said I, throwing the books down npo 
the table. " I have bought * The World' for nine shillings." 

This was on a Saturday, and I well remember sitting up'* tillitvJ 
well-nigh midnight, turning over *^ this " History of the World." Tl 
books became my delight, and were carefully read through and throng 

When I grew older, I became at length a Christian, and my love 
books", among other things, led me to desire to be a Christian minister 
To the possession of these books I attribute, in a great measure, any honoi 
that have been added to my name in connection with Kterature. I ba 
not mentioned this anecdote to gratify any foolish feeling •>, but to e 
courage in all whom I see before me that** love of literature which \ 
afforded me such unspeakable pleasure — ^pleasure" which I would i 
have been without for all the riches of the Indies**. — The Rev. I 
Vaughan. 

1, Supply 'the time* here; to remember, ^^ erinnem, governs the Gei 
possessing = and possessed. 2, flecf en. 8, ftc^ in grower Serlegenl 

bcfinben. 4, $artic, f. ; to put up to auction, to public sale, gur SBer^eigen 
bringen, unter ben jammer bringcn, or gum cjfcntlicben 93erfauf fteOen. 6, 

SKeiftbietenbe ; to, an. 6, ^rum'breben ; considering = and considered (u! 

le'gen, insep. comp. w. v.). 7, t)onjlatten gel^en. 8, -= of all the p< 

sons present (bie Slnwefenben) ; toward, auf. 9, Finish first the clau!>e * w 
refrained from bidding against me ', and then commence the other, and n 
this conBtruction in all oases where it can possibly be employe 
10, We are anxious to buy the property, wir mfic^ten ba« ©ejlttum gerne fouj 
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: 3J1, to knock down an article to the last bidder, tinrn Strlifd Um julc^t Siftrabtn 
a^'fi^lcgf"- 13i to get home, in!^ ^uf( f^ajftn- 13, (Stwaguna, f. 

H, =but since I had not yet any experience in such matters, 1 determined, 
«tc, 15, so, after = and when. 16, = that I sat up. 17, -and 

' -turned over (liuriitldt'Knt, insep. comp. w. v.), 18, Sieb^aitrei (f.) fi'ir Biidjit. 

■ 38, -to become a Christian Minister (@iiftli(6tr). 20, Supply 'of vanity' 

liere. 21, = the ; of, jii, contracted with the Dat. of the def. art. 

S2, -a pleasure (®mug, m.) 23, -of India. 

Section 212. 

THE QEEEN VAULTS IN DRESDEN. 

Dresden, May 11, 1845. 

We were fortunate in seeing the Green Vaults or " Das grune Gevfolbe," 
a collection of jewels and cosily articles ', unsurpassed in Europe (S. 7, 
N. 3, A ). Ailmittance is only granted to six persons at a time, who pay 
a fee' of two thalers. The customary way is to employ a "valet de 
place'," who goes round from one hotel to another, until he has col- 
lected the required number, when ' he brings them together and conducts 
them to the keeper who has charge of the treasures. The first hall into 
which we were ushered contained works in bronze ". They were all 
small, and chosen with regard to their artistical value. The next room 
contained statues, and vases omaniented with reliefs, in ivory. The 
most remarkable work was the fall of Lijcifer and his angels, containing 
ninety-two figures in all ', carved out of a single piece cf ivory sixteen 
inches high 1 It was the work of an Italian monk, and cost him many 
years of hard labour'. 

However costly the contents of these halls (S. 27, N. 7), they were 
only an introduction to those which followed. Each one exceeded the 
other in splendour and costliness. The walls were covered to the ceiling 
with rows of goblets, vases, etc., of polished jasper, agate, and lapis 
lazuli. We saw two goblets, each prized at six thousand thalers, made 
of gold and precious stones; also the great pearl called the Spanish 
Dwarf, nearly as large as a pullet's egg ; globes and vases cut entirely 
out of the mountain crystal ; magnificent; Nuremberg watches and clocks, 
and a great number of figures made ingeniously of rough' pearls and 
diamonds. The seventh hall contains the coronation robes of Augustus II, 
king of Poland, and many costly specimens of carving in wood'. A 
cherry-stone is shown in a glass case, which has one hundred and twenty- 
five faces, all perfectly finished, carved upon it ". The next room we 
entered sent back a glare of splendour" that perfecdy dazzled us, It 
was all gold, diamond, ruby, and sapphire. Every case sent out a glow 
and a glitter that it seemed like a cage of imprisoned lightnings ". 
Wherever the eye turned it was met by a blaze of broken rainbows. 
They were there by hundreds", and every gem was a fortune. We here 
saw the largest known onyx, nearly seven inches long, and four inches 
broad I One of the most remarkable works is the throne and court of 
Aurungzebe, the Indian king, by Dinglinger, a celebrated goldsmith of 
the last century. It contains one hundred aad VcmVj-X-wq ^^jhis&^ ■iS^ 
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of enamelled gold, and each one most perfectly and elaborately fimshei 
It was purchased by Prince Augustus for fifty-eight thousand thalas, 
which was not an exorbitant sum, considering that the making of itocct 
pied Dinglinger and thirteen workmen for seven years I 

It is almost impossible to estimate the value of the treasures ftese' 
halls contain. That of gold and jewels alone must be many millions 1 
dollars, and the amount of labour expended on these toys of royalty e 
incredible. — Bayabd Taylor, " Views Afoot." 

1, itcfilic^feiten. 2, (Sinttittdaetb, n. 8, Generally one engages a' vskt 
de place ' (eiii So^nbebientcr, Nom.). 4, = and then. 5, ©tonjtfaia. 

6, im ©an^ien. 7, hard labour, angeilrcndte Slrbeit. 8, here itngefd)fi|a. 
9, ^olgfcS^ni^veien. 10, which — it = upon which are carved 135 feces, 
which are all perfectly finished (au^gebitbet). 11, toieberftral^lte tton eiw 
t)ett(i(3^cu ©lange ; ' perfectly ', here formUc!^. 12, Slua iebem Sta^m etMlk 
fo M ®(ang unb Sid^t, bag e« fd^ien, e« entjlromten il^m taufcnb f&lif^ 18,aThae 
were ((S9 toaren bcrt) hundreds of gems. 

• 

Section 213. 

THE DEATH OF IiITTLE KSIali. 

She was dead. No sleep (S. 27, N. 7) so beautiful and calm, so free 
from trace ^ of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed * a creature fiesh 
from the hand of God, and waiting for the breath of life ; not one who 
had lived and suffered death. Her couch was dressed with here and 
there some winterberries and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had 
been used to favour. " When I die, put near me something • that has 
loved the light, and had the sky above it always." These were her 
words. 

She was dead. Dear (S. 10, N. 2), gentle, patient, noble Nell wai 
dead. Her little bird— a poor, slight thing*, the pressure of the finge 
would have crushed — was stirring nimbly in its cage; and the stronj 
heart of its child-mistress '^ was mute and motionless for ever I Wher 
were the traces of her early cares, her sufferings and fatigues ? All gone' 
Sorrow was dead, indeed in her^; but peace and perfect happiness wer 
bom* — imaged in her tranquil beauty and (S. 10, N. 9) profoun< 
repose. 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this change •. Yes, tb 
old fireside • had smiled upon that same sweet face ; it had passed lik 
a dream through haunts of misery and care — at the door of the poo 
schoolmaster on the summer evening, before the furnace-fire upon th 
cold wet night, at the still bedside of the dying boy ", there had beei 
the same mild and loving look. So shall we know the angels in thei 
majesty after death. — Charles Dickens, " The Old Curiosity Shop." 

1, «from the traces. 2» « seemed to be a creature (itreatur, f.). Fresh - 
God, ft{l foeben aud bet $anb ®ctte0 l^en^ovgegatigen, which use attributively befon 
' creature'; breath, Dbem, m. 3, bann gebet mir ttmaS ntit. 4, tin amft 
liged fleinea lDin(). 5, finbltc^ ^errin, Nom. 6, Mt9 tcax )9erf(^ioitiibctt 

7, mx in i^r erjbtBen ; were born, toaxtn bafiir hjieber in ii^r erjianben ; imaged in, 
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IltA . . • btieiigtt; her tranquil beauty = her tranquil beautiful face (Bntli^, 
}, 8, Liter. = And still (Uniio*) lay her former self in thi? tliange (aScnvaiib; 
ng) unaltered there, B, Wr Wuili^e ^(tb ; ' to smile upon ', here aaf 

■ ^Mot ^Tiiic'kccliti^rln. 10, ^brother. 

Section 214. 

THE CHILDHOOD OP HOBERT CLrVTl'. 

Some lineaments of the character of the man were early discerned in 
me child. There remain ' letters written by his relations when he was in 
his seventh year; and from' these letters it appears that, even at that 
* early age, his strong will and his fiery passions, sustained by a constitu- 
^ tional intrepidity*, had begun to cause great uneasiness to his family. 

i" Fighting," says one of his uncles, " to which he is out of measure 
addicted, gives his temper such a fierceness and iraperiousness, that he 
I flies out on every occasion"." The old people of the neighbourhood 
srill remember to have heard from their parents how Bob Clive climbed 
to the top of the lofty steeple of Market Drayton, and with what terror 
the inhabitants saw (S. 78, N. 14, B) him seated on a stone spout near 
the summit They also relate how he formed all the idle lads of the 
town into a kind of predatory army ', and compelled the shop-keepers 
to submit to a tribute of apples and halfpence, in consideration of which ' 
he guaranteed the security of their windows. He was sent from school 
to school, making very little progress in his learning", and gaining for 
himself everywhere the character of an exceedingly naughty boy. One 
of his masters, it is said, was sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle 
lad would make a. great figure in the world*. — Lord Macaulay, " Lord 

I, flicStrt Sort Glisi, gtBoren bm 39. ©(Uttmbtr 1715, gtjbjrieii btn 32. OlcDembft 
1774, iDLirtifr BtgruiiBec titi 6tiltift^eii fflei*e« in Snljitn. 2, ffi* Eritiitrtn no*. 

5, au*; it appears, etgitbt jit^. 4, wt\i)e iuti6 tit ifjm anflfbornK Untrfcfevurfeui 
twit noi^ iinlerftiigl iruibdi. 5, biig tx in jfbsr (BeUgenljfit in fitfiiBen Born gccat. 

6, He formed of them a kind of predatory army, tr biltctc mi i^ncn (ine 9Irt 
fflaiibtthinbf. 7, in — which, muii'ir. 8, ^studies. 9, to make 
a great ligure in the world, titiE grpgc Slolle in bir ^dt rpiclin- 

» Section 215. 

AX ADVENTUBE WTTH A IiION. 
1. 

It is well' known that if one of a troop of lions is killed, the others 
take the bint^ and leave that part of the country. So' the next time the 
herds were attacked, I went with the people, in order to encourage them 
lo rid themselves of the annoyance by destroying' one of the marauders. 
We found the lions on a small hill about a quarter of a mile in length ", 
which was covered with trees. A circle of men was formed round it, and 
they gradually closed up°, ascending pretty near to each other. Being 
down below on the plain wilh a native schoolmaster, named Mebalwe, a 
most excellent man (S. 53, N. 9), I saw one of the lions sitting <^. t?.. 
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N. 14,5)011 ^ piece of rock within the now-closed circle of men. r Mebalwe 
fired at him before I could ', and the ball struck the rock on which the 
animal was sitting. He bit at the spot struck, as a dog does at a stick 
or stone thrown at him ; then leaping away ', broke through the opening 
circle, and escaped unhurL The men were afraid to attack him on 
account of their belief in [nn] witchcraft When the circle was re-formed, 
we saw two other lions in it ; but were afraid" to fire lest we should strike 
the men, and they ajlowed the beasts to burst through also. If (App, 
§ 36) the Bakatta had acted according to the custom of the country, they 
would have speared the lions in their attempt to get out. Seeing we 
could not get'" them to kill one of the lions, we bent our footsteps" 
towards the village ; in going round the end of the hill, however. I saw 
one of the beasts sitting on a piece of rock as before, but this time he had 
a little bush in front Being about thirty yards '* off, I look a good aim 
at his body through the bush, and fired both barrels into it. The men 
then called out: "He is shot I he is shotl" Others cried: "He has 
been shot by another man, too ; let us go to him I " I did not see any 
one else shoot at him, but I saw the lion's tail " erected in anger behind 
the bush, and turning to the people, said: "Stop a little till I load" 
again." 

1, ^generally. 2, ti |i(^ )ur !ffiainuni; biemn laifen. S, So, Sid nun; 

the next time, mifhrum, which place after the subject. 4, but* 9Jftti(gun^ 
which place, with 'one — marauders ', immediately after the reflective pronoun 
' iii^ '. 5, Use the attributive construction. 6, and — up, iwld)( fi^ 

a[imol)ii$ tngsr an (inaiibtr anft^loiftn ; ascending = and ascended (bm ^Betg Ijinauf: 
ftcigm). 7, Hit ii^ ts tl)un Fcnntt. 8, -^and when, hereupon, he sprang 

away, he, etc. 9, -^but ventured not; lest, aui %\vc<^t, bag; render 

'should' by the Imperf. SubJ. of mpjen. 10, bjljiii ttingin. 11, we went 

(filittltn). 13, = steps ; distances are generally measured by ile/ij in Ger- 

many. 13, a lion's Sail, Si^Wiif, m. ; in, aut. 14, ^ have loaded. 

Se£/i>yn 21G. 

AH ADVENTUBE "WTTH A LIOH", 
II. 

When (S. 27, N. 7) in the act' of ramming down the bullets, I hea 
a shout. Starting, and looking half round, I saw the lion just in the act<| 
springing' upon me. I was upon a little height; he caught my should 
as he sprang', and we both came to the ground below together. ~ 
ing (S. 55, N. I, roJ^reiib) horribly close to my ear, he shook mc a 
terrier dog does a rat. The shock produced a stupor similar h 
which seems to be felt by a mouse after the first shake of the cat. 
caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was ' no sense of pain nor 
feeling of terror, though I was quite conscious of all that was happening. 
It was like what " patients, particularly under the influence of chloroform, 
describe, who see all the operation, but do not feel the knife. This sin- 
gular condition was not the result of any mental process. The shake 
annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of horror ' in looking round at the 
beasL This peculiar state is probably produced in all animals killed by 
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Icarnivora'; and, if so', is a merciful provision by our benevolent 
r for lessening the pain of death (S. 76, N. as, £, 1). Turning 
to relieve myself of the weight, as he had one paw on the back of 
ad', I saw his eyes directed to Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot 
ji at a distance of ten or fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one '", missed 
I in both barrels ; the lion immediately left me, and attacking Mebalwe, 
' his thigh. Another man, whose life I had saved before, after he 
!l been tossed " by a buffalo, attempted to spear the lion while he was 
pig Mebalwe. He left Mebalwe, and caught this man by the shoulder ; 
), at that moment, the bullets he had received took effect ", and he fell 
n dead. The whole was the work of a few moments, and must have 
a his paroxysm of dying rage. In order to take out the charm from 
, the Bakatta on the following day made a huge bonfire over his 
pcass, which was declared to he that of the largest lion they had ever 
Besides crunching the t»ne into splinters, he left " eleven teeth 
ds on the upper part of my arm. — Dr. Livingstone. 
' to be in the act of doing anything ', here hi Etlviti bef^iftigt fein. Read 
■87, N. 6, which rule appUes in this case likewise. Z, ' in the act of 

*4nging ', here = about (tm SJtgriff) to spring. 3, as he sprang, m gprutige, 
h which commence the clause. 4, in — was= which possessed. 5, =1 
Bfound myself in that state (Siiftaub, m.), which. 6, mi filiate mic ((iueii 

I e^ciden tin. 7, here teifisnBe Zkxt. 8, =and if this is the case, it 

f is, etc. 0, on — head, niif ntfiiKm §inlet!cpfr. 10, His — one, ©ciiif 

I Slint<; to miss fire, uetfiigtn. 11, and — bit = attacked M,, and bit. etc, 

. IS, in bit Suft ft^leulitrn. 13, to take effect, jii \mUn aiifaiiam. 

\ 14, jiiriitflaffen. 

r Section 217. 

^ft THU BUBNOTO- OF MOBCOW. (Comp. S. 136, N. i.) 

m 

^H On the 14th ^September, 1812, while the rear-guard of the Russians 
1 were in the act (S. zi6, N. i) of evacuating Moscow, Napoleon reached 
the hill called the Mount of Salvation ', because it is there whtre the 
natives kneel and cross themselves at first sight of the Holy City. 

Moscow seemed as lordly and striking ' as ever, with the steeples of its 
thirty churches, and its copper domes glittering in the sun ; its palaces of 
Eastern architecture mingled with trees, and surrounded with gardens'; and 
its Kremlin*, a huge triangular mass of towers,' something betweiyi a 
palace and a castle, which rose like a citadel out of the general ' mass of 
groves and buildings. But not a chimney sent up smoke ', not a man 
appeared on the battlements, or at the gates. Napoleon gazed' every 
moment expecting to see a train of bearded boyards arriving to (S. 19, 
N. 7) fling themselves at his feet, and place their wealth at his disposal. 
His first exclamation was : "Behold at last that celebrated city I" His 
next; ''It was full' time !" His army, less regardful of the past or the 
future '°, fixed their eyes on the goal of their wishes, and a shout of 
" Moscow! Moscow!" passed from rank to rank. 

Bonaparte, as if unwilling lo encounter the sight of the empty streets. 
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Slopped immediately on eniering ihe first tuburb. His troops were 
quartered in tiie desolate city. During the first few hours after their 
arrival", an obscure rumour, which could not be traced", but one of 
those which are sometimes found to get abroad before the approach of 
some awful certainty", announced that the city would be endangered """ 
fire in the course of the night '*. 

1, Nom. btr ff liamaitnbt S0(rg.. 2, —majestic, S, ftintn im oriti 

lif^n Stile eriouten, mit '-SSiimin unb ®irtm uuijeSmtn gjatSfim. 4, .Itninl, m. 
fi, tiiKDi iiUAe^uvtn, breicdigm, mit uitlen Xiicmtn eetjiettcn @(lMube; something — 
castle, iwlc^'eB (TOif^tn tiiiem ijiatuftt iint tinem S^lcfff bii W\ttt feidt ; which = and 
e,= great; groves, Baumgtuvijeit. 7,= smoked; not a man =■ nobody. 

8, Blicfle . . , barauf tiin. 9, =hrgh. 10, less — future, Liter.^which 

troubled itself (fli^ Bctiiininftn) only about (um) the present (®ta(iimarl, f.). 
11, Here follows the predicate 'announced'. 12, =the origin of which 

could not be traced (diiajiitljig nwiim). See S. 4, N. + (maul. IS, -event. 

14, '^ that the town during the night would be exposed to a great conflagratim, 

Seciion 218. 

TSE3 BTTRNXNG OF MOSCOW. ■ 

J 

The report seemed to arise from ' those evident circumstanflH 
which rendered the event probable, but no one took any notice offlP 
until ' at midnight, when the soldiers were startled from their quartets 
by the report that the town was in flames (App. § 28). The memorable 
conflagration began amongst' the coachmakers' warehouses and work- 
shops in the Bazaar, which was the richest district of the city. It was 
imputed to accident, and the progress of the flames was subdued by the 
exertions of the French soldiers. Napoleon, who had been roused by 
the tumuli, hurried to the spot • ; and when the alarm seemed at an end ', 
he retired, not to his former quarters in the suburbs, but to the Kremlin, 
the hereditary palace of the only sovereign whom he had ever treated as 
an equal', and over whom his successful arms had now attained such an 
apparently' immense superiority. Yet he did not suff"er himself to be 
dazzled by the advantages he had attained, but availed himself of the 
light of the blazing Bazaar, to write to the Emperor proposals of peace 
with his own hand '. They were despatched by a Russian officer of rank, 
who had been disabled by indisposition from following the army, " 
no answer was ever returned '. 

Next day the flames had disappeared, and the French c 
luxuriously "" employed themselves (S. 87, N. 6) in selecting out 1 
deserted palaces of Moscow, that which best pleased the fancy of each 
for his residence. At night the flames again arose in the north and 
west quarters of the city. As the greater part of the houses were built 
of wood, the conflagration spread with the most dreadful rapidity. 

1, =to have arisen from ((titRr^n {avfi), conjugated with f(iii). 2, Supply 
* at last ' here and omit the comma and the conj, ' when '. To be startled 
from one's quarters, son ftiiitm 91ad)tla9(c aufflef^rtrfl mcrtin. 8, - ' 

warehouse, S^ii^djin, Q. 4, l)t<^i''<i^t>^- ^i "^and wtien the danger seei 
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to be over. 6, tvii fciuclglei^tn. 7, apparently, nit t< fi^itn, which 

place after the adv. ' now '. 8, Say ' to write to the Emperor with his 

own bands (tigen^dnti^ adj. used attributively) a letter, in which he offered him 
proposals of peace (S. 76, N. 12, B). 9, = The same (to aEree with 'pro- 

posals of peace ') remained however unanswered, 10, (CLi^llitSdib, which 

use as adj. before ' French officers '. 

Seciion 219. 

»THE BUHMXCfa OF MOSCOW. 
111. 
Tills was at first imputed to the blazing brands [= pieces of wood] 
and sparkles which were carried by the wind ; but at lengih it was 
observed, that, as often as tlie wind changed ',— and it changed three 
times in that terrible night, — new flames brolie always forth in that 
direction, where' the existing gale was calculated to direct them on' 
the Kremlin. These horrors were* increased by the chance' of explosion. 
There was, though as yet unknown to the French, a magazine of powder 
in the Kremlin ; besides that, a park of artillery, with its ammunition, 
was drawn up' under the Emperor's window. Morning (S. 3, N. a) 
came, and with it a dreadful scene. During the whole night, the 
metropolis had glared ' with a thick and suffocaLing atmosphere, of 
almost palpable smoke. The flames defied the efforts of the French 
soldiery, and ii is said that the fountains of the city had been rendered 
inaccessible, the water-pipes cut, and the fire-engines destroyed or 
carried off. 

Then came the reports of fire-balls having been found burning in 
deserted houses ; of men and women, that, like demons, had been seen 
openly spreading the flames, and who were said to be ' furnished with 
combustibles for rendering their dreadful work more secure. Several 
wretches against' whom such acts had been charged, were seized (S. 3, N. i) 
upon, and, probably without much inquiry, uiere shot on the spot. While 
it was almost impossible to keep the roof of the Kremlin free of the 
burning brands which the wind showered down'", Napoleon walched 
from the windows the course of the fire which devoured his fair conquest, 
and the exclamation burst from him " : " These are indeed Scythians I" 

1, as — changed, beiirttinffiJilrtiSii'e^fel; it-thewind. 2, where~which 

through (biictfe) ; to calculate, bttcf^ntii (aiif) ; read S. 87, N. 6. 3, = to. 

4, Insert here the adv.nc^. 6, =possibility ; of, von, followed by the plural. 
6, =put up, aufftdltn. 7, =had been filled, 8, The Emperor is said 

to be dead, bit Jtaiftr foil tot ftin. 9, against — charged = who were (Wjtfu) 

accused (iififcultiatii) of such a deed. 10, = which were carried away by 

_i(S. to6, N. 2;) the wind in great number (SJIcnjc, f.). 11, =and he ex- 

~Umed involuntarily (imwillturli^), 

Section 220. 

THE BUBNTEfQ OF MOSCOW. 
IV, 

' The equinoctial gales rose higher and higher ' upon the third ni?,bL.t, 
:xtended the flames, with which iheie "«a.s ^o Viw^et mv'j Viasa.^ 
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power of contending ^ At the dead* hour of midnight, the Ktcbq 
itself was found to be on fire. A soldier of the Russian police, chaijec 
with being incendiary*, was turned over' to the summary* vengeanced 
the Imperial Guard. Bonaparte was then, at length, persuaded, bj tbi 
entreaties of all around him, to relinquish his quarters in the Kremlin, ffl 
which, as the visible mark of his conquest, he had seemed to cling vii 
the tenacity of a lion holding a fragment of his prey. He encountered be: 
difficulty and danger in retiring from the palace, and, before he could gacl 
the city gate, he had to traverse with his suite streets arched with fire^ vi 
in which the very air they breathed was suffocating. At lengrth he gaiuei 
the open country, and took up his abode in a palace of the Czar's caEec 
Petrowsky, about a French league from the city. As he looked backoe 
the fire, which, under the influence of the autumnal wind, swelled asi 
surged round the Kremlin, like an infernal ocean around a sable Pande 
monium ^, he could not suppress the ominous expression : ** This bode 
us great misfortune 1" 

The fire continued to triumph unopposed, and consumed in a fewdaj 
what it had cost centuries to raise. " Palaces and temples,** says 
Russian author, " monuments of art, and miracles of luxury, the reman 
of ages which had passed away, and those which had been the creation i 
yesterday ; the tombs of ancestors, and the nursery-cradles • of the prcsei 
generation, were indiscriminately destroyed. Nothing was left of Moscc 
save the remembrance of the city, and the deep resolution to avenj 
its faU." 

The fire raged till the 19th of September with uiuibated violence, ai 
then began to slacken for want of fuel. It is said four-fifths of this gre 
city were laid in ruins. — Sir Walter Scott. 

1, tmmer flavfer locvben ; upon -» during, with which commence the pent 
2, there was no longer ... of contending - could no longer contei 
S, = quiet. 4, This man is charged with being incendiary, man bcf^nft 

biefen Wlann ber 93vanbjHftung. 5, ubetfle'ben, with Dat. e, here»i 

mediate, foforti^ adj. 7, itber betien von beiben (^iten eiii Seuermeer emvorf^l 

8, nm ein fcl^wavged $anbamcnium (ein ^&monentem)>el, bad O^eicb U9 @atai 

9, bie ©ebutt^flatten, N. PI. 

Section 221. 

GHBISTMAS IN* GEBMAinr. 

I. 

Frankfort'On-the-Maine, Jan. a, 1845 
We have lately* witnessed the most beautiful and interesting of 
German festivals — Christmas — which is celebrated in a style tr 
characteristic of the ' people. About the commencement of Decemb 
the Christmarkt, or fair, was opened in the R5merberg», and I 
continued to the present time. The booths, decorated with grc 
boughs, were filled with toys of various kinds, among which, duri 
the first days, the figure of St. Nicholas was conspicuous. There wei 
bunches of wax candles to illuminate * ^^'^ Christmas tree, gingerbw 
with printed mottoes in poetry", bea arthenware, basket-wo 
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a wilderness' g^ playthings. The sixth of December, being Nicholas 
'", the booths were lighted up, and the square was filled with boys, 
ffiing from one stand to another, all shouting and talking together in 
\ most joyous confusion '. Nurses were going around, carrying the 
iBller children in their arms, and parents bought presents decorated 
li sprigs of pine and carried them away. 

Slany of the tables had bundles 5/" rods with gilded bands, which were 
Kbe used that evening by the persons who represented St. Nicholas. 
\ the family with whom we reside, one of our German friends dressed 
iBself ' very grotesquely with a mask, Tur robe, and long tapering cap. 
^ came in with a bunch o/io&s, 3 sack, and a broom for '" sceptre, 
r we all had received our share of the beating, he threw the contents 
This bag on the table, and while we were scrambling for the nuts and 
I apples, gave us many smart raps over the fingers. In many families 
the children are made to say " : "I thank you ", Herr Nicholas," and the 
rods are hung up in the room until Christmas, to keep them in good 
behaviour". This'* was only a forerunner of the "' Christkindchen's " 
coming. The Nicholas is the punishing spirit, and the " Christ bindchen " 
the rewarding one. 

1, tiirjlit^. a. Render ' of the ' by tlic Dat. of the def. art,, and use the 

attributive construclion for ' truly — people '. 3, otif tern 3i6iiitt6trgt, a 

large square (^la);, m.) in the City. 4, @« Riareii bort, B, jur fsx: 

Ituifetiuia. e,= verses. 7, = greit number, SDJeniie, f. 8, = excitement. 

8, fid) verEleibeii. 10, aid. II, la|i mm tie .ffinbci [^iofw. 12, <Sii^. 

13, 11m bic .^((intn tariiii )n (linndii, flit) gul ju bdragen. 14, 3)ev <St. (S. toj, 

N. 33) Dticolausiag ; forerunner, Botfctfr, f. 

» Section 222. 

CHBIBTMA8 IN GEKMAHT. 
II. 

When this time was over, we all began preparing secretly our presents 
for Christmas. Every day there was' a consultation about the things 
which should be obtained'. It was so arranged that we should inter- 
change presents, but nobody must ° know beforehand what he would 
receive. What pleasure there was in all these secret purchases and pre- 
parations 1 Scarcely anything was thought or spoken of but Christmas, 
and every day the consultations became more numerous and secret, The 
trees were bought some time before-hand, but as we Americans were to 
witness the festival for the first time, we were not allowed to see them 
prepared, in order that the effect might be as great as possible. The 
market in the Rflmerberg Square grew constantly larger and more bril- 
liant. Every raght it was illuminated with lamps and thronged with 
people. Quite a forest sprang up in the street before our door. The old 
stone house opposite, with the traces of so many centuries on its dark 
face, seemed to stand in the midst of a garden. It was a pleasure to go 
out every evening and see the children rushing to and fro, shouting MlA. 
selecting toys from the booths and talking a.\\ t.\ie tvme o'v 'Cwt Ckc^^smjs. 
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that was so near (S. 48, N. 6). The poor people went with * their liiile 
presenta hid under their cloaks, lest their children might see them ; every 
heart was glad, and every countenance wore a smile of secret pleasure. 

Finally, the day before Christmas arrived. The streets were so full. 
I * could scarcely make my way through ', and the sale of trees went on ' 
more rapidly than ever. These were ' usually branches of pine or fir, 
set upright' in a little miniature garden of moss. When the lamps were 
lighted at night, our street had the appearance of an illuminated garden. 
We were prohibited from entering the rooms upstairs in which the grand 
ceremony was to lake place, being obliged '° to take our seats in those 
arranged for the guests, and to await with impatience the hour when the 
" Chris tkindchen " should call us. 

1, ftatt'jlnleu, 2, =proCQred, an'i'*fl!feii. 3, - but that nobodf 
should. 4, went with -had. 6, =that I. 6, to make one's 
V/3Y through, fif^ (iiirn 3Befl tut* fcif Wmf^t Utnutt. 1, Boiiflatldi 91 
8, Scfleljen (lIUB). 8, luoli^c . . . Ijiiitiiigtilsllt iratcn. 10, =---■ ■-'■ 

Section 223. 
CHHI8TMA8 IH" GEEMANT. 

Ill- 
Several relatives of the family came (S. 104, N. 19}, and, what v 
agreeable, they brought with them five or sis children. I was anxious to 
see how they would view the ceremony'. Finally, in the midst of an 
interesting conversation, we heard the bell ringing at the head of llie 
stairs. We all started up, and made for' the door. I ran up the steps 
with the children at my heels, and at the top met* a blaze of dazzling 
light, coming from the open door. In each room stood a great table, on 
which presents were arranged, amid flowers and wreaths. From " the 
centre rose the beautiful Christmas tree, covered with wax tapers to the 
very top, which made the room nearly as light as day ', while every bough 
was hung with sweetmeats and gilded nuts. The children ran shouting 
around the table, hunting ' their presents, while the older persons had 
theirs pointed out to them. 1 had a little library of German authors as 
my share; and many of the others received quite valuable gifts. 

But how beautiful was the heartfelt joy that shone on every counte- 
nance I As each one discovered his presents, he embraced the givers, and 
it was a scene of unmingled joy '. It is a glorious feast, this Christmas 
time 1 What a chorus from happy hearts went up on that evening 10 
Heaven ! Full of poetry and feeling, and glad associations, it is here 
anticipated with delight, and leaves a pleasant memory behind it. We 
may laugh at such simple festivals at home, and prefer to shake our- 
selves loose from every shackle' that bears the rust of the past, but we 
should certainly be happier if some of these beautiful old customs were 
better honoured. They renew the bond of feeling" between families ftf^ 
friends, and strengthen their kindly sympathy ; even life-long associut 
require occasions of this kind to freshen the tie that binds them togeth ' 
— Bayard Taylor, " Views Afoot," 
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1, wie fit fi* 6ci tfin gtflt tdw^meii ttiittw. 2, at the head of, ubtn ouf. 

[A =ran towards. 4, —found. 6, =In; rose = slood. 6, as — 

^day, tagce^cll ; 'to make', here Erleii^lcn. 7, ^and searched for (nai^). 

_1B, = (mpfiingfii. 8, Use this noun in the p!., Bfifdii ; bears = bear, 

10, - love ; to — together, um tai (it serbiiibdiCt Smib feflcr ju ft^i'irjen. 



new-ti:aii's evtj (S. 15J, n. i) m oekmamt. 

New- Year's Eve is also favoured with a peculiar celebration ' in Ger- 
many. Everybody remains up and makes himself merry until midnight. 
' The Christmas trees are again lighted, and while the tapers are burning 
■j out, the family play for ' articles fthich they have purchased and hung on 
'. the boughs. It is so arranged that each one shall win as much as he 
gives, and the change " of articles creates much amusement. One of 
the ladies rejoiced in the possession of a red silk handkerchief and a 
cake of soap, while a cup and saucer and a pair of scissors fell to my lot. 
As midnight drew near, the noise became louder in the streets, and com- 
panies of people, some of them * singing in chorus, passed by on their 
way to the Zeil '. Finally, it struck a quarter to twelve, the windows 
were opened, and every one waited atixiously for the clock to strike 
twelve. At the first sound, such a cry arose as one may imagine when 
thirty or forty thousand persons all set their lungs going ' at once. 
Everybody in the house, in the street, over the whole city, shouted : 
"Frost Neujahr'l" 

In families, all the members embrace each other, with wishes of hap- 
piness for the new year. Then the windows are thrown open, and they 
cry to their neighbours or those passing by. 

After we had exchanged congratulations, three of us set out for the 
Zeil. The streets were full of people, shouting to one another and 
to those standing at the open windows. We failed not to cry: " Frost 
Neujahrl" wherever we saw a damsel at the window, and the words 
came back to us more musically than we sent them. Along the Zeil 
the spectacle was most singular. The great wide street was filled with 
companies of men, marching up and down, while from the mass rang up 
one deafening, unending shout, that seemed to pierce the black sky 
above. The whole scene looked stianger and wilder in the flickering 
light of the swinging lamps', and I could not help thinking it must re- 
semble a night in Paris, during the French Revolution. — Bayard Taylor, 
" Views Afoot." 

1, is — celebration = is celebrated in (auf) a peculiar way. 3, um, 

3, Xtmlii or JluStauft^, m. 4, = of whom some were. 5, tic 3cii is 

one of the principal streets in Frankfort a/IVl. 6, to set going, in 

iBovfflung f((«ii. 7, Properly: Sicolit SJltuia^r ! A happy New- Year to 

you! 8, Before (he introduction of gas, the lamps hung in the middle 

of the street on ropes which were attached to the houses on both sides of the 
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Section 225. 

THE TWO BOBBSBS. 

I. 
We often condemn in others what we practise ourskltb. 

(Alexander the Great in his tent. A man with a fierce countenaial 
chained and fettered, brought before him.) 

Alexander. — What, art thou the Thracian robber, of whose expkilsll 
have heard so much ? 

Robber. — I am a Thracian, and a soldier. 

Alexander. — ^A soldier ? — a thief, a plunderer, an assassin ! the pes 
of the country I I could honour thy courage, but I must detest ast 
punish thy crimes. 

Robber. — What have I done of which you can complain* ? 

Alexander. — Hast thou not set at defiance my authority, violated tk I 
public peace, and passed thy life* in injuring the persons' and proper- 
ties of thy fellow-subjects *? 

Robber. — Alexander! I am your captive. I must hear what yw 
please to say, and endure what you please to inflict. But my soul is 
unconquered ; and if I reply at all ' to your reproaches, I will reply like 
a free man. 

Alexander. — Speak freely. Far be it from me to take • the advantage 
of my power, to silence those with whom I deign to converse ! 

Robber. — I must then answer your question by another. How haw 
you passed your life ? 

Alexander. — Like a hero. Ask Fame^, and she will tell you. Amonj 
the brave, I have been the bravest ; among sovereig^ns, the noblest 
among conquerors, the mightiest. 

1, fi<lj fiber itm& beftagen. Use the and person Plural when the robber ac 
dresses Alexander. 2, unb bein %ilvx bamit jugebra^t. 8, «= the penon 

safety. 4, beiner 9>lebeninenfd^en. 6, fiberl^au^t. 6, »=tous 

7, * Fame,* here $^ama, bie ©ottin be« (Rul^me*. Fame, or Fama, was a poetic 
deity, represented as having wings and blowing a trumpet. A temple w 
dedicated to her by the Romans. 
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Section 226. 

THE TWO BOBBEB8. 
II. 

Robber. — And does not Fame speak of me too ? Was there (S. 8 
N. 7) ever a bolder captain of a more valiant band ? Was there ever- 
but I scorn to boast. You yourself know that I have not been easil 
subdued. 

Alexander.— Still, what are you but a robber, a base, dishone 
robber ? 

Robber. — ^And what is a conqueror ? Have not you, too, gone aboi 
the earth ' like an evil genius, blasting ' the fair fruits of peace and ii 
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■ dustiy, plundering, ravaging, killing ' without law, without justice, merely 
to gratify an insatiable lust for dominion ? All that I have done to a 
single district with a hundred followers, you have done to whole nations 
with a. hundred thousand. If I have stripped individuals', you (S. 27, 
N, 8) have ruined kings and princes. If I have burned a few hamleis, 

II yon have desolated the most flourishing kingdoms and cities of the earth. 

^ What is then the difference '', but thit, as you were born a king, and I a 
private man ", you have been able to become a mightier robber than I ? 
Alexander. — But if I have taken like a king, I have given like a king. 

' If I have subverted empires, I have founded greater. 1 have cherished' 
arts, commerce, and philosophy. 

Robber. — I, too, have freely given to the poor, what I took from the 

' rich. I have established order and discipline among the most ferocious 
of mankind', and have stretched out my protecting arm over the oppressed. 
I know, indeed, litUe of the philosophy you talk of ; but I believe neither 
you nor I will ever atone to the world for the mischiefs we have done. 

Alexander. — Leave me I — Take off his chains, and use him well. 
Are we, then, so much like f— Alexander and a Robber?— Let me re- 
flect'. — Dr. AiKiN. 

1, ' to go about the earth ' here ubir tit Srtt I|Ct'jit^en, conjugated with fiiit. 
2, = to (urn ■ ■ . ju) blast, nrriiit^ttn. 3, = Have you not plundi^red, ravaged 

and killed. 4, =robbed common citizens. 5, Stfttljt teim in.«if(tm una 

llfibm (in anbtitr tlnttrf^ii'B a1^ Itr, tag ; followed by ' you have — than I ', ac- 
cording to S. an, N. 9. 6, = common, citizen. 7, here ■= protected. 
8, =of all men. 9, 3$ will tatfibet na^tenkn. 

► Seciwn 227. 

A TOUCHIHa SCEHE AT SEA. 
1. 

Two weeks ago ' on board an English steamer, a little ragged boy, 
aged nine years, was discovered on the fourth day of the voyage oul 
from Liverpool to New York, and carried before the first mate, whose 
duty it was to deal with such cases. When questioned as to his object 
in being stowed away*, and who brought him on board, the boy, who had 
a beautiful sunny face, and eyes that looked like the very mirrors of truth, 
replied that his stepfatlier did it, because he could not afford ' to keep 
him, nor to pay his passage oul to Halifax, where he had an aunt who * 
was well off, and to whose house he was going. The mate did not 
Iwlieve the story, in spite of the winning face and trulhful " accents of 
the boy. He had seen too much of siow-aways ° to be easily deceived 
by them, he said ; and it was his firm conviction that the boy had been 
brought on board and provided with food by the sailors. The little 
fellow was very roughly handled in consequence. Day by day he was 
questioned and re-questioned, but always with the same result. He did 
not know a sailor on board, and his father alone had secreted him, and 
given him the food which he ate. At ' last the mate, wearied by the 
boy's persistence in the same story, and perha.^% ^ Vt.^.^\e. -i 
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inculpate the sailors, seized him one day by the collar, and draggiiij 
him to the fore*, told him that (S. 211, N. 9) unless he would td 
the truth in ten minutes from that time, he would hang him fromtkl 
yard-arm. 

1, 93or vierjel^n Xa^tn, after which place predicate and subject [one &•' 
covered], since, as a rule, only one part of the adjuncts to the prediOlel 
should he placed before it 2, as — away = toarutn er anf^ ^<ibiff Qef^nfifk | 
fet (App. §§38 and 30). 8, I cannot afford to keep you, nteine WiMp 

flatten mir nic^t, bic^ §u ernd^ren. 4, The relative clause * who — off' may Ik 
avoided by using the adjective ' toc'^t^oBenb ' before ' aunt '• 6, here ^ 

tourbig ; accents, (Sjjrac^. 6, ' the stow-away ' may perhaps be rendered 

by bet ©ingef^mugQclte. 7, It will easily be seen that, on account of tk 

length of this period and of the many dependent clauses contained therdii 
it requires an altogether different form of construction in German. The 
author will, however, refrain from indicating the form to be used, the stodei 
being by this time expected to have attained sufficient skill and practice for 
dealing with such cases. 8, aufis S3orbertei( bed ®(^iffe^« 



Seciion 228. 

A TOUCHINa SCENE AT SBA. 

II. 

He then made him sit down under it on the deck. All around \m 
were the passengers and sailors of the watch, and in front of him stood 
the inexorable mate, with his chronometer in his hand, and the otbei 
officers of the ship by his side. It was the finest sight, said our informant^, 
that he ever beheld — to see the pale, proud, sorrowful face of that nobk 
boy, his head erect, his beautiful eyes bright throu^ the tears thai 
suffused them. When eight minutes had fled ', the mate told him h< 
had but two minutes to live, and advised him to speak the truth and savi 
his life ; but he replied with the utmost simplicity and sincerity by askinj 
(S. 1 1 1, N. 6) the mate if he might pray. The mate said nothing, be 
nodded his head, turned as pale as a ghost ', and shook zvi/^ /remblm^ 
like a reed with * the wind. And there, all eyes turned on him, the brav 
and noble little fellow, this poor waif, whom society owned not, an 
whose own stepfather could not care for him — there he knelt, wii 
clasped hands, and eyes turned up to heaven, while he repeated * audibl 
the Lord's Prayer, and prayed the Lord Jesus to take him to heavei 
There then occurred (S. 104, N. 19) a scene as at Pentecost Sob 
broke • from the strong hard hearts, as the mate sprang forward t 
the boy, and kissed and blessed him, and told him how sincerely h 
believed his story, and how glad he was that he had been williuj 
enough to face death ^ and to sacrifice his life for the truth of hi 
word. — Rev. E. Davies. 

1, Place 'said — informant (liere ©etp^^"" -,m.)' after 'that — beheld 

2» -= were over. 8, as — ghost, p' 4, =in. 6, >Bsaid 

audibly = aloud. 6, ®in <S(i^lu(i^gen < "^ed by the Dat. 7, t 

face death, bem llobe xxa Slntlit f(^uen, Hcten. 
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Sec/ton 229. 

AW OKATIOH" OH" THE FOWBB OF HABIT. 
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Ewill now speak of a habit which I believe ' is, more than any other, 
sing, degrading, and embruting to man', both" physically, intellec- 

■ tually, and morally. I am not going to give )'ou an address 'y«// of my 
* fevourite theme [temperance], but I must speak of it*. I must speak of 
I it before this assembly, for I shall never see you again til! we meet on 
_ that day when we shall see things as they are". Let me then speak of 
, one habit which, in its power, and' influence, and* fascination, seems to 
q rear its head like a Goliath or Saul above all its kindred agencies of 
•■ demoralization ; I allude to • the habit of using intoxicating liquors as a 
I beverage, until that habit becomes a fascination ", You will allow me 
' to give " my opinions upon these points freely. I consider drunkenness 
not merely to be a moral evil, but also a physical evil, and " it depends a 
great deal more upon the temperament, and the constitution, and dispo- 
sition of the young man, whether if he falls into the drinking usages of 
society, it becomes a habit or not, than it does upon his strength of mind 
or firmness of purpose ". 

Take a young man, and he shall be full of fire " and poetry. He 
shall be " of a nervous temperament and generous heart ; fond of society, 
and open and manly in everything he does. Every one loves him. 
That is the man most liable to become intemperate. 

1, = as 1 believe, a, is ... to man, ouf ten SDIcitfifien irirff. 3, ' both ', 
^itr iint> jivar. 4, to give an address to a person, timm eine 'Jtebc [)iilteu ; of, 

Abec. 5, iij mug taafellH iibcc wcni^ltnid betubttn (allude to). 6, Render 

' for — are' Liter. = for we shall see one another only (S. 109, N. sj on that 
day, when (nn>) we shall see (f^aum) the things in their true form (Stflalt, f.). 
7, ■■ in its. 8, = and its. 0i = I mean; of using — 

beverage = of drinking intoxicating liquors. JO, until — fascination, 613 

bieft ®{mo6n6(it tintn jaubtr^afltn 0(eij aiif Ifn Sflenfien iiiiau6t. 11, = express. 

12, Say 'and when a young man once follows the general habit of taliing in- 
toJicating liquors, it depends, etc' 13, his — purpose, ftint StifttBiober 

aOilltnettaft. 14, = who is full of (volkv) fire. IB, The student will 

do well to omit the words ' He shall be * and join this period to the pre- 

Sgciion 230. 

AH" OHATIOM" OH" THE POWEE Or HABIT. 
11. 

He enters' into the outer circle of the whirlpool, and throws care to 
the winds'. There he thinks to slay, but he gets nearer and nearer 
to the fatal gulf, until he is swept into the vortex before he dreamed of 
danger. This thing, habit*, comes gradually. Many a man who has 
acquired* a habit of drinking, but does not exactly proceed to excess*, 
is rescued simply by possessing certain physical qualities which his poor 
unfortunate friend had not. You say : " I am not so foolish as to become 
a drunkard I" So He thought once. You say: "I can teaMt \i. q^* •sVieo. 
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I like," as if He at first had not had (App. § 33) the power to leave hot I 
when he liked. You say: "I have too sound an intellect to becott' 
a drunkard," as if He were bom without an intellect. You say : " Ib\i ' 
too much pride in myself, too much self-respect," as if He were not once 1 
as proud as you." T^ way men acquire this habit, ts by looking on I 
those ^ who proceed to excess as naturally inferior to themselves. Tk I 
difference between you and the drunkard is just this, that you could b^ ' 
off* the habit, but won't; he would* with all his heart and soul, be! 
cannot I tell you, young men *°, that while the power of a bad hate 
is stripping you of nerve [pi.], and {S, 10, N. 9) energy, and freshness oi 
feeling ", it does not destroy your responsibility. You are accooDtabi: 
to God for every power, and talent, and influence with which yoa ha^ 
been endowed. 

1, -= approaches. 2, to throw care to the winds, ft^ feine Socgni miAa, 

8, « What one calls habit 4, to acquire a habit, in cine ©noo^n^it vecfilki 
5, ber btefrlbe {eboc^ eigentU^ nic^t ubertreibt. 6, to leave off, auf^ocen. 7, =by 
considering (l^lten) those ; to proceed to excess, ^d^ bent Ubemtaf ergeben; as- 
themselves = as (fur) being worse than themselves. 8, here att^ 

9, = and that he would give it up. 10, Commence the period with ' Yoiai 
men '. U, ®efu^Ufcif(^, f. 

Section 231. 

AN ORATION ON THE POWER OF SABIT. 

III. 

If you say : " Should I find the practice by experience to be injurioo 
I will give it up," surely that is not common sense ^. You might as w€ 
say : ** I will put my hand into the nest of the rattlesnake, and when 
find out that he has stuck his fangs into me ', I will draw it out and g 
cured." 

I remember riding from' Buffalo to the Niagara Falls, and said to 
gentleman: "What river is that. Sir?" "That," he said, "is Niaga 
River V "Well, it is a beautiful stream," said I, "bright, and fair, al 
glossy; how far off are the rapids'?" "Only a mile or two," was tl 
reply. " Is it possible that (S. 66, N. 15) only a mile or two from us \ 
shall find the water in the turbulence which it must show zuA^n near t 
falls?" "You will find it so, Sir." And so I did find it ; and that fii 
sight of the Niagara I shall never forget. Now, launch your boat < 
that Niagara river; it is bright, smooth, beautiful, and glossy. The 
is a ripple at the bow •, and the silvery wake "^ you leave behind adds 
your enjoyment Down the stream you glide; oars, sails, and he) 
are in proper trim, and you set out* on your pleasure excursioi 
Suddenly some one cries out from the bank : " Young men, ahoy" 
" What is it '^ !"— " The rapids are below you " 1"—" Ha, ha 1 we ha 
heard of the rapids, but we are not so foolish as to get there ". If 1 
go [=If it goes] too fast, then up with the helm**, then set the mast 
the socket", hoist the sail, and sn-*— ' ^ land". Then on", boy 
don't be alarmed — there's no danf 



/ 
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ll, =reasonabte. 3, stuck — me = bitten me. 3, riding (rom = that 

^uring a journey from ; change ' and said to ' into ' a.'^ked '• 4, Use the 

If. art. 5, tie Slromfi^iKKfn. 6, SaS aSaffer friufclt [n^ am Sug US Posted, 
i JMtlniafffr, n. 8, ' to set out on ', here aii'ttden, v. tr . 9, Bergnfi junjeicut, 
^ Dlioi ! of which pronounce every vowel separately and slowly in the 
— nay II, liiiii gitWB. 19, are below you, finb bort unlra nitbt 

1^ I 13, as — there, fo tPtil jii faferm, 14, baiiu fct)ii((I baa 

Ittutmibci ^intiti. 15, bnnn xiijtm nk ben 3Ha|l auf. 16, unb (ilen awi 

17, ^ai)ct nur immtt somiivie. 

Seciton 232. 

AB" OEATION ON THE POWEK OP HABIT. 
IV. 

" Young men, ahoy, fiere I" — " What is it ?" — " The rapids are below 
■■■ _ii Ha. ha 1 we will laugh and qiiafF; all things delight us. What 
e for the future? No man ever saw ii. 'Sufficient for the day is 
! evil thereof'.' We will enjoy life while we may'; we will catch 
as it flies. This is enjoyment; time enough' to steer out of 
tDger when we are driving swiftly with the current." — " Young men, 
■■■ — "What is ii?" — "Beware! Beware! The rapids are below 
—Now you see water foaming * all around you. — See how fast you 
. that pointl^Up with the helm I — Now turn ° I — -Pull hard" — 
Juick ! — quick ! — -pull for your lives I — pull till ' the blood starts from the 
liostrils, and the veins stand like whipcord upon the brow I Set the mast 
in the socket I hoist the sail I Ah, ah I— it is too late I Shrieking, 
cursing, howling, blaspheming, over you go* I — Thousands go over the 
rapids of Intemperance ' every year, through the power of evil habit, 
crying out al! the while" ; " When I find out that it is injuring me, I 
wUl give it upl" The power of evil habit, I repeat, is fascinating", is 
deceptive ; and man may go on arguing and coming to conclusions 
while on the way down to destruction '^— J. B. Gouoh. 

1, (Se i(l gmu9,bii^ eiu jiglidicr Xai}, fctiie (igeut ^Uge (jaiel 2, fo tange 

wit t» nii(^ Fcnntn. 8, ti liliibt un6 nui!^ 3eit gcntii|. 4, fc^aumenbrd 

aSafifc. 5, ' to turn ', here um'teljten. 6, Pull, SBubtrt ; ' hard ', here 

au» Edtofrdfttn. 7, Supply the pron. i-aib here ; starts = streams ; from 

the nostrils, one b(r BUft. 8, iiutjt il)f in bfn abgtunb ^iiiunltr ! 9, iEninE= 
fut^t, f., seems to be the right expression here, although the dictionaries 
translate the word by llnmagigfvit, f., and Si-pflnti, f, 10, unb rufeit immcr. 

11, here b([triiltnb i island. 12, and — destruction — and often we are 

still occupied with arguing a matter (tint ®a(6t a'^""*'''^ i" (rcrttrn) in order 
to come (gtliingeii) to a definite conclusion, when we are (fii^ Sefiiibtn) already 
on the way to destruction (9Jirt(rfi(ii, n.). 

^Sea^o^l 233. 
A CUmOUS BTOET'. 

We heard a curious story' at Tristaji' about two Germans who had 
settled nearly two years before on Inaccessible Island'. Once a.'jt^t. 
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about the month ^December, the Tristan men g-o * to the two outljk 
islands to pick up the few seals which are still to be found there. Ot 
two of these occasions they had seen the Germans, and within a fev 
months smoke had risen from the island, which they attributed* to their 
having fired (S. 161, N. 21) some of the brushwood; but as they had 
seen or heard nothing of them since, they thought the probability la 
that they had perished. Captain Nares ' wished to visit the other island 
and to ascertain the fate of the two men was an additional object Ib 
doing so ^ 

Next morning we were close under Inaccessible Island, the second in 
size of the little group of three. The ship was surrounded by multitods 
of penguins ', and as few of us had any previous personal acquaintance 
with this eccentric form of life •, we followed their movements with grai 
interest. The penguin as a rule swims under water, rising now and tbo 
and resting on the surface, like one of the ordinary water-birds, but more 
frequently with its body entirely covered, and only lifting its head from 
time to time to breathe. 

The structure of Inaccessible Island is very much the same as Tristan, 
only the pre-eminent feature ^® of the latter, the snowy cone, is wanting. 
A wall of volcanic rocks, about the same height as the cliff at Tristan, 
and which one is inclined to believe to have been at one time con- 
tinuous with it, entirely surrounds Inaccessible Island, falling for the 
most part sheer" into the sea, and it seems that it slopes sufficiently 
to allow a tolerably easy ascent to the plateau on the top at one 
only. 

1, This story is taken from Mr. W. J. J. Spry's most interesting accoonl 
of * The Cruise of the Challenger '. The Tristan d' Acunha group of island! 
(bie (Srjxifii^unQ^iufeln), so named from the Portuguese navigator who discoveiec 
it early in the i6th century, lies in mid-ocean, about 1300 miles south 
St. Helena and 1500 miles west of the Cape of Good Hope, nearly on alim 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn; it is thus probably tin 
most isolated and remote of all the abodes of men. The group consists 
the larger Island of Tristan and two smaller islands — Inaccessible Island, abon 
18 miles south-west from Tristan, and Nightingale Island, twenty miles scut! 
of the main island. Tristan only is permanently inhabited, the other two ar 
visited from time to time by sealers. In the year 1829 Tristan was inhabite 
by 27 families ; in 1836 it possessed a population of 43 ; in 185a the populatio 
had risen to 85, and in 1867 this number was only exceeded by one. 2, Sb 
ber Snfel Xviftan, which place at the head of the pMeriod ; about, fiber, with Ac< 
8, The author finds that the best German maps use the English name of ' In 
accessible Island* unaltered. This is also the case with * Nightingale Island 
4, fa^iren ; * to go ', when used in the sense of * traveUingr, riding (in 1 
carriage), driving, sailing, etc.', is mostly rendered by reifen (genei 
ally used for greater distances) or by fasten. When xuied in th 
sense of ' riding on horseback,' it is rendered by reiten. 6, «= whic 

they attributed to the circumstance. 6, Captain Nares was the commande 
of * The Challenger ' at that time. 7, and — so = and as he was anxiov 

(begicrig) to ascertain (erforfci^en) the fate of the two men, the voyage [then 
ba^in] was at once determined upon. ^inguin, pi. e. 8, with- 

life, mit biefer eigentfimUdJeii aSogetart. t characteristic peculiarit) 

11» - straight* 
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A CUHIOUS STOKT. 
11. 
There is a shallow bay in which the ship anchored in fifteen fathoms 
^ the east side of the island ; and there, as in Tristan, a narrow belt of 
V ground, extending for about a mile along the shore, is interposed 
I the cliff and the sea. A pretty waterfall tossed itself down, 
tout the middle of the bay, over the cliff from the plateau above. A 
Ue way down it was nearly lost in spray, like the Staiibbach of 
fhaffhausen, and collected itself again into a rivulet ', where it regained 
JB rock at the lower level. A hut built of stones and clay, and roofed 
b spars and thatch, lay in a little hollow' near the waterfall, and the 
o Germans, in excellent health and spirits, but enraptured at the sight 
Btbe ship and longing for a passage anywhere out of the island, were' 
1 on the beach, waiting for the first boat. Their story is a curious 
le', and as Captain Nares agreed' to lake them to the Cape, we had 
BJple time to get an account of their adventures, and to supplement 
Q their experience such crude notions of the nature of the place as wc 
hild gather during our short stay ', 
I Frederick and Gustav Stoltenhoff are sons of a dyer in Ais-la-Chapelle 
^cn). Frederick, the elder, was employed in a merchant's office in 
ix-la-Chapelie at the tirae of the Franco-German war (1870). He was 
n to serve in the German army, where he attained the rank of a 
__^sulenant, and look part in the siege of Metz and Thionvilie. At the 

tad of the campaign he was discharged, and returned home 10 End his 

old situation filled up. 

1, gefialtete RS) \t1ioii) miebet ju riiKin tfeintn Sa^t. 2, fflitlitfimg, f. 

3, -stood. Consult S. 5, N, 2. 4, -very (1)6*11) curious. 5, ^granted 
them their request. 6, Let the student endeavour to construe this pas- 

sage by means of the attributive construction, which will prove excellent 
practice, 

k Section 235. 

A CUBIOTJS BTOBT. 



In the meantime, his younger brother, Gustav, who was a sailor and 
had already made several trips, had joined ' on the ist of August, 1870, 
at Greenock, as an ordinary seaman, the English ship " Beacon Light," 
bound for Rangoon. On the way out ', the cargo, which consisted of 
coal, caught fire' when they were from* six to seven hundred miles 
north-west oC Tristan d' Acunha, and for (S. 166, N. 10) three days all 
bands* were doing llieir utmost to extinguish the fire. On the third day, 
the hatches, which had been battened down, to exclude the air, blew up ", 
the main hatch carrying overboard' Lhe second mate wKo bsA '^kkw 



standing on it at the time of the explosion. The boats had been pr- 
visioned beforehand, ready to leave the ship. Two of the crew icil 
drowned through one of the boats being swamped •, and the survivors, !ii 
the number of sixteen, were stowed in the long-boat. Up to thistiniel 
the ship had been nearing Tristan with a fair wind at the rate of* six I 
knots an hour'^ so that they had now only about three hundred niesl 
to go. They abandoned the ship on Friday ; on Saturday afternoon tbcy 
sighted Tristan, and on the following day a boat came off to their asslstaDS 
and towed them ashore. 

The shipwrecked crew remained for eighteen days at Tristan d' Acnnla 
during which time they were treated with all kindness and hospitabr. 
They were relieved by the ill-fated ** Northfleet," bound for Aden li 
coal, and Gustav Stoltenhoflf found his way back to Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1, to join a ship, M einem @4iffe t>fr^mtm. 2, » On the voyage thitkr 

(certain). 8, to catch fire, in S3ranb geraten. 4^ « about, nu^ 

b, 'all hands', here = all sailors, tie ganj^e 9)?annf(^aft, afCe ^atvofen, aUe (Sd^iif^aii 
69 in bie ^nft fvrenc^en ; the hatches, tie l^ufen ; the main hatch, lit grc^e hk 
7, == and the main hatch carried overboard (iiber Sorb fd^leubem). 8, « throa^ 
the sinking of one of the boats. 9, 'at the irate of % referring to the 

rapidity of motion, is rendered by 'ttttt fitter ^c^nelligfeit t^on', but when 
referring to price, is generally rendered by ' ^ittti ^tfifr t^ott *. 10, n 

hour, in htt 3tnttbf, ptt 3tintbf , or bir ^tnnbe. He receives 20 mark 
a week, er er^dlt 20 $?ar! bie ^cc^e (or tt>d(^ent(i(^). 

Section 236. 



A CUBIOUS 8TOB.7. 
IV. 

During his stay at Tristan he heard that a large number of seals we 
to be had among the islands \ and he seems to have been greatly please 
with the Tristaners and to have formed a project of returning thci 
When he got home, his brother had just got back from the war ai 
was unemployed ; he infected him with his notion \ and the two agree( 
to join in a venture to Tristan to see what they could (App. § 33) mak 
by seal-hunting and barter. 

They accordingly sailed for' St. Helena in August 187 1, and on t 
6th of November left St. Helena for Tristan in an American whal 
bound on a cruise • in the South Atlantic. The captain of the whali 
who had been often at Tristan d'Acunha, had some doubt of the 1 
ception which the young men would get^ if they went as permane 
settlers* there, and he spoke so strongly of the advantages of Inaccessil 
Island, on account of the greater productiveness of the soil, and of 
being the centre • of the seal-fishing, that they changed their plans ai 
were landed on the west side of Inaccessible Island on the 27 th 
November 187 1, — early in summer. A quarter of an hour after, t 
whaler departed, leaving them the only inhabitants of one of the m( 
remote spots on the face of the earth. ' not seem, however 

have been in the least depressed by t) 




Section 237. 
A CtmiOirS STOHT. 
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The same day the younger brother clambered up to the plateau with 
the help of the tussock grass", in search of goats or pigs, and remained 
there all night, and on the following day the two set to work to build 
themselves a hut for shelter. They had reached the end of their voyage 
ind the inventory of their belongings " is 

I, in in Stgttit tttSnf*'"- ^< "^^ persuadeJ (geioiiincn, str. t, tr.) his 

brother lor bis plan. 3, uBtrrin' font rat n ; to join — to Tristan = to under- 

tate tLe adventurous voyage to Tristan. 4, -^ earn. 6, = to. 6, The 
vessel is bound on a cruise in the Atlantic, bnS ©djiff ifl taiii ttjltmmt, im atfatu 
tifd)(n Djinn iimfttrjiiifveiiim. 7, had — get - doubted (jm(ifiWe taran) that 

the young men would be kindly (fveuiibli^} received ((iiifiitftmtn). Use the 

active voice with ' mcin '. 8, He went there as a permanent settler, cr 

li(g fit^ bort baumit nitber. 9, = and of its central {((ittral) position for seal- 

Ushing. 10, ian SiiifcifflTae. 11, here ^abfcUeleittii, Norn. PI. 

tThey had an old whale-boat ' which they had bought at Si. Helena, 
th mast, sails, and oars, three spars for a roof, a door, and a glazed 
window ; a wheel-barrow, two spades and a shovel, two pickaxes, a saw, 
a hammer, two chisels, two or three gimlets, and some nails ; a kettle, 
a frying-pan, two sauce-pans, knives and forks, and some crockery ; two 
blankets each, and empty covers' which they afterwards filled with sea- 
birds' down. They had a lamp, a bottle of oil, and six dozen boxes of 
Bryant and May's matches. 

For internal use ' they had two hundred pounds 0/ flour, two hundred 
pounds ofrice, one hundred pounds o/biscuits, twenty pounds ^coffee, 
ten pounds 5/^ lea, thirty pounds q/" sugar, three pounds 5/^ table-salt, a 
little pepper, eight pounds 0/ tobacco, five bottles o/" gin, six bottles 
o/"Cape wine*, six bottles ^vinegar, and some Epsom salts. A barrel 
g^ coarse salt was provided for curing seal-skins, and forty empty casks 
were intended for oil. Their arms and ammunition consisted of a short 
Enghsh rifle, an old German fowling-piece, two and a half pounds q/" 
powder, two hundred bullets, and four sheath-knives '. The captain of 
the whaler gave them some seed potatoes, and they had a collection of 
the ordinary garden seeds. 

When tbey had been four days on the island, they had a visit from 
a party of men from Tristan, who had come on their annual sealing 
excursion. They were ten days on Inaccessible, and were very friendly 
in their intercourse with the new comers. 



1, the wha!e-bont, Wt beim SDarifififffang gtbrSiKftli^e SBoot. We h.ive not 
a compound noun to render the English term. Say ' They had an old boat, 
which had been used (tcnul^t) for wbde-lisliing and which they had bought in 
(S. 46, N. 6) the Island o/'St. Helena. 2, here Uhrjiifl, m., pi. Uberjfiaf. 

8) Siii i^K l0r|Kcli(4(n £Btbiicfiii{ft. 4, Ao))iMin, m. 6, 3a^mtfftr, m. 
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Section 238. 

A CUBIOUS STORIT. 

VI. 

They told them that the north side of the island was better suited fa 
a settlement, and transported all their goods (S. 236, N. 11) thither ii 
one of their boats. Being familiar with the place, they showed then 
generally their way about and the different passes by which the plateai 
might be reached, and they taught them how to build ^ to withstand th 
violent winds, and how to thatch with tussock-grass. Immediately afo 
they left, the brothers set about building a house and clearing son 
ground ' for potatoes and other vegetables. They killed nineteen seal 
and prepared the skins, but they were unable to make any • quantity of 
Towards the end of the sealing season their boat got damaged in tl 
surf, and they were obliged to cut it in two *, patch up the best half of 
and use it as best they could * in smooth weather, close to shore. 

They went from time to time to the upper plateau and shot goats ai 
pigs. When they first arrived, they counted a flock of twenty-three goat 
three of these were killed during the summer of 1871— 1872 by t 
Tristan people (S. 157, N. 4), and six by themselves; the remaini 
fourteen remained over the winter of 1872. The flesh of the goats th 
found extremely delicate. Pigs were much more numerous, but th 
flesh was not so palatable, from their feeding • principally on sea-bin 
that of the boars was especially rank. They found the pigs very valual 
however, in yielding an abundant supply of lard ^, which they used 
frying their potatoes. 

1, =how they must (Imp. Subj.) build. 2, to clear the ground (=lai 
elne @trecfe !&anbc« urbar mac^cn. 3, here ergielen; any ««a large. 4^ to 
in two, entjtoeif^ueibcn, sep. comp. irr. v. 6, »as well as possible. 6, ft 
their feeding « as they lived ; on, »oru 7, in — lard = on account of tl 

lard ((Sc^mot^, n.). 

Section 239. 

A CUBIOUS STOHY. 
VII. 
In the month of April 1872, a singular misfortune befell them. W 
burning some of the brushwood below to make a clearing-, the tussc 
grass in the gully ^ by which they had been in the habit ' of ascend 
the clifl*, caught fire, and as it had been only by its assistance that t 
had been able to scramble up to the plateau, their only hunting-ground ' 
now inaccessible from the strip of beach on which their hut and gan 
stood, which was closed in on either side by a headland jutting into 
sea. While their half-boat remained seaworthy, they were able to pad 
round in fine weather to the west side of the island, where there was 
access to the top ; but the " sea-cart," as they called it, was washed 
the beach and broken up in June, and after that the only way they 1 

of reaching the plateau was by swimming round the headland a ri 

feat, even in the finest weather, in these wi* 
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In winter it was found to be impossible to reach the terrace, and as 
their supply of food was low, they experienced considerable privations 
during their first winter. Their daily allowance of food was reduced to 
a quantity just sufficient to maintain life, and in August they were little 
belter than skeletons '. 

Help was, however, near. Early in August a multitude of penguins 
landed ' hard by their hut, — -stupid " animals, which will scarcely get out 
of one's way, and are easily knocked down with a stick °, and with fleshy 
breasts, wholesome enough, though with a rather fishy taste ; and in the 
end of August the females began to lay large blue eggs, sufficiently deUcate 
in flavour. 

1, SQeclirhing, f. 2, 1 was in the habit of ascending the mountain every 

day, ii) vfl'gte tiiglii^ btn ffiiig ju ecfleijicn. 3, ^ mi im Sluguft mtam fie fajl ju 

Sttktttn 9(U>otSfn. 4, =^settled, jidi nitlftlajfcn. 6, Begin 3 new periuil 

hereandsay: ' These are stupid animals', etc. 6, and -stick, fi^ Icit^t 

nil (intm ©toct nieC(rf*lag(n lafftn ; and with — taste = and have a fleshy breast, 
which (supply jtrat here) yields (bitt(ii) a wholesome food, but (jeiiM^) possesses 
a rather (triPLiS) fishy taste. — The whole period is difficult to translate 
into good German; the author considers it therefore neces^ar^ to assist the 
- 'int. 



^^^dei 
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A CUEI0B8 STOBT. 

VIII. 

A French barque hove-to off the beach' in the middle of September, 
and in het they shipped their seal-skins, and bartered penguins' eggs with 
her for biscuits and tobacco. Had the bark arrived a week earlier, the 
brothers would have left the island ; but the eggs had set them up again \ 
and they determined to remain a little longer. In October, a schooner, 
which proved ' to be " The Themis," a whaler from the Cape of Good 
Hope, was seen standing towards the island. A gale 0/ wtnd b\ev/ ' her 
off for a couple of days, but she returned and landed some men from 
Tristan, who had crossed" to see what the hermits were about'. Their 
guests remained a day and a half, and then returned to Tristan. 

Early in November, that is, early in the second summer, the brothers 
thus swam round the eastern headland : — Frederick with their blankets, 
the rifle, and a spare suit of clothes' — Gusiav with powder, matches, and 
the kettle in an oil-cask. They mounted by the help of the tussock-grass 
to the top of the cliff, went over to the west side of the plateau, and there 
built a small hut, where they remained a month, living on goats' flesh 
and fresh pork. 

On the 10th of December they returned home, mended their thatch, 
dug' the early potatoes, and put the garden in order. 

On the tgih of December the Tristan men made their second sealing 
expedition. They remained nine days on tlie island, and killed forty 
seals, one sea-elephant, and eight of the remaining ' twelve goals. They 
left some flour in exchange for an oil-cask, and this was the last com- 
munication between thebrotiiersand the outer world until the "Challenger" 
called eight months later. 

~ VOL. IT. O 
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^ . . . unweil btc 3iir<l net SInltr. S, -had strengthened theiti 

5, fii6 (nwifm alB. 4, = drove. 5, = who had comt 

6, " doing. 7, a spare suit of clothes, (in iRtl'troranju^ m. 
ne^mEn ; earl; potatoes, fiu^jfitigi jtoitofitliu B, ncd^ ubii^ 



them I 



Section 241. 

A CnHIOUS STOB7. 

IX. 

In January Frederick swam round the point ' again, and mounted 



cliff'. He shot four pigs, ran' the fat into buckets, and threw the hi 
down to his brother on the beach below. He saw the four last goats, 
bat spared* them lo increase their number. In February a boat came 
10 the west side from Tristan, and its crew killed the four goats, and 
departed without communicating with the SloItenhoffs *, 

The relations between the Tristan people and the brothers does not 
appear to have been so cordial latterly as it was at first, and the Stol- 
teiihoffs believe that' the intention of their neighbours in killing the 
goats, and in delaying frora time to time to bring them some live stock, 
which they had promised them, was to force them to leave the island. 
It may have been so, for the Tristan men had been in the habit of 
making a yearly sealing eapedition to Inaccessible Island, and no doubt 
the presence of the energetic strangers lessened their chance of success. 

In March the brothers once more swam round the point, and 
ascended the cliff. After slaying on the plateau together for a few 
days, it was settled that Frederick should remain above to procure (S. 58, 
N. 8) a stock of lard (or the winter, Gustav returning to the hu 
storing it'. When a pig was killed, the hide, with the fat in i 
rolled up, secured with thongs of skin, and thrown over the cUff, 
Gustav then ran the lard into a cask. 

1, Sanbipipc, f. 2, laitfcn laiftn, 8, i!rr[(6j."nen. 4, =without hai 
seen the Stoilenhoffs. 5, = that their neighbours tilled the goats and 

layed, etc., ... in order to force tliem, etc. 6, urn tS jiijubtvtiitu. 

Seciion 242. 
A CUBIOUS 8T0KT. 



J 



.58. 



During the second winter, the privations of the brothers do not s 
to have been great. They were getting accustomed to their mode of 
life, and had always sufficient food, such as it was'. They were remark- 
ably well educated. Both could speak and read English fluently, and 
the elder had a good knowledge of French. Their libraiy consisted of 
eight volumes: Schoedler's Natural History, a German Adas, Charles 
O'Mailey, Captain Morrell's Voyages, two old volumes of a monthly 
magazine *, Hamlet and Corioianus with French notes, and Schiller's 
poems. These books they came to know almost by heart', but they 
had considerable resources in themselves, in the intelligent interest they 
took ia the ever-changing appearances of nature. 
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Tien the "Challenger" arrived, they were preparing for another summer; 
fcthe peculiar food, and the want of variety in it, were beginning to tell 
n them, for all their original stores were exhausted, with the exception 
the Epsom salts, which were untouched, neither of them having had an 
nour's illness during their sojourn ; and they were heartily glad of a 
passage to the Cape. 

Frederick came to the ship before we left for the South in December. 
He was then comfortably settled in a situation in a merchant's office in 
Cape Town, and Gustav was on his way home to see his people ' before 
resuming the thread of his roving sailor's hfe. — W, J. J. Spry, " The 
Crijise or THE Challenger." 

1, and — was = and the food at their disposal (mi tie itjneii jii (Stielt fteftmbi 
Sia^ning) was at least always sufficient (ouSrtii^fnli). 2, a monthly magazine, 
tint 5HDiwf4ft^[ift. 3, = they knew at last almost by heart 4, = Iriends 

T relations. 

Seciion 243. 

HOW THE BAITK OF EUaiiAMD "WAS HUMBLED. 

I. 

Once, many years ago, a bill of exchange for a large amount was 
' by Anselra Rothschild, of Frankfort, on Nathan Rothschild, of 
london. When the gentleman who held it arrived in London, Nathan 
was away, and he took the bit of paper to the Bank of England and 
asked them to discount it. 

The managers were very stiff. With haughty assurance they informed 
the holder that they discounted only their own bills ; they said they had 
nothing to do with the bills of private persons. They did not stop to 
reflect with whom they had to deal. Those shrewd old gentlemen in 
charge of the bank of the realm should have known aad remembered 
that that bit of paper bore the signature of a man more powerful than 
they — more powerful, because independent of a thousand-and-one ham- 
pers that rested upon them, " Umph," exclaimed Nathan Rothschild, 
when the answer of the Bank was repeated to him. " Private persons ! 
I will let these important gentlemen know with what sort of private persons 
they have to deal," 

And then Nathan Rothschild went to work. He had an object in 
view'* — to humble the Bank of England — and he meant to do it^. He 
sent agents to the Continent and through the United Kingdom, and 
three weeks were spent in gathering up notes of the smaller denomina- 
tions of the Bank's own issue *. 

One morning, bright and early, Nathan Rothschild presented himself 
at the Bank, and drew forth from his pocket-book a 6ve-pound note, 
which he desired to have cashed. Five sovereigns were counted out to 
him, the officers looking with astonishment upon seeing Baron Roth- 
schild troubling himself personally about so trivial a matter. The 
baron examined the coins one by one, and, having satisfied himself of 
their good quality, slipped them into a canvas bag, and then drew out 
^and presenied another five-pound note. The same operatiotv >«■»». \ti- 
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pealed, save that the baron took the trouble to take a small p^r of 
scales from his pocket to weigh one of the pieces, for the law gave him 
that right 

1, to draw a bill of exchange, tinen SDfijrri jit^fn. 2, Sr '^attt fiii b*. 

3itl fltiltdt. 3, unb n WDUte al(e« baran ftftn. liitB 3i<t ju tccfiifKit. 4, "— 

gathering — issue, tie auf iUmm ©ummtii lauttiibtn, Boit b(r infllifc^dt Sun! 
Umluuf gefiBten Santnottn owfjufauftn, 



Section 244, 

HOW THE BANK OF ENQLAIfD WAS HUMBLED. 






IM 
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Two — three — ten — twenty — a hundred — five hundred five-pound notes 
were presented and cashed. When one pocket-book was emplied, 
another was brought forth ; and when a canvas bag had been filled with 
gold, it was passed to a servant who was in waiting. And so he went on 
until the hour arrived for closing the Bank ; at the same time he had 
nine of the employes of his house engaged in the same work. So it 
resulted that ten men of the house of Roihschild had kept every teller ' of 
the Bank busy for seven hours, and exchanged somfwAer* about £aa,ooo. 
Not another customer had been able to get his wants attended to. The 
English like oddity. Let a man do anything original, and they will 
generally applaud. So the people of the Bank contrived to smile ' at 
the eccentricity of Baron Rothschild, and when the lime came for closing 
the Bank, they were not a tenth part so much annoyed as were" the cus- 
tomers from abroad * whose business had not been attended to. The 
bank officials smiled thai evening, but — 

On the following morning, when the bank opened ', Nathan Rol 
schild appeared again, accompanied by his nine faithful helpers, this 
bringing with him, as far as the street entrance, four heavy iwo-h 
drays, for the purpose of carting away the gold, for to-day the baron had 
bills of a larger amount. Ah 1 the officers of the Bank smiled no more, 
and a trembling seized them when the banker monarch said, with stem 
simplicity and directness : 

" Ah ! these gendemen refuse to take my bills 1 Be it so. I am re- 
solved that I will not keep one of theirs. It is the House of Rothschild 
against the Bank of England"." The Bank of England opened its eyes 
very wide. Within a week, the House of Rothschild could be demanding 
gold which it did not possess. The gentlemen at the head of affairs 
saw very plainly that in a determined tilt' the Bank must go to the wall*. 
There was but one way out of the dilemma, and they took it. Notice 
was at once publicly given ' that thenceforth the Bank of England woi 
cash the bills of Roihschild Ike sarru as its own. — Tit-Bits. 

1, -cashier, flaiTurtr. 2, contrived to smile^smiled. S, they^ . 

were, irftfiKn fw fli niifil tiaI6 fp f(&r, »i(. 4, ' the customers from abroad' 

seems to be used here in the sense of ' the numerous customers '. 6, - wa» 
opened. 6, 188 IjanbtU f"^ b»rum, cb 6afl $aui SHutfif^Ub oBn bit (nfl!if*c 

CBant bm Sitabauon liaatii »iib ! 7, -struggle, Jlamuf, m. 8, to go 

to the wall, bat furjtnn jie^tu fl, Q< uutb< 6t(<nt[i^ anotjiigt. 



roul^H 

road*^l 

fl!if*c 
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MOBOAH" PETJSSIA'. 



Morgan, [be gay and handsome son of a low Irish farmer, tired of 
home, went to take the chances of the world, and seek his fortune. By 
what means he traversed England, or made his way to France, is not 
told. But he at length crossed France, and, probably without much 
knowledge or much care whether he was moving to the north or the south 
pole, found himself in the Prussian territory. This was in the day of 
Frederick Wilham I. (1713-1740), famous for his tail regiment of guards. 
He ha<l but one ambition, that of inspecting twice a day a regiment of a 
thousand grenadiers, not one of whom was less than six feet and a half 
high. Morgan was an Irish giant, and was instantly seized by the Prus- 
sian recruiting sergeants, who forced him to "volunteer" into the tall 
battalion. This turn of fate was totally out of the Irishman's calculation ; 
and the prospect of carrying a musket till his dying day on the Potsdam 
parade ', after having made up his mind to live by his wits and rove the 
world, more than once tempted him to think of leaving his musket and 
honour behind him, and fairly trying his chance for escape. But the 
attempt was always found impracticable; the frontier was too closely 
watched, and Morgan still marched up and down the Potsdam parade 
with a disconsolate heart, when one evening a Turkish recruit was 
brought in ; for the king looked to nothing but the thews and sinews of 
a man, and the Turk was full seven feet high. 

"How much did his majesty give for catching that heathen?" said 
Morgan to his corporal. "Four hundred dollars V was the answer. 
Morgan burst out into an exclamationofaslonishment at this waste of royal 
treasure upon a Turk. " Why, they cannot be got for less," replied the 
corporal. " What a pity my five brothers cannot hear of it I" said Mor- 
gan, "I am a dwarf to any one of them, and the sound of half the 
money would bring them all over immediately." As the discovery of a 
tall recruit was the well-known road to favoritism, live were worth at 
least a pair of colours to the corporal '. The conversation was immediately 
carried to the sergeant, and from him, through the gradation of officers, to 
the colonel, who took the first opportunity of mentioning it to the king. 
The colonel was instantly ordered to question Morgan ; but he at once 
lost ail recollection of the subject. "He had no brothers; he had made 
the regiment his father, and mother, and relations, and there he hoped to 
live and die." But he was urged still more strongly, and at length con- 
fessed that he had brothers, even above the regimental standard, but 
that nothing on earth could stir them from their spades. 

1, Wuc^att in airnige. 2, auf tern Xarattpla^ p ^BctSbvini. 3. S^^oln. 

4, five — corporal, fo nuvben funf bccftlben ton ^oqiDnil mnigllHit (be ^i,^n> 
lii^^cllt tiiUnigen. 
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MOBGAIT FBTTBSIA. 

n. 

After some time the king inquired for the five recruits, and was indig- 
nant when he was told of the impossibility of enlisting them. " Send the 
fellow himself," he exclaimed, " and let him bring them back." The 
order was given; but Morgan was broken-hearted "at the idea of so 
long an absence from the regiment." He applied to the colonel to have 
the order revoked, or at least given to some one else. But this was out 
of the question, for the king's word was always irrevocable; and Mor- 
gan, with a disconsolate face, prepared to set out upon his mission. But 
a new difficulty struck him. " How was he to make his brothers come, 
unless he showed them the recruiting money ?" This objection was at 
last obviated by the advance of a sum equal to about three hundred 
pounds sterling, as a first instalment for the purchase of his family. Like 
a loyal grenadier the Irishman was now ready to attempt anything for 
his colonel or his king, and Morgan began his journey. But, as he was 
stepping out of the gates of Potsdam, another difBciilty occurred ; and 
he returned to tell the colonel that of all people existing the Irish were 
the most apt to doubt a traveller's story, they being in the habit of a 
good deal of exercise in that style themselves'; and that when he should 
go back to his own country, and tell them of the capital treatment and 
sure promotion that a soldier met with in the guards, the probabiliy was, 
that they would laugh in his face. As to the money, " there were some 
who would not scruple to say that he stole it, or tricked some one out of 
it. But, undoubtedly, when they saw him walking back only as a 
common soldier, he was sure they would not believe a syllable, let him 
say what he would about rising in the service." 

The objection was intelligible enough, and the colonel represented it 
to the king, who, doubly outrageous at the delay, swore a grenadier's 
oath, ordered Morgan to be made a sub-lieutenant, and, with sword and 
epaiiiets, sent him instantly across the Rhine to convince his five bro- 
thers of the rapidity of Prussian promotion. Morgan flew to his home 
in the county o/"Carlow, delighted the firesides for many a mile round with 
his having outwitted a king and a whole battalion of grenadiers, laid out 
his recruiting money on land, and became a man of estate at the expense 
of the Prussian treasury. 

One ceremony remains to be recorded. Once a year, on the anniver- 
sary of the day on which he left Potsdam and its giants behind, he 
climbed a hill within a short distance of his house, turned himself in the 
direction of Prussia, and, with the most contemptuous gesture which he 
could contrive, bade good-bye to his majesty. The ruse was long a 
great source of amusement, and its hero, like other heroes, bore through 
life the name earned by his exploit — Morgan Prussia. — King Geosgi 
THB Fourth. 

1, they being — themselves, i)a au^ fit m ISrjl^lcn vou linfilcii^tn Qhf^i^tM 
tine gev^t fftrtiQUit 6(fiiptn. 
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Seciw}t 247. 
THE TERRIHLE 'WINTER OF 17S4. 



Iwut the middle of [he month of April, in the year 1784, ihree 
Ired thousand miserable beings, dying from cold and hunger, groaned 
aris alone — in that Paris where, in spile of the boast that scarcely 
;ier city contained so many rich people, nothing had been prepared 
i to prevent the poor from perishing of cold and wreichedness. 
E For the last four months, the same leaden sky had driven the poor 

t from the villages into the town, as it sent the wolves from the woods 
! into the villages. 

No more bread. No more wood, 
< No more bread for those who felt this cold — and no more wood to bake 

I it. All the provisions which had been collected, Paris had devoured tn 
i a month. The Provost, short-sighted and incapable, did not know how 
t to procure for Paris, which was under his care, the wood, which might 

I have been collected in the neighbourhood. When tt froze, he said the 

Sfrost prevented the horses from bringin.e it ; whenit thawed, he pleaded want 
of horses and conveyances. Louis XVI., ever good and humane, always 

II ready to attend to the physical wants of his people, although he over- 
i. looked their social ones, began by contributing a sum of 200,000 francs 
I for horses and carts, and insisting on their immediate use. Still the 

demand continued greater than the supply. 

At first no one was allowed to cany away from the public timber-yard 
more than a. cart-load of wood; then that was limited to half the 
quantity. Soon long strings of people might be seen waiting outside the 
timber-yards, as they were afterwards seen at ihe bakers' shops. The 
king gave away the whole of his private income in charity. He procured 
3,000,000 francs by a grant and applied it to the relief of the sufferers, 
declaring that every other need must give way before that of cold and 
famine. The queen, on her part, gave 500 louis from her purse. The 
convents, the hospitals, and the public buildings were thrown open as 
places of asylum for the poor, who came in crowds for the sake of the 
fires that were kept there. 

They kept hoping for a thaw, but heaven seemed inflexible. Every 
evening the same copper-coloured sky disappointed their hopes; and 
the stars shone bright and clear as funeral torches through the long, 
cold nights, which hardened again and again the snow that fell during 
the day. All day long, thousands of workmen, with spades and shovels, 
cleared away the snow from before the houses, so that on each side 
of the streets, already too narrow for the traffic, rose a high, thick wail, 
blocking up the way. Soon these masses of snow and ice became so 
large that the shops were obscured by them, and they were obliged to 
allow it to remain where it fell. 

Paris could do no more. She gave in, and allowed the winter to 
do its worst. December, January, February, and March passed thus. 



although now and then a few days' thaw changed the streets, ^ 
sewers were blocked up, into running streams. Horses were drownei 
and carriages destroyed, in the streets, some of which could only^* 
traversed in boats. People went to the markets to see the fishenfoiKi 
serving their customers with immense leathern boots on, inside vhic 
their trousers were pushed, and with their petticoats tucked round tk 
waists, all laughing, gesticulating, and splashing each other as they siool 
in the water. 

These thaws, however, were but transitory ; the frost returned, haidc 
and more obstinate than ever, and recourse was had to sledges, posiiec 
along by skaters, or drawn by roughshod horses along the causem 
which were like polished mirrors. The Seine, frozen many feet dcepi 
become the place of rendezvous for all idlers, who assembled there to sktt 
or ^lide, until, warmed by exercise, they ran to the nearest fire, lest th 
perspiration should freeze upon them. All trembled for the time ^ 
the water communications being stopped, and the roads impassabk 
provisions could no longer be sent in, and began to fear that Paris ^ool 
perish from want 

The king, in this extremity, called a council They decided to impk 
all bishops, abb^s, and monks to leave Paris and retire to their dioce! 
or convents ; and all those magistrates and officials who, preferring i 
opera to their duties, had crowded to Paris, to return to their honn 
for all these people used large quantities of wood in their hotels, s 
consumed no small amount of food. There were still the com 
gentlemen, who were also to be entreated to leave. But M. Len 
lieutenant of police, observed to the king that, as none of these pec 
were criminals, and could not therefore be compelled to leave Parij 
a day, they ^ould probably be so long thinking about it, that the tl 
would come before their departure, which would then be more hui 
than useful. 

All this care and pity of the king and queen, however, excited 
ingenious gratitude of the people, who raised monuments to them 
ephemeral as the feelings which prompted them. Obelisks and pi 
of snow and ice, engraved with their names, were to be seen all • 
Paris. 

At the end of March the thaw began, but by fits and starts, cons 
returns of frost prolonging the miseries of the people. Indeed, in 
beginning of April it appeared to set in harder than ever, and the 1 
thawed streets, frozen again, became so slippery and dangerous, 
nothing was seen but broken limbs and accidents of all kinds, 
snow prevented the carriages from being heard, and the police 
enough to do, through the reckless driving of the aristocracy, to pres 
from the wheels those who were spared by cold and hunger. — Ai 
Alexander Dumas, " The Queen's Necklace." 
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A STORY WOKTH; BBAIH1T&. 
I. 

Boon after the promul^alion of Mcihodisra' in England it spread with 
lat rapidity over the counties of Devon and Cornwall, and especially 
png the miners and lower orders. For a long period after its intro- 
ction the clergy and higher classes of society in the west of England 
Ihifested a dislike to the new doctrines which can scarcely be imagined 
Kthese days of modern toleration. It was thought by many young 
ptlemen good sport to break the windows and nail up the doors of a 
fethodist chapel'. The robbery of a Wesleyan preacher', as a spree, 
1 two young gentlemen, became the subject of an investigation, and the 
Ticsome young men had to pay very dearly for their practical joke. 
jAmong the uninstructed local preachers was one known by the name 
■" The Old Gardener." This old man was no common character- 
Heed he was quite original, and by far the most popular preacher 
bong the disciples of Jotin Wesley in the vicinity. 
• He kept a small nursery garden about two miles from the town of 

I. A- , working hard at his occupation of gardener by day, and 

^ raying and preaching to his fellow-sinners, as he called ihem, in the 
evening. He lived in the poorest manner, giving away all the surplus of 
his earnings in charity, distributing Bibles, and promoting to the utmost 
of his ability the extension of Methodism. His complexion was a sort 
of dirty, dark, iron grey, and his whole appearance lean and grotesque. 
Although extremely ignorant, he possessed no small degree of cunning ; 
of this the following incident affords ample evidence : — 

" The Old Gardener " was once subjected to a burglary and attempt at 
robbery. He lived with his wife in a small and somewhat dilapidated 
cottage, not far from the high road. Three young " squires," who all 
despised and hated Methodism, having heard that the old man had been 
recently making a collection to build a Methodist chapel, thought it 
would be a good frolic to rob him temporarily of the proceeds of this 
collection. The result of the frolic is best related in the words of one 
of the actors : — 

" We set out," said he, " upon our expedition with blackened faces, 
upon a dark night, a little before twelve o'clock. We had dined late, 
and all of us had Dutch as well as Cornish courage; yet I confess, when 
it came to the point', I felt myself a coward. I began to reflect that it 
was but a dastardly frolic to frighten the poor old man and his wife in 
the dead of night" 

"The clock struck twelve. 'Now comes the watching time of the 
night,' exclaimed Tom." 

" ' Don't let us frighten the poor couple out of their wits,' said I." 
" ' No,' said Ryder, ' we will be gentle robbers — gentle as Robin 
Hood and Little John.' " 
H "I said that I would rather return than proceed. ' S.etsiiRcN.'', ^■i\?i."\.^ 



' the old fellow is an old soldier, as well as a saint, and fears Dodn] 
human.' '* 

" ' Nonsense,' exclaimed Ryder, * here goes •/ He pressed the feeli 
door of the cottage in which the old man resided; it immediatdygw 
way and flew open. We entered and found ourselves in a sort « 
kitchen. To our great surprise there was a light shining from anim 
room. This made us all hesitate." 

1, Nom. ble «e^te bcr SRet^obifleti. 2, of a — chapel, einer ben ©** 

de^otmben Staptliu 8, tinti xotilt^i\d^n ^rebiger^. ^ oUaM 

ernfi toutbe. 5, temm nur I 
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A 8TOBY WOBTH BEABn^a. 

II. 

" * Who is out there at this time of the night ?' exclaimed a hoarse wi 
from within. I knew it to be the unmistakable voice of ' The C 
Gardener.' " 

" 'Give us your money, and no harm shall befal you/ said Tom,'l 
we must have your money.' " 

"*The Lord will be my defence,' rejoined *The Old Garda 
*You shall have no money from me; all in the house is the Lortfi 
take it if you dare.' " 

"*We must and will have it,' said we, as we entered the inner itx 
after taking the precaution of fastening the chamber-door as 
entered." 

" We soon wished we had suffered it to remain open, as you will a 

"Now, consider us face to face with * The Old Gardener/ and a pr 
sight was presented. Three ruffians (ourselves) with white waggon 
frocks and blackened faces ; before us * The Old Gardener/ sitting 
the side of his bed. He wore a red worsted nightcap, a checked si 
and a flannel jacket ; his iron grey face, fringed with a grizzly be 
looking as cool and undismayed as if he had been in the pu 
preaching." 

"A table was by the side of the bed, and immediately in front of l 
on a large deal table, was an open Bible, close to which we observed 
our horror, a heap of gunpowder, large enough to blow up a castie. 
candle was burning on the table, and the old fellow had a steel in 
hand and a large flint in the other. We were all three paralysed. ' 
wild, iron-faced, determined look of * The Old Gardener/ the can 
flint and steel, and the great heap of powder, absolutely froze our blc 
and made cowards of us alL The gardener saw the impression he 
made." 

" * What I do you want to rob and murder?' exclaimed he ; «I think ' 
had better join with me in prayer, miserable sinners that you all a 
Repent, and you may be saved. You will soon be in another world.' 

" Ryder first recovered his speech." 
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■ ' Please to hear me, Mr. Gardener. I feel that we have been wrong, 
e may depart we will make reparation, and give you all the 
bney we have in our pockets.' " 
>' We laid our purses on the table before him." 

"The Lord has delivered you into my hands. It was bo revealed to 
in a dream. We shall aU soon be in another world. Pray, let us pray.' " 
["And down he fell upon his knees, cEose 10 the table, with the candle 
ming, and the ugly Hint and steel in his hand. He prayed and prayed. 
I last he appeared e.-ihausled. He slopped and eyed the purses, and 
^n emptied one of them out on the table. He appeared surprised, 
uj. I thought, gratified at the largeness of its conienis," 
" We now thought we should have leave to retire ; but, to our dismay, 
f he Old Gardener ' said ; 

^, we will praise God by singing the loolh Psalm.'" 
" This was agony to us all. After the Psalm, the old man took up the 
ind purse, and while he was examining its contents, Ryder, who was 
IbEe behind Tom and myself, whispered softly : 
"'I have unfastened the door, and when you hear me move, make a 

"The Old Gardener,' then, pouring out the contents of the second 
purse, esclaimed: 

" ' Why, there is almost enough to build our new house of God. Let 
me see what the third contains.' " 

" He took up the third purse." 

" 'Now,' whispered Ryder, ' make a rush.' " 

" We did so ; and at the same moment heard the old fellow ham- 
mering away at his flint and steel. We expected to be instantly blown 
into fragments. The front door, however, flew open before us : and the 
next moment we found ourselves in the garden. The night was pitchy 
dark. We rushed blindly through brambles and prickly shrubs, ran our 
heads against trees, and then forced our way tlirough a thick hedge. At 
last, wi,di scratched faces, torn hands, and tattered clothes, we tumbled 
over a bank into the high road. 

Section 250. 

■ A STOBV worth: beadistq. 

P 

"Our horses we soon found, and « 

Lights were produced, and we sat down, 

dirty. We looked at each other 

ture, roared with laughter." 

'"We may laugh,' exclaimed Tom, 

known, and we are found out, Cornwall v 

seven years. We have made a pretty night of it We have lost our 

money, been obliged to pretend to pray for two long hours, before a 
Teat heap of gunpowder, while that grim-faced, ugly, red-capped brute 
[ueatened us with an immediate passage into eternity. And crai tc^i-'^a^ 



^ galloped to Ryder's residence. 
; black, ragged, and 
1 spite of our miserable adven- 

' but if this adventure becomes 
ivill be too hot for us the next 
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forsoolh must go to build a meeting-house 1 Bah ! It is truly horril 
The old fellow has played the old soldier on us aith a vengeance, and 
shall be the laughing-stock of the whole country.'" 

" The affair was not yet ended. Reports were spread that three men 
disguised as black demons, with horns and tails, had entered the cottage 
of ' The Old Gardener,' who had not only terrified ihem, but had 
frightened them out of a good sum of money, which he iniended to de- 
vote to the building of a new Methodist meeting-house, ll was given 
out that on the following Sunday 'The Old Gardener' intended lo 
preach a sermon, and afterwards solicit subscriptions for the meeting- 
house, when he would relate the remarkable manner in which he had 
been providentially assisted with funds for the building. Our mortifica- 
tion was complete. Tom, whose hatred of Methodism was intense, de- 
clared he would blow up the meeting-house as soon as it was builL 
Our curiosity, however, was excited, and we all three determined to hear 
our adventure of the night related by ' The Old Gardener,' if we could 
contrive to be present without being suspected." 

" Sunday evening arrived. The meeting-house was crammed to suffo- 
cation ; and with the dull lights then burning in the chapel, we had no 
difficulty in concealing ourselves. The sermon was short, but the state- 
ment of our adventure was related most minutely and circumstantially In 
the old man's quaint, homely, and humorous phraseology. Thiseveni) 
he seemed to excel himself, and was exuldngly humorous." 

"'I never,' said he, 'saw black faces pray with greater devotii 
J have some doubt, ho^yever,' he slily observed, ' if their prayers w< 
quite heavenward. They sometimes turned their faces towards the doorj 
but a lifting of the flint and steel kept them quiet.' " 

" He then added, with a shake of the head and an exulting laugh : 
' But they had not smelt powder like the old soldier they came to rob. 
No, no ; it was a large heap— ay, large enough to frighten old General 
Clive himself. The candle was lighted, the flint and steel were ready. 
You may ask, my friends, if I myself was not afraid. No, no, my dear 
friends,' shouted he, ' this large stock of apparent gunpowder was 
was my whole year's stock of leek (onion) seed ! ' " 

"The whole congregation somewhat irreverently laughed; even 
saints almost shouted ; many clapped their hands, I was for 3 momt 
stupefied by the announcement, but at last could hardly suppress 
own laughter." 

" We subscribed to the fund to avoid suspicion, and left the meeting. 
After the sermon we joined each other, but could not speak. We could 
hardly chuckle ' leek-seed,' and then roared with laughter." 

" It was a good joke, though not exactly to our taste. It has, how- 
ever, more than once served for subsequent amusement." 

"The chapel was built with the money collected by the gardener. 
Time and circumstances now induce me to think that there has been no 
detriment to morality or religion by the erection of the meeting-house, 
which was afterwards known as ' The Leek-seed Chapel.' "— St. James's 
Magaziks. , 
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APPENDIX. 



A. ESSENTIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. 



PEINCIPAIi AND CO-OEDnrATE OLAXJSES. 

(See § 34 ) 



poorly, but yet neatJy 

His angry uncle had bid him come 

tikhim. 
His aunt will come to us to-morrow. 
She has promised us to come to- 

n inlinitLve and a participle, the in- 

The servant would not have done it, 
if he had not kindly asked him 

The letter must be well written, for 
important c 



(St irat imlid), abtt bad) fjuhir gtJ He 

rieibtt- di 

©(in jurntnttt Dljciiti fiaitt i^n ju flitj 

@iini Xcintt nirb morQtn ju uns { cm m ( n. 
©ie ^t unB uitfproi^fn, morgsn ju 

J 2. In a clause containing ioth ; 
flnitive stands la^t ; as — 
£n;3>ieiirriiiuitE(«m(^t >|etl)aii f^abtn, 

UHnn tc i^itt iii^l ircuiitlii^ baium 

gttttni l)attt. 
!t)H SBtitf ntuS gut gef^ritSen Wff 

bin, tmn tr (nttiilt TOti^lige Wib 

ttUungcn.. cations. 

^8. In a clause containing two infinitives, the one gOTeraing the 
other stands last; as— 

I5r mag mit (intm fult^tn 9JI(iif(^ju nidjlfl He does not like to have anything to 
)u tl)un ^abcn. do with such a man. 

^ 4, Separable prefixes of compound verbs are placed at the end of 

the clause when Ihe verb is used in a limple tcaie; as — 

Dti Jloiiig ging jebtii atlorntn im tlf The king went out every morning 
U^i auf unb tarn gtgin jiuolf U^r at eleven o'clock and returned 

jlllfitt. towards twelve o'clock, 

$ 6. In a clause containing two ol(]ectB, both expressed by nouns, that 

of the person stands before that of the thing ; as — 

am nirtjiicii Mbrnb gab ct ttm aUannt The next evening he retiu-ned the 
baS @db jiitiiif. moae^ to ttui Tovo^ 
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Here are some more examples of the same class : 

ffieii et ein guter Sunge i|l, toitl ic^ i^m Because he is a good fellow, I li 
feiue SBitte getrd^ren. grant his request. 

9{ad^bem et ge^effen unb getrunfen ^atte, After having eaten and drunk, t 
g i n g e r nat(^ ^aufe. went home. 



m. 8UBOBDINATE CItAUSSS. 

(See § 24.) 

§ 16. In subordinate clauses beginning with a relative pronoun, a rehti 
conjunction, or a subordinative conjunction, the verb stands at the end; as 

9){an ijeigte ntit ein ^ud^, bad loiele fd^one They showed me a book whidco 

©liber entl^iett. tained many beautiful pictures. 

SBir nwren im ^mmtx, aid er eintrat. We were in the room whenheenten 

§ 17. When the verb is in a compound tense, the auxiliary verb sbi 
last; as — 

Silad^bem fie il^n Beflriigt l^atte, fam After she had welcomed him,sb 
fie fd^neH auf m\^ ju. approached me quickly. 

§ 18. When there are /wo verbs, one of which is a verb of mood, the t 
of mood stands last ; as — 

Qx fagte, bafi er nid^t font men !6nne. He said that he could not come. 

§ 19. When there are two verbs, the one being an infinitive, and the 
an inflected verb, the inflected verb stands last ; as — 

3)er @ol^n jlarb gerabe ju ber ©tunbe, The son died the very hour hisfii 
in tt)e(d&er feiu SSater i^n toieber^ hoped to see him again. 

jufel;en l^offte. 

§ 20. When there are two infinitives and an atueiliary 'verby the auzil: 
verb has the first place, whilst the governing infinitive stands last* as- 
@r ubertegte, toie er e« toerbe wermeiben He considered how he might be 



to avoid it. 

He said that he did not lib 
do it. 



f 6 n n e n. (f onnen is the governing 
verb.) 

(5r fagte, bafi er e« ni^t l^aBe tl^un 
m 6 g e n. (mogen is the governing 
verb.) 

§ 21. Sometimes the coiijunotion, which generally connects the 
ordinate clause with the principal clause, is omitted and understood. In 
case the construction is like that of a principal clause / as — 

(5r furc^tete, ici^ fonne mi^ erfdlten. He was afraid I might c 
(@r fur^tete, bafi id^ mid^ e r f a ( t e n cold, 

f n n e.) 

§ 22. Sometimes the atudliary verb is omitted and understood* as 

2)af er niir genommen (U)uvbe), ijl That he was taken from me is 
mein gropte^ 8eib. greatest sorrow. 

§ 28. In subordinate clauses the prefixes of separable oompo 
verbs are not separated from the verb; as — 

CJr war fo befd^aftigt, bag er in wievnclftn He was so busy that he did no 
ilagen uid^t a u 9 i n 9. out for a fortnight. 
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§ 24. j4. The co-ordi native conjunctions — a ber, all tin, fcenti, namlidf, 

i: ober, fonbern, foluol^l — atd, and unb — serve to connect two or more 

as independent statements with each other, which have either one common 

^ subject or predicate, or have each a subject and predicate of their own 

(co-ordinate clauses). Co-ordinative coiijunctions do not afiPeot the 

resrular order of oonstruotion explained in §§ 1-12, and generally stand 

at the beginning of the co-ordinate clauses which they introduce; but aber 

L and iidmlici^ are often placed after the verb, and sometimes even stand in 

the middle of the clause ; as — 

JDie %xavi xt>ax bem Wtanm fcul) geflorben; biefec Ueg bem tjintevtaffenen ^inbe 
!-: abet Jebe mogli^e ©orgfalt angebei^en. 

■: A subordinate clause, i. e. a clause dependent on another clause, without 

•yj which it would not be understood, is joined to a principal clause by means of 

- a relative pronoun, or a conjunction, which latter may be either a relative, a 

^ subordinative, or an adverbial conjunction. (See § 124 of Lange's German 

Grammar.) The effect produced upon the construction by relative pronouns, 

relative conjunctions, and subordinative conjunctions has been explained in 

§§ 16-23. 

B, Adverbial oonjunotions, like all other adverbial expressions 
commencing a clause, require the verb to stand before the subject, 
as has been pointed out in § 124 of Lange's German Grammar. 

B. THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

§ 25. The Indicative Mood is the Mood of Actuality, whilst the Sub- 
junctive Mood is the Mood of Possibility. The nature of the Indicative may 
be said to be olf/ective, because it is used to express positive facts. The nature 
of the Subjunctive may be said to be subjecti've, because it represents the state- 
ment made as a mere subjective supposition, or as resting on the mere hearsay 
evidence of other persons. 

The Indicative Mood denotes Fositlveness and Certainty. 

CoQj^uictions never determine the mood in which a verb is to be 
used. The mood is always determined by the nature of the statement we 
wish to make. So one and the same verb may be followed, in the dependent 
clause, either by the Indicative or the Subjimctive Mood. 

Examples. 
5)ec ©efangene ifl tot; er ijl l^eute The prisoner is dead; he died this 

SWorgen gellorben. (Positive state- morning. 

ment.) 
3(i^ bin ubergeugt. baf er ed gefagt ^at. I am convinced that he has said it. 

(Certainty.) 
JDer 3Wenf(i^ ifl jlerbtic]^. (A fact.) ' Man is mortal. 
3ci^ l)<At ge^firt, baf er jum aWinijler I have heard that he has been ap- 

ernannt ifl. pointed a minister, (and I do not 

doubt it). 

(Here the Indicative Mood is used, because I wish to imply that I have no 
doubt about the accuracy of the statement.) 
^^ l)abt ge^ort, bag er gum SWitujIer I. have heard that he has been ap- 

ernannt fei (see § 30). pointed a minister, (but I rather 

doubt it). 

(Here the Subjunctive Mood is used because I wish to express a doubt about 
the accuracy of the statement, which is expressed in English by the words 
*but I rather doubt it.') 

VOL. IV. P 
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C. THE SUBJUNCTIVE (OR CONJUNCTIVE) MOOD 

(See § 25.) 

§ 26. Since, in the best modem works of English Literature, we frequent!! I 
find the Indicative employed instead of the Subjunctive in clauses of v* 
certainty and supposition, and since, with the exception of the verb/oifjitii 
evidently the tendency of the English language to reject the distinction of tk I 
Subjunctive Mood, the student will encounter no small difficulty in leaniK ' 
the right use of the German Subjunctive, which is most extensively used, ai 
gives often great power, conciseness, and elegance to the mode of speakfag. 

The Subjunctive Mood is used both in principal and subordinate dusts 
and denotes Uncertainty and Supposition. 

Examples. 

9Wan fagt cr fei gejlorBen (see § 29). People say (i.e. it is rumoured) be is 
(Uncertainty.) dead. 

$(ato glaubte, ba| nut ein ®c\i fei. Plato thought that there was only* 
(Supposition.) God, (but that it was a matter ot 

doubt). 

§ 27. The Subjunctive expresses Command, 'VSTiah, and ConoeeaoD. 

Examples. 

Let him take his distance asite 
customary ! 

God be with you ! 



(Sr ne^me feine SOeite, toie*d ^rau^ 
id ! (Schiller.) (Command.) 

®ott fei wit blr! (Wish.) 

©t gel^e, tool^in er Sujl l^at. (Con- 
cession.) 



He may go wherever he pleases. 



§ 28. The Subjunctive is used in Indirect Speeoli (oratio obliqoal 
i. e. when words which have been actually spoken are quoted not as they weft 
spoken, but in substance only; it stands especially after the verbs fag en, to say; 
erj&^leti, to relate; melben, to report; berid^ten, to relate, to report; ^j««, 
to hear ; as — 



St fagte il^m, et fei ein SSerf^toenber. 

@ie 6e]^u))tete, {te ^abe ben ^rief nid^t 
etl^alten. 

®ein Sceunb ntelbete, bafi er ntd^t !ommen 
fSnne, mid^ jubefu^en. 



He told him he was a spendthrift 

She asserted that she had not got the 
letter. 

His friend reported that he could not 
come to see me. 



^29; The Subjunotive is used when the statement made in the 
subordinate clause is intended to be represented not as a tgMt, but 
as a mere idea, as a mere conception of the person speaking. We 

find it, therefore, especially after verbs denoting a request, a ftvish, a hope, an 
apprebension, a permission, an advice, and a command; as — 

weinen, to mean. tooKen, to be willing. 

glauben, to believe. bitteiv to ask. 

»ermuten, to presume. befe^ten, to command. 

gweifcln, to doubt. vertangen, to demand. 

((^einen, to seem. ermabnen, to admonish. 
l^offen, to hope. to advise. 

flir(^ten, to fear. to insist upon. 

And others of \ 
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:n Sie una fi^ff*"- ^oS ""f"^ Sfnbcii 

DDK Sifote fein »(tti(. 
^ bat i^n, bafi n mil ^elfcn mfgt. 
I furtl^lttt, bag ir (in Stin g" 

Ittn, bo6 tcv ®tfanaei» ^i 
i ecUff.nnjecic. 
jtDcifdt bitan, tnf i 
imfi^uVbig trfUten iBttoe. 
bit merben flda neTlangdi, tcig ] 
■ S miftre fflet^'f gtluafe':'- 
ate bit, bag bu jlti^igcr i 



I itjn fiit 



I asked him to help me. 

I was afraid that he bad broken a 
leg. 

We request that the prisoner be 
released. 

He doubts if be will be declared 
innocent. 

We shall always demand that our 
rights be given to us. 

I advise you to become more in- 
dustrious. 

I insist upon the Lord's retiring. 



B$ itJttU baranf, bag M bn Serb 
■^ intfernc. (Schiller.) 

, 30. With regard to the Te^jr in which the Subjunctive ought to stand in 
subordinate clauses of the character mentioned above, the general rule is, 
that— 

We use UiB same tenaa of the Subjunctive Mood which, in 
direct speech, or in a. principal clauao, would be used In 
. the Indicative Mood, 

except that 

the Perfect of the Subjunctive Is used instead of the Imperfect 
of the Indicative, and that tho Pluperfect of the Indicative 
is changed into the Perfect of the Subjunctive, with the 
help of one of the conjunctions ef)e, bcvcr, and na^Cctil. 
' The following table will make this clear ; — 

Dlrict Speech. Indiricl Spacl. 

(Present Subj.) 
rt fiabt gelffn. (Perfect Subj.) 
(First Future 



atfflfltt: „3«l(f(." (Present.) 
StfLtglt: „3^5a6(aetcftn." (Perfect.) 
(Sr fagtt: „^i) iwtbt Icfw." (First 

Future.) 
(Be fogle: „34 wtrbe g^f*" 5i*f« 

(Second Future), mnn mtiit 

gteunb mit^ ob^iUn rcirt." (First 

Future.) 
But— 



Sr faglr 
Sr fagte, 
St faglt, n tttrbe tefen. 

Subjunctive.) 
(Si ^aOfit, (T unbe gcitfrn iiaim (Second 

Future Subj.), iwnii ftiu ffttunb 

ign al)fic>len mtbe (First Future 

Subjunctive). 



Qc fagK: „3i$ taS, alfl feia gteunb 
ft^rtefi." (Imperfect.! 



(St 



faglE, tx 'babe selcfcn, a\i filn 
greunb gpftttriebeii Jjabe. (Pei^ 
tect Subjunctive.) 
fiigtt, tt ftabe flcUfcn (Perfect 
Subjunctive), C^e feiii Straub 
0rfd)rtebeit date. (Perfect Sub- 
junctive.) 

It will be seen, therefore, that the verb in the subordinate clause stands 
[Uier In the Present, In the Perfect, or In the Future. 



fagfc ,3$ ^Mft gttffin (Plu- 
perfect), ala mein Steunb fi^tifb." 
(Imperfect.) 



i! 
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Examples. 



.1 
s t 



If 



.1 



IDer IDiener anttrortete, er fei nid^t xm 
flanbe bie $lrbeit gu t^un, benn et 
fei ju fd^ttjad^. (Present Subj.) 

(St erj&^lte mit, et l^abe ein Ungluc! 
9 e ^> a b t (Perfect Subj.) 

®ie be^aiq^tete, bafi fie nie in il^rem Seben 
hanf 9 e to e f e n f e i. (Perfect Subj .) 

(Sr fagte, bafi et ^if um eine ®te((e be^ 
toetben toetbe. (First Future.) 



The servant answered that he ^ 
unable to do the work, for 
was too weak. 

He told me he had met with an 
fortune. 

She affirmed that she had never b 
ill in all her life. 

He said that he was going to a{ 
for a situation. 



§ 81. The Imperfect and FluperflBot Suhjunctivey ho^Krever, n 
be used instead of the Present and Perfect Subjuiiotive» and 
Conditional instead of the Future Sutjunctlvey when any ambig 
might arise as to the mood employed, that is to say in cases where the fort 
the Present, of the Perfect, or of the Future is identical both in the India 
and the Subjunctive Mood. For example, in the sentence — 

„^\% fagte mtt, il^te Xod^ter gin gen 'She said to me that her dani^ 

mentals auf SBdHe;" never went to balls;' 

the verb aingen stands in the Imperfect Subjunctive and not in the Pn 
because the third person plural of the Present Indicative and the co 
spending person of the Present Subjunctive are identical in the conjoga 
of this verb. Both are „fie gel^en," the verb, therefore, must be put in 
Imperfect Subjunctive to show clearly the mood employed. 

§ 82. The Subjunctive is employed in adverbial clauses of ] 
pose and of manner, when the subordinate clause generally begins witl 
conjunctions bafi, auf baf, bamit, and a(d ob; 

IDu foUjI beinen SSatet unb beine 9)?uttet 
el^ten, auf ba$ bit'd tDoi^tgei^e unb 
bu lange lebefl auf (Stben. 

3{l ed nid^t, atd ob bled ^o(! mi^ gum 
®ott ma(]^e? (Schiller.) 



Thou shalt honour thy father an< 
mother, that thou mayest pre 
and thy days be long on eart 

Does it not seem as if the pe 
meant to make a God of me 



§ 88. The Imperfect Subjunctive and the Fluperfeot Subjunc 

are used to express sometnmg possible, or something capable of being d 
also to denote a mere supposition on the part of the speaker, or for the 
pose of stating an opinion with caution or modesty; as — 

©« f onnte fein, bag et nid^t ju $aufe Literally: It might be possible 

he were not at home, i.e. He 
possibly not be at home. 

I should like indeed to pay hi 

visit. 

I fancy I know what ought to be d 
Perhaps it would be better to giv 
the undertaldng. 



to&te. 

"^iii^iWit too^t 2ufl, l^m einen ©efu^ 

gu nia(^en. 
3(1^ wugte \oxi^\, tt)a« ju t^un todte. 
(Sa to Are ))ienei(^t beffet, bad Untetne"^ 

men aufgugeben. 



% 84. To express a wish we use the Present Subjunctifvey when we bel 
in the fulfilment of the wish, but the Imperfect Subjunctive, when we wan 
indicate that the fulfilment of the wish is unlikely, and even impossible ; as 

(Mi fei mit bit ! God be with you ! 

2R 6 ge et balb gefunb toetben ! May he soon recover his health! 

«ang t e b e bet ^anig ! Long live the king I ■ 

(Sfott 1^ e I f e mir ! (^utl^t.) r God help me 1 
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But with the Imperfect Subjunctive : 

STOod^tc er Balb gefunb ttjcrben! Would he might soon recover his health I 
SBenn et bcc^ noc$ I e b t e ! I would he were still alive ! 

99? d^ t e tx balb fommm I Would he might soon come ! 

§ 35. It must always be remembered that both moods (the Indicative and 
the Subjunctive) may stand in Principal Glauses as 'well as in Subordinate 
Clauses, since their use depends alone on the nature of the statement <ive wish to 
make (see § 25). Nor has the notion connected with the verb standing in the 
principal clause an absolute influence on the mood to be used in the sub- 
ordinate clause. The Indicative stands in subordinate clauses not merely 
after verbs expressing Certainty, but also after such as denote Belief, Sup- 
position, and Doubt, when the statement contained in the subordinate clause 
is represented objeeti'velyy i.e. as being based upon a fact, or as being, in the 
speaker's opinion, not open to any doubt. So we say — 

3(^9lauBe,ba6erittbcr@d^(a(^t9«btteben I believe that he was killed in 

ijl (notfei). battle. 

3(^ toeig ttid^t, cB er I«bt, obcr cb er I do not know whether he is alive, 

tot ijt. or whether he is dead. 

3d^ ^toelfle, bag bcr Jhranfe genefen toirb. I doubt if the patient will recover. 

^Hj ^ojfe, bag er |id^ ttjol^l befinbet. I hope that he is well. 

But when the statement contained in the subordinate clause is represented 
subjectively f i.e. as being based upon a mere idea or belief, the correctness of 
which is still open to doubt, the Subjunctive must be used ; as — 

9Wan gtaubt, man fagt, etc., er fei in ber People believe, people say, etc., that 
©d^lad^t geblieben. he was killed in battle, (but it is 

still doubtful). 

(Sr fitrd^tet, bag man il^n t)erraten He is afraid that they have betrayed 
]^ a b e. him, (yet he does not know). 

D. THE CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

§ 36. The Conditional is the mood for representing a state or an event as 
dependent on another, which other, however, is not based upon a real fact, 
but is a mere hypothesis or supposition. As such we use not only the First 
and Second Conditional (id^ tourbe, etc.), as given in the tables of verbs, but 
also the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. The latter two, in fact, may 
be called the simple forms of the Conditional Mood, and the former (id^ 
tofirbe, etc.) the compound forms. Every true conditional statement consists 
of two clauses: (a) the hypothetical clause, which contains the supposition, 
(6) the conditioning clause, which contains the inference drawn from that 
supposition; as — 

If I had money (hypothetical clause), 

I should like to travel (conditioning clause). 

The Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive may be used in both clauses, but 
the First and Second Conditional (id^ tourbe, etc.— see the tables of verbs) can 
only be used in conditioning clauses. 
The conditioning clause is often introduced by ,,[0." 

Examples. 

aBenn id^ ®elb l^&tte, ^inge id) gem auf If I had money, I should like to 
(Reifen (or tofirbe id^ gem auf (Reifen travel 

gel^). 
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fflniR rt Vii" i^ittt SBrtttr gcUcfcn 

tDdTt, fo ouibtii nit aue^tt 

aongtii ftin. 
Sitfn aSann Idnntt glticftii^T ftin, 

tMitn tv iaa ®pitt nii^t |tt ft^i 

Ilebtt. 
Or n>&Ttit atr<ii>b ftis (or n »Am 

gtfunb), tMnn n mifign Ubtt. 



If the weather had been Gneto-diy, 
we should have gone out 



This man might be happier, if bi 
were not too fond of garablins. 



He woold be healthy, if h 
more temperate. 



The Conditional is sometimes used elHpticalfy ; a 



So, ii^ >v&<bt ^(femintn fdnl 



nittn bm Um{ianbRt ^ttt i^ rt gcivif 
gtt^n. 






I am sure, under the circumstance 
should have done it (i.e. if I lu 
been placed in the same Htuatiiii 

Were 1 rich, I should pay yon i 



SYNOPSIS OF THE CHANGES 

WHICH 

^ THE GERMAN SPELLING HAS UNDERGONE THROUGH THE 

GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS OF 1880*. 



A, SBpfalc. (Vowela.) 

ti (instead of Mr, Dt, lit) in: tit tvftl (.apj-Us); i\t fcfm (ervuj, j/oiw); Itx 
lIBttrod {o-verccat), etc. In foreign words a, u (for Greek and French ai 
and French u) in ; lee ^dtnaog (peJagogiie) ; btr Aalsitdii [captaia) ; bit Stftitrt 
(reading), etc. 

(instead of ai) in : ffiaptrn (Ba-varia) ; ber 93a5« (the Battarian) ; buljcvif^, adj. 
(Ba-variaa), and derivatives. 

(instead of ai) in : in $tii( [bialben) ; ti( §(ib( (heath) ; b«« ®ttr(iti (grain) ; 
b(r SBtijcn ('Hiiro*),etc.— But : bit Sai (bay) ; bir §ai (jAori) ; b(r S}a\a (grtrve) ; 
tin floiffi: (emperor) ; b(r SoiB (laaf) ; in fiai^ (jfmvn [of fish]) ; ba3 Eait^en 
(jfavming) ; bit Eai^jeit (ipa-wnlng-time) ; Itv 8ai( (layman) ; b(t Slai (JWi^) ; bit 
Wuib (moirf, maiden); in BJnifl (maize); uioif^m (fo mojfi [in brewing]); bit 
®aitt (firing) ; in ffiJaib (dyrr'j 'woad) ; Ut or bit SBinifc (orphan (ijoy or giri]), 
and derivatives, 

Hoima tennlnatiiig tn -tt and -it — 

take in the piural eu, which inflection forms a separate syllible, as; 
kis amwe' (army), pi. lie amitc'tn (armlei) ; 6tv or tie ©te" (/aie or /fu), pi. 
iv Set'tn (/bM or icai) ; bit ffldibit' (meiody), pi. Jit Mtlobit'tn (mtlodiei) ; 
bit I^fotie' (theory), pi. bit I^eorie'tn Cf-*«or«j), etc. But: ba« Jlumittt' 
(committee), pi. bit Jtontitee'* (eommilttes) ; ini Raii (ince), pi. bit Anie't. 
L (instead of du) in: beui^ttn (to appear, to item); mic btni^t (it leemi to me, 
methinij) ; j^m ti«l*te (he thought) ; (but^jtlltutll (to give [ime] a hearty 
drubbing, to beat [one] black and blue) ; [but : (bliri^):blduen (to make or 
dye blue)]; ktt ®t(utl (horror); hugMii (to deny); otrltumbin (to ilandir), 

2. in the termination ear (sounded as in French), in: bit ISommwiifut (com- 
mander) ; bet fflibacttur (editor), etc. 
(instead of d) in; ber fSVfi (plaster of Paris); bit ©ilie (syllable); in Sirui) 
(syrup) ; btt aiawpit (■vampire), etc. [Comp. a%\ 

•1. aiegttn unb SBotlerutrjtiiuie fi'ir bit teiiffd)* gitcfelfiteibunfl jum ©ebrau^ in 
bm unufiWen Sdiulen. Scrliii, BBeibmanftfie ffiu^feanblunfl 3. 'Ma/tia imb 'JBcrterj 
Btrjti*nifl fiit bit DeutftSe SSecblfAreibuna jum @tbiau4 in btn 6ai)erifd)(n Sdiulen. 
aSund)(n, (litebition bit ftsl. 3nitviili<SiulkiJifet(iai«bJ^. 



I 



I 

I 
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Write: 

ie (instead of i) in the verbal termination ie'tett, as in : fhtbie'ren {to stuiy)\ x^ 
gic'ren {to go for a <walk) ; maif(!^ie'ien {to march) ; ^robie'ren {to try, to ua)\ 
^ntie'ren {to handle, to manage), etc. — and in their derivatives, as in; ti 
J&antie'rung {management, business, profession), etc. ; also in : ^^ {gpoe\ and 
derivatives. 

Oil {pronounced as in French, instead of u) in words coming from the French, » 
bie Souragc (forage) ; let gourier {quarter master) ; ber ff oumier (tfcneer), etc 

Only one Vowel (instead of two) — 
in : bar {6are, destitute of; [of money] : in cash) ; bie SBarfc^afi {ready mmj, 
cash in hand); bad 9Wag {measure); ba« <B^a^ {sheep) ; bie ©d^ar {troops berij] 
Ux^tax {starling; [in medicine] : cataract); ^it fQa%t {jca/ej) ; bie SQ3are(^i); 
ber ^evb {hearth) ; bie $erbe {herd, flock) ; ba« Jfamel {camel) ; bo^ 8o« {ht,JaU)\ 
lofen {to cast lots) ; bie Sofung {the casting or drawing qf lots) ; ber ®(|of (i^ 
middle ; [of dress] : skirt, or tail) ; etc. 

B. ftottfottatttett. (Ck>n8onant8.) 

^ (instead of bt) in : ber 3!ob {death) ; tobfranf {sick unto deatB) ; tobntube (iirtrf ft 
death) ; bie Xobfutibe {deadly or ;9ior/a/ sin) ; t6bU(i^ {deadly, mortal^ fatal), etc- 
Comp. letter t (instead of bt). 
^ (instead of p)^) in : Slbolf {Adolphus) ; ber (Srefant {elephant) ; ber ffafan (^inuoitf); 
(Rubolf {R/ilph); SBeftfalen {Westphalia), etc.— But: ber (Sp^tu (i'vy) from the 
old German word ^\iiiiVi, 
1^ 1. 1^ remains as a sign of lengthening a syllable : — 

{a) In syllables beginning with a t-sound and oontaining a long 
vowel, but not a diphthong or a double vo'vrel, as in : bie Shot 
{deed); bie X^rdne {tear); ber X^ron {throne); ber Xl^r (yW); W 
Jl^or (^«/^); t^utt (/o </o); t^at {did); getl^n (-/w^), etc, [Comp. 
*, 2 (a).] 
(^) before I, m, if, and r, as in : aUmdl^Ud^ {gradually) ; Befel^ren (tt 
command) ; nel^men (/o take) ; tool^nen (/o //iv, to reside) ; (eBren (/» 
teach), etc. Exceptions: bie Seme {an old secret criminal court « 
Westphalia) and derivatives, as: ber jjemrid^ter {a judge qf that court\ 
and derivatives. 
{c) in : bie ffel^be (^«</, quarrel) ; bie QKal^b {mowing), from m&l^n (/» mow); 
ber JDrol^t (w/W) from bret)en {to turn) ; bie iJlal^t {seam), from ndben (/o 
jMy), and other words derived from verbs containing an aspirated 6. 
{d) in A few proper names, as in: ^ertl^a, ©unt^er, ^dttf^, SKotBiibc, 

3^f)eobaIb, X^eobor, etc. 
{e) in many nouns originally Qreek, as: bie ^aif^ttxa'te {cathedral); 
bad Xl^ema {theme) ; bie X^eolcgie' ; bie X^eotie' ; bad ^^ermotne'ter * ber 
^a'ntl^er, etc. 
2. 1^ is not retained after t: — 

{a) in syllables beginning wit' d and containing a diph- 

thong or a double vowel {de<w) ; bod Xau (ri^) ; bet 
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%M {tar) ; tfctra {to lar) ; ttr or baS %t\\ {part, or jiarc) ; teuK (i/for) ; 
to8 Sitt {animal) ; ortttitiflm (w defind), etc., and derivatives.— 
XiXception : ttr S^tc (/ca), and derivatives. 
I (i) in the suffixes tiini and tiim (formerly tftum and tfii'im), as in : laS 
eigtiiliim {properly) ; taS JfciUiilum (iinsdom) ; bnS Unflftnm (mniuUr), 

\ (c) at the end of syllablsB, and at tlie beginning of syllables befbre 
a abort vowel, as in :— bit Hrmut {pmurty); bet atem (breath); atmcn 
((Di^o/*f)j tit aj|fitt(i/Djjs™); tie filulOfDoJ); baa @(rat(tWj); ti* 
®liit (f/ow); b(c flot (a'irt); baa Sot (a lurijit ef half an ounce, noiu 
abiolele); ttr iMet {mead); bit aifittt (nrni; a tern er bay-itaci; mile); 
bwaRut {foBri^r); bit Olot (nsnOi l^tifltn {to urge; tain-vile; to compel); 
ttr or bit qjatt {god-falber or god-mother) ; btt 9iat (ad-vice) ; rflltii (to 
ad-oiie; to gtass); bafl ffldtffl (riddle); tot (rciOj bit ffleit {r^i/Hrjj); bit 
fljult {ro^ ; btt Zmxa {loiwr) ; btt Kiett (-ua/Bf) ; irtrt (iiiorth, dear) ; 
btt SBitt (jtojf, landlord); bit Sffiut (rage), and derivatives, as: tatli'S 
{•wilboiit ad-vice or meani : belpleij) ; mttwcll (•valuable, preclouj) ; baa 
aBiriaftaiiB (inn), etc. 
■VarbwaU: ^imai (hurra!). 

\ (instead of c) in many words origlnaUy Greek, as in ; bit ?lfabemi(', 
(academy); pta'Ilif^ (practical); bit arilfimtli'E {arllhmelic) \ bif %iiw't 
(natural pii/oiopby), etc.— Sut: tet G^.irfl'ttfi; bit aJIekii^olit'. 
L (instead of c and qu) in many words originally Latin or French, 
but which have become quite germanised, and are now looked upon as 
altogether German words, as: btr SIBojjfa'l (lawyer) ; iaS SSoSft'tt (tbiciet) 
from the French: le bosquet; b(i« Bofn'l (locality); boB JJu'SIifuin (public); 
Bota'nt (-vacant); btt ajulta'n {■volcano'f, etc.— More especially in words 
ninating in . . . f d, as in : btr ani'fd ; bit ^avti'ftl ; bit glo'^fel 

(Jourijh), pi. bit glc'^ftlii (jfm viords, frequently made use if luilh a de- 
cepii-ve purpose), 
S. (instead of [) in words with the prefixes flo = , SoI = , fli)m = , floiI = , 
Sor=, and also in syllables containing a f-sound followed by t (. . . ft), 
as in : bit .ftupit' (copj) ; bit .RDlonw' (colony) ; btt Jtcmmanba'nt {commander) ; 
btt ,Ro'ii(ial>ltr {eonitable) ; bna Reayi'tt {concert) ; bit .Roirtfpiiiibe'nj {cerreipond- 
ence), etc.; tit Sibafti'! ( didactic j) ; baa eti'ft (edict), etc.— But: ini 
Di'ttiim, because not germanised, etc. — 
Markweil: btt .Raifft' (co^nr), but: baa ISnH (a ^ne reitauranl <w£ere mwlly 

coffee is jcri-ed). 
UOTE. In foreign words which have preserved a foreign pronunciation, 
or certain foreign forms of spelling or inflection, do not use {, but c, as in : 
bit Sampagnt (campaign) ; btc 6ommi'8 {eleri) ; baa Sin")'" (jmelling-boltle) ; btt 
SBtbatlfu't (editor) ; bit Mbitcfi'ua (adjecti-vcs), etc. 

Doubtful Orthography, We find: jrcnjt'tt and Sctlct'vt, n. ; JtaVjtt 

{jiriion in ichooli and uni-verjitiei) and 6a'rc(t, m, ; Jtomittt' and Gumitt', n.; 

.- JlmniMnit' and Simiiagnit', f. ; ciinjt'iittifi^ (concentric) and M^Mt''^tt^.^'&l■, »,vi^^^<J-^ 



fVrite : 






mi^ 



If 
« 



t 
t 



!» 
I. 
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and (Sonceffto^ f. ; J^ongil {council) and ^oncfC, n. ; fTafftfijie'ren {to chuvfj 
claffiflcie'rcn ; itu'rfud {toune qf study) and ^u^rfu^, m. ; finrrctt and wc 
Jtonjunftio'it and donjunctio'ii, €tc., etc. 

From these examples it will be seen that the mode of spelling is fluctD 
between f and Cy and c and ), in many words which originally contaioo 
letter o. The first way is to be preferred, and stronfi^ly reoomma 
in all the words given above, and many others in oommon use 
contain a f or a j-sound and are quite genuanised in speUing 
inflection. (Comp. C. 3.) 

Use also f instead of c in words of Greek origin \i^ich have preserve 
f-sound, as : — Slnefbo'te, fatl^o'Ufd^, Stemx/^xt, ^'xoXt'H, etc. — [Comp 
letter f , L] — ^And write c and cq, as before, in : Sl'cce'nt, 9l'ccufati'», \ 
fitio'n, etc. — 

(instead of niS) as a suffix of nouns, as in : bad (freigntd iment) ; bod ^ 
{burial) ; tod SScrl^dttnid {relation) ; ba« QJmn&'d^tnid {^quest), etc. — 
The prefix ntif • • ., however, remains unchanged, as in : bod SJSi'^erf 
{mLtundcrjtanding), pi. bie SDVi'f txrflanbniffe. 

(instead of f) in bed^lb {therefore); beftoe^en {^bereforcy for this reaifm)\ 
{meanwhile^ <wbiht; bofwever)\ unterbed {meanwhile^ *wJbi/jt); tofd^ ( 
m€tot%tn (wi&f), etc. — 

(instead of ff) in: badfe(b« (/i&f /<?iiff); brtfetten (e^ fir j^jtit); biedfcitt (< 
jttip), etc. 

(instead of ft) in: iDiendtag {Tuesday); ©eBurtdtag {birthday); %^% 
{spring'day\ and other compound nouns in which 6 occurs as a sign 
Genitive and is followed by a t. 

between two vowels, the first one of which is short, as in (affen {to let, to i 
bie Xa^t {cup); trotg beffen {in spite of that); toeffen {wbose)^ etc. — 
I. between two vowels, the first one of which is long, as in : hufftn {tt 

for) ; fd^ief en {to sboot\ etc. 
a. before t, and at the end of words, as in: er tapt {be leames); ifft la\ 

leave) ; gebuf t {atoned for) ; tag {let) ; ber Jtug {Aiss)y etc. — 
(instead of bt) in : ber Xote {a dead man or person) ; tot {dead) ; toten {to 
ber ilotfci^Iag {manslaughter) ; ber Xotengr&bet {granfedigger\ etc. — Comp. 
^ (instead of bt.) 

(instead of b) in : bad 95rot {bread), 

(and never g) in the accented and original Latin combinations : — rtia', tic 
as in martia'lifd^, $atie'nt, m., S^atio'n, f., Xrabitio'ii, f., a»otio'n, etc. 

But write : Ora'gie, 3ngrebie'ngien, etc., e being unaccented. 

1. (instead of tj) after a long vowel, as in : bie ^re'gei (^wriii/ in the sbap 
twisted ring, cracknel) ; bu'gen {to call a person thou), etc. 

2. (instead of (5g and @c) in : bet 3at {c%ar) ; ba« Septet {sceptre), etc. 

3. (instead of ce) regularly at the end of foreign words Mdth €Je; 
pronunciation and terminating in French in ce, and in Latin in tia, 
tium, cius, cium, as in: ba« S3enefi'g, *^*' ' "•'*» ba« ^odpi'j, ^ie 9)?il 
moti'g; bie JDijfere'nj, bie ©ente'ng, bie ^(xl ^en, bie 9lot)i'ge^ bie 91 
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lii'tij, etc. — (But with foreign pronunciation; SRtlianct, !Biflan«, etc.) 
;i. also in words quite germanised, as; bet ffif ji'rf (dhtriet, cireuii) ; bir fia'njt 
'lance); tie Julijd' {^/«f) ; Ut ^Mii')t (polieemaa); iaSZciitco'l {pociil-putal}; 
^» Setji'tt (trin), etc.— But write : Sa'far, bit edfu'r (cciurr, caura) ; bU gftfc, 
(i«lt Selttiild'i, tie gmfu'e {cenionbip), c(iiri''c"l ('0 censure, la miieii;), btr Ee'iitij 
(tne'tn:, bit Qereit'licn {cereaU), iat Solibu't, btr Si'tlumflc'r, bad S^ct'um, etc. 
^. (instead of () in verbs terminating in , , . it'ttn, as ; fabcijit'nit (fo manufac- 

Oure) ; mufijw'Hn ((0 raoi; mujic) ; piiblijie'ten (m pMLh), etc, 

Ifote. In many words wliich originally contained the letter (, the mode of 
^spelling is unsettled and Quctuating between c and j, as in: 3)Itbi)i'ii and 
^KtbUi'n, f. ; bflfl fflfjtpl onif ffltwDt, n. (prejeription, recipe); ^Uriilji'p nni^ 
,_,Ptii«i'p, n. {principle) ; ?|}rDj('nt onJ Sruee'nl, n. (f^r cent.); ^wje'g aW 'JJvoce'g, 

m., etc, — [H«Bd carefully B, Note to letter f, also letter t of B, and General 

Observations on the Spelling of Foreign Words, where additional examples 

are given.] 



Srembtvocter. 
(QeneraZ ObaervationB on the SpelUng of Foreign Worda.) 



I 

^H, With foreign words containing sounds and combinations of sounds 
■tt originally German, THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE regarding their 
orthography is that, their fbreign pronuaoiation being preBerved, also 
the foreign garb of their orthography is retained. 
So, for example, we use : — 

Dt (sounded as in French) in: bit aRemui'ttlt {numoir]); bit %mU'i\t 

(toilet). 
and j (sounded as in French) in: bit fflnga'ge (luggage); bafl Sofli's 
(lodgings) ; bti ®[iiba'rm (a police-officer on horseback) ; tai ®tnit' 
igeaiiti ; a man tf great talent) ; b(t Sngenieu't {engineer); bafl 3oiiviia'l 
{Journal, magazine) ; rangif'tm {to arrange), etc. — But with, derman 

I pronunciation : btr ©tntra't [geaeral); genia'l (blgblj gifted); W 

©minltttt't {geniality, originality), etc. — 
gn (sounded as in French) in: Ixt S^ampa'ailtt {champaign); bie 
Sirfltirttt {lorgnette, e^e-glass), etc. 
H (sounded like English I followed by y) in: baS fflataillo'ii {battalion); 
boa ffli'KatB {billiards); to.t S8il(('t {ticket; note); biv gjofliKu'ii 
{p„stillion), etc. 
n (sounded as in French, hut not quite so nafal) in : bie 31ii,i'nce {grada- 
tion of colours); bua Salii'n {reservoir); b.-r ffltftai'n (refrain); Ut 
fflnbo'n {ray of light; [of a fortification]; radius); 6q9 aJiulonit'll 
{•violoncello), etc. 
. Many foreign words, on the other hand, oom-^oteA tA ^aerosaio. 
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sounds, which might be indicated by Qerman letters, haveMji 
preserved their original orthogpraphy. So w& find : — 

ai (for the sound of 6) in : bie (S^ai'fe (chaise)^ from the French; 
avi and cau (for the sound of o) in; bi« (Sau'ce {sauce) ; ba« 5Bim«(# 

from the French ; 
^ (for the sound of f(^) in: bi« S^auffce' {turnpike-roai)^ from 

French ; 
^ (for the Greek f-sound) in : ber or ba« @]^or {eboir or fi6or«j),fnjin 

Greek ; 
jpl^ (for the sound of f) in : ber ?^i(ofo'rt {philosopher^ from the Gie 
tl^ (for the sound of t) in: ber X^ron (tbrone)^ from the Greek; and 
D (for the German »-sound) in: mole'tt {'vioiet-blue^ adj.), fttm 
French. 
3. Again we find foreign words whioh, bein^ in common 
and composed of German sounds, have become entirely germani 
and wear a German garb; as: bie ^ru'ppe (troops company)^ Frend 
troupe ; bie ©ni'vpe (group\ French : la groupe ; ber 3M«fu'r6 (discourse)^ Fre 
le discours; ber Sefreta'r (secretary)^ French: le secretaire. 

It follows firom the three preceding paragraphs : — ^that it is im; 
sible to reduce the spelling of foreign words to any fixed princi] 
and that there exists at present much uncertainty and inoonsiflti 
respecting the spelling of such words. [Comp. B, Consonants, No 
letter % also 6, letter g, where additional examples are given*] 



(Small Initials \instead of Capitals] and Contractions.) 

USE SMAT.Ti imrTIAIiS:— 

1. With la'oans used as Prepositions, Cox^unotlons» Inde 
Kumerals, and Adverbs, as in : aiigefldftt^ ('*» the face qf) ; infblae (m 
quence qf) ; bel^up {on behalf of) ;— faH* {in case of) ; — tin Bif (^en {a 
little)] ein paar (a few^ some^ some fe<w)\ — atlfangd {in the hegirming), 
{partly) ; elne«teite {on the one part or hand) ; anbemteil6 {on the other p 
hand) ; meinevfeitd {on my part) ; tnorgend {in the morning) ; aBeubtf (i 
evening) ; ^ormlttag* {in the fore-noon) [but : be« 9)?orgen6, be^ 9Cbtn\A, 
SHacftmittag, etc., €ountag«, SWontag^, etc.]; ubev]^aiH>t {in general^ alto^ 
moreover) ; imtertwgd {on the <way) ; l^eiitgutage {now-a^days) ; Beigeiten {in 
betimes) ; bi^tveilen {at times) ; einmat {once) ; gtoeimal {twice) ; Be rganf («/ 
fo^>fiiber {head over heels), etc. 

2. With Nouns used in Verbal-Combinations, in which, by th 
they are strongly accented, and trea^' ' ' rable particles, i.e. are sepa 
from the verb and placed at the ' '^e when used in a prii 
sentence and in a simple tense. ! '^binations are :^-ce^(fit 
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to be right) ; tt'nw(!^t l^oBetl {to be wrong) ; lei'b tl^un {to be sorry) ; tpe'^ tl^utt {to 

-ttr/) ;— f(!^u'(b l^oben or fein (/o ^r in fault) \—^'\\\> fein (/o ^ hostile) \ mir ijl 

•/ngfl, tpo'^l (/ am afraid^ ivell) ; mir ijl no't {it is necessary to me^ I require) ; 

. Jiir ift »e'§e (J am grieved) ; ba0 ijl [(i^a'bc (/i&^/ w /i ^%) ; i(i^ bin toi'tten* (J have 

I mind, I intend) ;— jla'tt^nbcn^ (la'ttl^abett (/o /«^r //^zr^) ; toa'^rnel^men (/o ^r- 

»wi;r) ; tei'inel^men (to take part in, to sympathise ivith) ; u'bcr^anbnel^mett (to 

ncrease) ; l^au'^ftalten {to keep house, to manage) ; a'^tgeben {to pay attention) ; 

yJvti'^Qeben (/o abandon, to expose) ; bra'(j^tiegen (/o lie fallow) ; jujla'tten fommen (/o 

5f qf use, to come in usefully) ; in(la'nb fetgen {to repair, to restore) ; jufla'nbe 

iommen {to accomplish) ; imjli'd^ taffcn {to leave in the lurch), etc.— (St l^dit l^aud; 

f< tfi mir guflatten gefommen; ed M ixbtrl^anbgenommen ; e^ ifl mir juteit getocrben. 

[But : @r Icj^i feincn Xeil an mir, etc. 

8. With Pronouns and Numerals, as:— {emaub, niemanb, Jeber, feiner, 
finer, ber eine, ber anbere, man ; — etlid^e {some), einige, eingelue, manege, »ieU, oMt, af(e«, 
ettDOi, ni(S^t«, beibe ; — tie (al(e) anbem, ba« (a((e0) anbrc, bie (afle) iibrigen, ba« (af(e«) 
iibrige, ba« meijie, ber (bad) ndmti(j^e, ber erjie, ber letgte, ber gweite, ber nd^jie; ber 
erjle Bejle, ein ieglid^er, etc. 

But : — Use Capital Initials (as before) : — 

(a) with Ordinal Numerals and Adjectives preceded by the definite 

article and used in apposition to a proper noun» as : Sriebric^ 

ber 3tt)eite ; J^arl ber @roJe, etc. 

{b) With Pronouns and Adjectives in titles, as:— @e. 9)?aiefldt ber 

J^Cttig; ba« J^aiferU(J^e SoUamt {the Imperial Custom-House) \ ber 

©irflid^e ©el^eimrat »on ^umbolbt {the Privy Councillor von Humboldt), 

{e) With Pronouns used in addressing persons, more especially 

in letters, as: — @ie geniegen mein ))c((ed SSertrauen; toir gtauben 3l^nen 

afled ; bad ^au« 3^rer (Sltem tear mir ftetd geoffnet ; i^ toifi ibir batb mel^r 

baocn ergdl^len ; |letd Bleibe id^ l£)ein l£)id^ (iebenber @c]^n ^einrid^; etc. 

4. In Adjectival and Adverbial Clauses, as : — grog uiib fCein {grown up 

people and children) ; arm unb reid^ {poor and rich people) ; alt unb {ung, buvd^ birf 

uttb bunn ; — am be)len, fiir« erfte, Bei toeitem {by far) ; auf« beutU(!^jle, im attgemeitien, 

im gangen, im folgenben, im ttjefentli(i^en {essentially, in all essential points) ; \)on 

neuem, \)or furgem, im »orau« {beforehand) ; »on »orne, ol^ne ttjeitered, um ein Mxh^U 

U^ed, etc. — and also in idiomatic phrases, such as: — @r giel^ ben furgem 

babei {he is the loser by it) ; id^ wiU Si^nen Sl&re Unarten gugute l^alten (J will bear 

with your rudeness ; I will excuse your incivilities) ; ber 3unge ijat @ie gum be(len 

{the boy amuses himself at your expense) ; id) JoiK ed Sl^nett guliebe tl^un {I will do 

it to please you), etc, 

E. SetU^un^ bet SBdrter fit @Ubett» 

(Division of Words into Syllables.) 

1. When part of a German word has to be separated from the rest in order 
to be carried on- to the next line, the division into Syllables is made as we 
would naturally deliver them whilst pronouncing the word ver'>j sVqnrV^ -wA 
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distinctly. The compound letters: ^, cf/ M/ |>f/ ipl^, f(&# f<>f fifi>i 
and t), should, as a rule, not be separated. [For exceptions see § a of ii 
chapter.] Examples :— nul^m, bie^fcr, @omne, SRut^ter, 9)!?it$tag, bnuiuxl, 8i 
2Betjter?0la«, funf^te, amfer, SBed^^fel, J&offmung, ^offfnumgen, gin^ger, fewg^foiii 
— ^rfiid^, ^dfen, ®t4.'bte, Hospfen, Dr4]^<gta*i)^ie, Id^fd^n, au«*fi)re*cjfli, U 
\^\u%vei, ^o^i^ar, fto^tgeti, ^^re. 

2. The syllables forming the constituent parts of Compound Words shoi 
not be broken up, and the principal rule, as expressed above, cannot ali; 
be applied to them. Examples: ^imeiit; l^iec^anf, l^er^ein, barium, tDatssm, vcu 
voIUen^bcn, Smter^ef^e, 9Wi4cosffo^>, at^mo^fp^rc, ®d§>ifpsfa]^rt*^ ^(^mmnuKMi 
ge^mitt^lici^, %\&i'^xA, bi^^pu^tie^un, IDid^po^utuon, be^ob^a^^en, ottf^fit^ 

* But write < @(!^if al^rt ' and ' ^d^ioimmeifter ' when no separation takes plia 

F. £)er ftpofhroipl^^ (The Aposfxoplie.) 



1. The Apostrophe is more especially used for indicating the suppitssio 
certain letters in poetry and in the language of every-day life, as in Eng 
Examples : 3(1^ tieb' bi(i^ ; ©te^ auf I Sie ge^t '6 ? @o ift 'd ce^t ; @elb ^ 
nid^t. 

2. Contractions of prepositions and articles are used without the i 
strophe, as: am, beim, unterm, and, \x^A^ {um. 

3. The Apostrophe is abolished before the tnfleotions indiestisc 
Qenitive relation of proper names, as : (Sicerod ^tttfe ; S<&ittetf @fb' 
$omer0 3(iad; Stitgend ©eburtdtag; ^amburgd ^anbel; ^o)}]^iend Sl^ntltc 
@intt>o]^net ^redlaud. 

4. Family names, however, terminating in ^ or g, the genitii 
which cannot be formed by adding ^, require an Apostrophe to be pi 
after them for indicating the Genitive relatioui as : ^emopi^enea* diebcn * 
8uife. ' 
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: INDEX 

TO THE GRAMMATICAL RULES AND IDIOMATIC RENDERINGS. 



A. 

;a or an preceded by *not*, how to 
" render, S. ia6, N. 12. The nu- 
* meral *a' not translated before 

hundred or thousand, S. 132, N. 10. 
a fipreat deal, how to render, S. 65, 

N. 3 and S. 779 N. 3. an hour, 

how to render, S. 235, N. 10. a 

month, how to render, S. 167, N. 

24, 
about, to be, rendered by m SBegriff 

fein or toof(en; S. 6, N. 4. 
Abstract nouns, their formation 

from Infinitives of verbs, S. 11, 

N.7. 

Ac^ectives. Used as nouns, S. 34, 
N. I. National adjectives require a 
small initial, S. loi, N. i. Adjec- 
tives and all parts qualifying nouns 
must be placed before them, S. 128, 
N. II. The formation of their su- 
perlative used predicativeiy, S. 120, 
N. 14. 

Adverbs. Their position in Impera- 
tive clauses, S. 68, N. 2. Must not 
precede the verb or copula when 
the subject stands before them, S. 
102, N. 30. Formation of the rela- 
tive superlative of Adverbs, S. 183, 
N, 24. 

all in connection with a possess, adj. 
pron. and a noun in the sing, num- 
ber, how to render, S. 157, N. 20. 
jiii of us (tbeniy you)^ S. 74, N. 3, 
how to render. 

Apposition, the, its agreement, S. 
53» N. 9. 

Articles, the, and other determinative 
words repeated, S. 10, N. 9, Their 
position in connection with adject- 
ives and adverbs, S. 28, N. 9. The 
Definite Article. Before nouns 
representing a whole class, and 
before abstract nouns, S. 3, N. 2. 
Before nouns of persons preceded 



by an adjective or a common name, 
S . I o, N. 2 . Used to mark the Gen ., 
Dat., and Ace. of proper names, S. 
25, N. 5. Used in stating the price 
of goods, S. 33, N. 7. Used before 
objects individualised or singled out, 
S. 40, N, 9. Used instead of Possess. 
Adj. Pronouns, S. 43, N. 9, A and 
J5. The Indefinite Article. 
Not expressed before nouns de- 
noting professions, etc., S. 14, N. 2. 
How to render when preceded by 
*not', S. 126, N. 12. 

as, conj., = //«f^, how to render, S. 
41, N. 6. « according to, how to 
render, S. 74, N, 6. 

ask (to), how to render, S. 132, N. 23. 

at = at the bouse ofy how to render, S. 
1 5 3 , N. 1 5 . at home, how to render, 
S. 63, N. 8. at the rate of, how to 
render, S. 235, N. 9. 

Attributive construction, S. 7, N. 
3 ; S. 48, N. 6. 

ailf, prep., « ifiy before names of 
Islands, S. 46, N. 6. 

Auxiliary verbs of tense, often 
omitted in subordinate clauses, S. 
52, N. 8. 

B. 

be, to, rendered by miiiTen, S. 62, 

XN • 4* 

beginning with, rendered by t)on . . • 
an, S. 102, N. 4. 

Ueibett, conjugated with fein, S. 98, 
N. 5. 

but, rendered by fonbem after a nega- 
tive, S. 6, N. 10. 

by, ^rt^,f=^ through, burd&, S. 59, N. 
1 3. In connection with the Passive 
Voice, rendered by »ou, S. 106, N. 
23. 

both • • • and, fcM)ol^( • • • aid aud^, 
S. 59, N.ii. 
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C. 

Capital Initial, when required for 
pronouns, S. 69, N. 2. 

care, to take care of, S. 91, N. 7. 

cause (to) how to render, S. 73, N. i. 

Collective nouns in the Singular re- 
quire the verb to agree with them 
in the Singular, S. 107, N. 13. 

Colon, the, its use, S. 36, N. 3. 

Comma^ the, not used to enclose 
adverbial clauses, etc., S. 15, N. 3. 

command, to, how to render, S. 73, 
N. I, 

Compound expressions, their im- 
portance, S. 33, N. 4. 

Compound forms with auxiliary and 
Present Participle or *to do' and 
Infinitive, how to render into Ger- 
man, S. 32, N. II. 

Compound Noims. Their impor- 
tance, S. 33, N. 4 ; their formation, 
S. 36, N. 7, ji and B, and S. 76, N. 
22, jly By C and D; their Gender, 
S. 36, N. 7, C; compound nouns 
which have the last component in 
common are connected with hy- 
phens, S. 71, N. 2. 

Conditional Mood, the, its use, App. 
§§ 36 and 37. 

Coiijunctive Mood, the, its use, App. 
§§ 26-35. 

Construction. Principal and Co- 
ordinate Clauses, App. §§ 1-12, 
Inverted Construction, App. §§13- 
15. Subordinate Clauses, App. §§ 
16-24. 

Construction. Inverted after quota- 
tions, S. 32, N. 5. Attributive con- 
struction, S. 7, N. 3, ^ ; S. 48, N. 6. 
Position of adverbs in Imperative 
Clauses, S. 68, N. 2. 

Copula, the, not to be omitted, S. 
27, N. 7. The Copula must follow 
the Subject when the latter begins 
the principal clause, S. 5, N. 2. 

copy, noun, how to render, S. 132, 
N. 17. 

D. 

ba, adv. in combination with a prep, 
governing the Dat. or Ace, S. 4, 
N. 5, B. T'a, conj., denotes lo- 
gical cause, used for rendering * as ' 
and * since ', S. 30, N. 4. ^(i, adv., 
in connection with a prep., required 



in the principal clause vbea 
and adjectives governing a ra 
are followed by a subordiiutei 
S. 87, N. 6. 

Definite Article, the. When tod 
repeated, S. 10, N. 9. Its poaa 
in connection with adjectiwsa 
adverbs, S. 28, N. 9. Before me 
representing a whole dass, s 
before abstract nouns S. 3, X.i 
Before names of persons prenk 
by an adj. or a common iuiDe,S 
10, N. 2. Used to mark tbeGa. 
Dat., and Ace. of proper names, S 
as, N. 5. Used in stating the pric 
of goods, S. 33, N. 7. Usedbcliii 
objects individualised or singledwi 
S. 40, N. 9. Used instead of PossB 
Adj. Pronouns, S. 43, N. 9, Atail 

Demonstrative Pronoun, follow 
by a relat. pron., how to render,! 
8, N. I. 

btt and bie must be used as pit 
pronouns in reference to a peisoi 
pron. of the ist and and pers.sii 
and pi., 'and also in reference 
the pers. pron. of the 3rd person 
(<Sie), S. 78, N. 7. 

do, used in sentences of entra 
rendered by bod^, S. 92, N. 9. 

D0C9, adv., « « do ' in sentences of 
treaty, S. 92, N. 9. 



ttf suflBx, used to form names of n 
persons from names of count 
andplaces, S. 157, N. ^. 

etttrntiett, requires the prep, w 

27, N. 4. 

ettoa^lett, requires the prep, jo 

27> ^« 4» 
ed. Used as grammatical Objec 
principal clauses, S. 51, N. 
Used as grammatical Subject 
104, N. 19. 

F. 

fiBU5t, the, how to render, S. 115, 1 
fond (to be — of), how to rendei 

20, N. 2. 
for, rendered by feit in sentences 

pressing the duration of an ac 

up to the time of speaking, S. 

N. 17. 
for y^-'— S. 166, N. 10. 
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Irom, referring to time and place, 

how to render, S. 102, N. 4. 
tUll o^ how to render, S. 74, N. 14. 

G. 

gel^ett, always construed with fein, S. 

29, N. 3. 
®emaf^lin, wife, consort, S. loi, 

N. 5. 

Genitive, the, of a proper noun 
stands generally before the govern- 
ing noun, S. 14, N. 3. 

gentdemaa, how to render, S. 88, 
N. 2. 

aettt(e), adv., denotes liking, S. 20, 
N. 2. 

Oerund, the. How to render, S. i, 
N. 3; S. 34, N. 10. Preceded by 
a possess, adj. and a prep., how to 
render, S. 161, N. 21. 

giebt (e«)=the matter is, S. 63, N. 
9; = there is, there are, S, 82, 

N.7. 
go, to, how to render when = to travel, 

etc., S. 233, N. 4. 
going (to be — to), how to render, 

S. 67, N. 2. 

H. 

i^afet, not used in the pi., S. 22, 
N. I. 

bave, to, rendered by mfiffen, S. 62, 
N. 4. 

head=$au))t in elevated diction, S. 
127, N. 8. 

home and at borne, how to render, 
S. 63, N. 8. 

Hyphens required to show the con- 
nection between compound nouns 
that have the last part in common, 
S. 71, N. 2. 

I. 

I, should, if possible, not begin the 
sentence, S. 115, N. i. 

H rendered by loenn. S. 64, N. 12. 

3ftt, formerly used in addressing per- 
sons of the lower ranks of society, 
S. 137, N. 2. 

in, prep., how to render before names 
of islands, S. 46, N. 6. 

Indefinite Article, the. When to 
be repeated, S. 10, N. 9. Its posi- 
tion in connection with adjectives 
and adverbs, S. 28, N. 9. Not ex- 

VOL. IV. 



pressed before nouns denoting pro- 
fessions, etc., S. 14, N. 2. How to 
render when preceded by *not*, 
S. 126, N. 12. 

ittbettt , conj., used for rendering the 
Participle in -ing in adverbial clauses 
of manner, S. iii, N. 6, 

Indicative Mood, the, its use, App. 
§§ 25 and 35. 

Infinitive, the. With an Accusative, 
how to render, S. 57, N. 14. When 
used without the preposition ^n, S. 
78, N. 14. Forms abstract nouns, 
S. II, N. 7. 

Inverted Construction. When to 
be used, App. §§ 1 3-15. Used after 
quotations, S. 32, N. 5. 

Imperfect, the, its use, S. loi, N. 22. 

it, dependent on a prep., how to 
render, S. 4, N. 5, B, 

J. 
3efll« (S^tifttt^, its declension, S. 
141, N. 9. 

K. 

f eitt, the general translation for * not 
a', S. 126, N. 12. 

L. 

laffftt, to order, to command, to 
cause, S. 73, N. i. 

lel^teit, to teach, requires two accu- 
satives, S. 42, N. 4, and S. 43, N. 10. 

like, to, how to render, S. 20, N. 2. 

live, to, how to render, S. 116, N. 17. 

M. 

tttdci^ett, requires the prep, gu, S. 27, 
N. 4, and S. 102, N. 13. 

man = human being, how to render, 
S. 134, N. 9. 

ttiatt, pron. With the Active Voice 
instead of Eng. Passive Voice, S. 4, 
N. 4. 9Wan, indef. pron., used to 
render the Eng. *you' used in a 
general sense, S. 92, N. 5, also S. 
134, N. 4. 

!)9^atf , fcie, its inflection, S. 58, N. 3. 

matter, the — is, ed giebt, S. 63, N. 9. 

tttj^aett, auxiL v. of mood, S. 20, 

Ulilffeit » to be and to have, followed 
by the infinitive of another verb^ 
S. 62, N, 4. 
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na^, prep. -to, S. 72, N. 4. 

Names of male persons and inha- 
bitants of countries and places made 
by the suffix er, S. 1 57, N. 4. Proper 
Names, their declension, S.65, N. i. 

National adjectives, require a small 
initial, S. loi, N. i. 

not a=no, S. 126, N. 12. 

Nouns. Compound Nouns, their im- 
portance, S. 33, N. 5. Formation 
of Compound Nouns, S. 36, N. 7, 
and S. 76, N. 22. Nouns must be 
preceded by the parts qualifying 
them, S. 128, N. 11. Abstract 
Nouns made from the Infinitives of 
verbs, S. 11, N. 7. Collective 
Nouns in the Sing, require the verb 
to agree with them in the Sing., 
S. 107, N. 13. 

Number. Use the Sing, number in 
connection with a Collective Noun 
in the Sin^., S. 107, N. 13. 

O. 

Object, the grammatical, in a principal 
clause, followed by a subordinate 
clause, or a supine, S. 51, N. 13. 

on. On the contrary, how to render, 
S. 66, N. 16. To be on the point of, 
rendered by toottcn, S. 67, N. 2. 

one, not translated after an adj. or 
a pron., S. 67, N. 3. 

one, numeral, not translated before 
hundred and thousand, S. 132, N. 10. 

one day, how to render, S. 19, N. 2. 

only, adv., how to render, S. 109, 

N. 5. 
order, to, how to render, S. 73, N. i. 
ought, how to render, S. 64, N. 5. 

P. 

Participles, the. Participles used 
attributively must be inflected, S. 
7, N. 3, B, The Past (or Per- 
fect) Participle. As a rule pre- 
cedes the qualifled noun, S. 7, N. 
3, A. Rendered by a relat. clause, 
S. 7, N. 3, -B. Rendered by the 
attributive construction, S. 7, N. 3, 
and S. 48, N. 6. Used elliptically 
to denote state or condition, S. 102, 
N. 3. The Present Participle. 
The English — qualifying a preced- 
ing noun, turned into a relat. clause. 



S. 16, N. 4. How to renderite 
it denotes a logical cause, S. jo, 
N. 4. Rendered by the attribo- 
tive construction, S. 48, N. 6. Used 
adverbially to denote maimer or 
state, S. 53, N. 13. How to render 
when used in adverbial clauses of 
time, S. 55, N. i. The — in-i„ 
adverbial clauses of manner, na- 
dered by the conj. inbem and a finite 
verb, S. I r r, N. 6. 

Passive Voice, the. Its formatioi 
in German, S. a, N. i. Howto 
recognise, S. a, N. i. Rcndeitd 
into German by a reflective vert), or 
the pron. mun with the acti?e voice, 
S. 4, N. 4. 

people, how to render, S. i34,N.4. 

Perfect, the. Its use, S. 48, N. 1, 
The Eng. Perfect rendered by the 
Present in German, S. 145, N. 17. 

Person, the, for whose benefit a 
action is done, must, as a rule, be 
indicated in German, S. 130, N. w. 

Personal Pponoun, the. In the 
Dat. case, used to indicate the Pos- 
sessor, S. 43, N. 9, B, Used to 
indicate the person for whose benefit 
an action is performed, S. 58, N. 
8. Personal and ptossessive pro- 
nouns require a capital initial ia 
lettei*s, S. 69, N. 3. 

9>futtb, bad, one £, Engl., never takes 
the mark of the plural, S. 58, N. 3. 

Possessive Affective Pronoun, 
the. When repeated in German, 
S. 10, N. 9. How to render into 
German, S. 43, N. 9, ^ and B. 

pound, how to render, S. 58, N. 3. 

Predicate, the. Copula or Verb, must 
follow the Subject when it begins 
the clause, S. 5, N. 2. The fonM- 
tion of the Superlatives of adjec- 
tives used predicatively, S. 120, 
N. 14. 

Present Tense, the German, used tc 
express duration up to the time ol 
speaking, where the Engl, use the 
Perfect, S. i45» N. 17. 

Principal Clauses. Their con* 
struction, App. §§ i-ra. 

progress, noun, how to render, S 
132, N. I. 

Proper names, when not inflecte4 
S. 65, N. I. 



. jIi the rate ef, haw to render, 

"35, N. 9. 

lative ClauaeB, rendered by the 

IfcttributLve construction, S. +8, N. 6. 

latlve Pronoun, the. Follows, 

s a rule, its antecedent, S. ij, N. 

Bj. Must not be omitted in German, 

mS. ifi, N. lo. Etr and bit must be 

Rnsed in reference to a preceding 

W|>ersonal pronoun, S. 78, N. 7, 



Boiolar, how to render, S. 138, N. i. 

?tin, auxiliary, its use, S. 29, N. j. 
fit, as a transl. of the Eng. prep. 
/or in sentences which express a 
duration of an action up to the 
time of speaking, S. 145, N. 17. 
fo, eonj. When required in the begin- 
ning of principal clauses, S. 37, N. 8. 

verb, rendered by tS, baS, tioS, S. 
112, N.13. 

fsUen, expresses assertion, S. 54, N. 
13; = ought, S. 64, N. 5. 

®t., abbreviation oi Sanct,, its deri- 
vation, S. loj, N. 33. 

Bultjeot, the. Must be followed by the 

I Copula or the Verb when It begins 
the principal clause, S. 5, N. 3. Its 
position in subordinate clauses, S. 
66, N. 15. Not to be omitted, S. 
a?, N. 7. The grammatical subject 
in the form of the pron. r6, 5. 104, 
N. .9. 
rtgunetivB Mood, the. Its use, 
App. H 36-35. 
Buborddnato Clauses. Their con- 
struction, App. tjk 16-34. 
Superlative, the, of an adjective 
used predicatively is generally pre- 
ceded by am, S. 130, N. 14. How 
to form the relat. Superlative of 
adverbs, S. 1B3, N. 24. 
Supine, the. Explanation and use, 
S. I, N. 2. Formation of the Su- 
pine Present, S. i, N. 1. Used for 
rendering the Eng. Gerund pre- 
ceded by a preposition, S. i, N. 3, 
Kxpresses purpose, S. 19, N. 7. 
Used for rendering the Eng. Ge- 
rund governed by a noun or a verb, 
S. 34, N. 10. Used in connection 
with the verb It^rtn, S- 43, N. 10. 



Suppoae.I, in interrogative sentences, 
rendered by 1»dW, S. 9!, N. 3, 

T. 

T-ake, to. How to render, S. 3, N, 
8. 7b take care of, how to render, 
S. 9(,N.7. 

teach, to, how to render, S. 4a, N. 4, 
andS. 43, N. 10. 

that, them, those, dependent on a 
prep., how to render, S. 4, N. 5, B. 

that and tfiOHa, followed by a relat. 
pron., cannot be rendered by the 
adv. bn in connection with a pre- 
ceding preposition, S. 8, N. t. 

that = in order that, how lo render, 
S. rB3, N. 6. 

there ia and There are, rendered 
by rd git6t, S. 83, N. 7. 

they, used in an indefinite sense, ren- 
dered by man, S. : 34, N. 4. 

think, to, how to render, S. 64, 
N. It. 

to = in order to, how to render, S. 19, 

to, prep., how to render, S. 73, N. 4. 
trust, to, anything to a person, S. 91, 



V. 

Verb, the. Agieement of verbs with 
collective nouns, S.6g,N. 17. Aux- 
iliary of tense often omitted in 
subordinate clauses, S. 53, N. S. 
The verb or copula must follow 
the subject, when the latter begins 
the Principal Clause, S. 5, N. 2. 

"Verbal, the, in -ing, how to render, 
S, i,N. 3; S. 34, N. 10. 

very, rendered by the Superl, of the 
auv.l,oc^,S.i6i,N.3. 



N. II 



I, rendered by Woflcn, S. 63, 



Was. When required as a relat. 
pron., S. 3, N. 7. Used in refer- 
ence to a preceding whole clause, 
asatransl. of 'which', S. 33, N, 8. 

we, in an indefinite sense, rendered by 
ma.,, S. 134, N. 4. 

tv erbeit, conjugated with tjciit, 5 . ^& ,^ -v 



It 



27,S 



INDEX. 
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what sort o^ how to render, S. 63, 

N. a. 
when. Rendered by al^, S. 4, N. 2. 

Rendered by »enn, S. 18, N. 6. 

Rendered by too, S. 131, N. 4. 
where, rendered by too, S. 131, N. 4. 
which, rendered by toad, S. 33, N. 8. 
wife, how to render, S. loi, N. 5. 
wish, to, rendered by tooUen, S. 63, 

N. 10. 
t9p, relat. conj., its use, S. 131, N. 4. 
t9pl^l«I suppose, S. 92, N. 3. 
tppfiett. Expresses <wuIj and *want, 

S. 63, N. 10. — « to be going, to be 

on the point, S. 67, N. 2, — = to be 

about, S. 6, N. 4. 



wonder^ to, how to render, S 
N. If. 

9»prt, haa, double pL, S. 7, N. 
worth remembering, how ton 

S. 157, N. 32. 

Y. 

you. Used in a general sense 
dered by man, S. 92, N. 5. 
rendered by 3if)t, S. 137, N. 2, 



}tt, prep. Required with verl 
noting choosing, appointing 
S. 27, N. 4, and S. 102, N. i 






I 
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The End. 



LANGE'S GERMAN COURSE 

CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS : — 

THIRD EDITION, with the German spelline revised to meet the requirements of 
the German Government Regulations of 1880. 

THE GERMANS AT HOME; A Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, with an Appendix^ containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar^ and a Synopsis of the changes the German spelling has 
undergone through the Government Regulations of 1880. 

[Price 25, 6d, 



SECOND EDITION, carefully revised. 

THE GERMAN MANUAL ; A German Grammar, A Reading-book, 

and A Handbook of Conversation in German, [Price 7 j. dd. 

'The German Manual' is intended to follow 'The Germans At Home.* It con- 
tains, besides a complete Grammar, a series of interesting anecdotes, stories, fables, 
letters, and conversations arranged in progressive order, and finishes with a German 
riay, and Franz Hoffman's well written and highly interesting story of * Beethoven,* 
especially adapted for this work. It offers great advantages for self-instruction, and 
will be very useful to persons who, having a certain knowledge of German, desire to 
obtain fluency in speaking and writing the language. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, in two Parts. 
Part I, Accidence; Part H, Syntax. With an Appendix, compre- 
hending: — 



I. The Declension of German Nouns. 
II. Essentials of Construction. 
III. Essentials of Word-building. 



IV. The Use and Signification of the 

Auxiliary Verbs of Mood. 
V. On Punctuation. [Price JJ. 6^. 



The ' Grammar ' forms the first part of the ' Geiman Manual ' and, in this separate 
fonn, is intended for the use of students who wish to make themselves acquainted with 
German Grammar chiefly for the purpose of being able to read German books. It is 
divided into paragraphs, and will commend itself as a text-book to the notice of 
teachers who, in pursuing the study of German Literature with their pupils, require a 
Grammar in a concise form for reference and study. 



THIRD EDITION, with the German spelling revised to meet the requirements of the 

German Government Regulations of x88o. 

GERMAN COMPOSITION ; A Theoretical and Practical Guide to 
the art of Translating English Prose into German; with an Appendix 
containing, among other matters, a Synopsis of the changes the 
German spelling has undergone through the Government Regula- 
tions of 1880. [Price 4^. dd, 
\A Key to the above, price 5J. Just Published^ 

The book has been arranged so that it may be used with advantage by students 
who do not possess the author's other works. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE CHANGES THE GERMAN SPELLING HAS UNDER- 
GONE THROUGH THE GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS OF 1880; a 
concise and easy Guide for English students of German desirous of adopting the 
new official German spelling. Reprinted from * German Composition.* 

[Price 6rf. 

[Any one of the preceding books, being oomplete in itself, may be used 
independently of any other book in the Series, according to the recijiis^- 
ments of the student.] 
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'The works bear evidence of remarkable painstaking, great 
teaching power, and a thorough iinderstandiiis of the art of teaeh* 
ing. — Dr. Karl Dammann, Lecturer on the German Language and Literar 
tttre at the Mason Science College^ Queet^i College^ and the Midland huHttU, 
Birmmgham, 

'The Germans at Home.' 

* The author is a practical teacher, and we are glad to recommend his 
work as likely to reduce, as far as possible, the inevitable difficulties to be 
encountered in the first study of. a foreign language. Happy boys and girls 
of the present day, if they only knew their own blessings ! ' 

Journal t^Bduea^tm. 

* " The Germans at Home " consists of forty conversations, intended to 
illustrate one day out of the life of a German family at homCy as its name 
implies. The result is a decided improvement upon the run of books of 
this class. The interest of the student is sustained throughout, and every- 
thing is done in fact, which can be done to create a royal road to a know- 
ledge of German.* Manctester Courier, 

' '* The Germans at Home " is an excellent book, and is likely to be ex- 
tensively used.' Schoolmaster, 

* The traits called " new *' in this Course are thus defined by the author. 
" First the Facts, and then the Theory, the Laws and the Inferences." 
" The Germans at Home " (printed in Roman characters) contains forty 
conversations, all connected, so as " to illustrate one day out of the life of a 
German family at home." The themes are German, the idioms are modem, 
and the " variations " that follow the conversations seem likely to be 
useful* Atbenxum, 



* A Grammar of the German Language.' 

* The author has obviously studied to make as clear as possible the arrange- 
ment of his materials, and the printer has aided that endeavour.' 

-^tJbemBum, 

* The Grammar is a good one.' Schoolmaster, 
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lANGE'S GERMAN COURSE. 3 

'The Germans at Home' and 'The German 
Manual.* 

' Instead of wearying the unhappy student with learning a lot of dry and 
idxborate technicalities of accidence and syntax at the outset, Mr. Lange 
■nwith conversations — forty in number, each lllustraiive of one day 
It of the life of a German family at home— and very soon lands hira " in 
Kjias res " by the aid of interlinear translation, by the means of which he 
a gain a knowledge of the idioms and peculiarities of structure of the 
language, while he is at the same time acquiring a knowledge of the theory 
f the language, i.e. of its accidence and syntax. Thus we get in Mr. 
s system the facts first, and then proceed to the theory, laws, and 
f inferences — first the life and spirit, then the form and body in which they 
are clothed. Only those who have themselves learnt and taught (or tried 
to learn and teach) German, can thoroughly appreciate the advantages of 
this plan, which avails itself of the two leading principles which underlie all 
learning, and ought to form the basis of all teaching, vi^i. the principles of 
imitation and of variation. When we remember the long and weary hours 
spent by ourselves in learning German, we envy Mr. Lange's pupils, and 
those who have the chance of using his books.' Manchcittr Critic. 

I' Mr. Lange's " German Course " is thoroughly trustworthy and useful.' 
Glajgow Niwi. 
' Herr Lange has worked out his principle most successfully.' 
I Edinburgh Daily RmK<ai, 

tar 



'The German Manual.' 



'This Is a very elaborate work. It contains an amount of matter 

Puiiusually great, and of unquestionable excellence. If not mu/lum in 

t least multum in una. The bigness of the book is largely due 

to the fact that the author has amalgamated with this volume the entire 

grammar, which is also published in a separate form. The grammar is 

a good one ; but the special feature of the " German Manual " consists 

s comprehensiveness, which will be apparent from the following sum- 

f of its contents: — Part I. Accidence. Part II. Syntax. Part 111. 

I Interlinear Translation. Part IV. German for Translation into English. 

I Part V. Notes and Helpful Hints. Part VI. English Version of Part IV. 

I for Re-trans! ation. By an ingenious system of adaptation, the six parts 

i proceeded with simultaneously. Thus every part throwing 

t upon the rest, and the student having to deal with the same passages 

?r again, the process of mental assimilation is likely to be 

l.rendered more real and rapid. When we add that the book c 

■humorous comedy and an excellent life of Beethoven, our readers 
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acknowledge that Herr Lange has provided that variety which is proverbi- 
ally charming. From the conspicuous absence of the namby-pamby 
element — unfortunately too common in translation exercises — as well as 
from the general excellence of the work, it may be confidently recom- 
mended, especially for the use of adult students.' Schoolmaster, 
* Herr Lange*s method is excellent for simplicity and clearness.' 

Saturday Review, 



* German Composition/ 

* Having used H. Lange's Composition for about a couple of years with 
my advanced pupils, I am in a position to state that it has more than 
answered the very favourable expectations I had formed on a first perusal 
of the work. To my mind its chief recommendations are : — 

ist. It may safely be put into the hands of learners at an earlier stage 
than most works of this class. 

2nd. The judicious manner in which the exercises have been graduated, 
and the careful elucidation of all grammatical difficulties. 

3rd, The admirable rendering of English idioms into their German 
equivalents.' — JoaU J. T. Jackson, Lecturer on Modem Languages and 
Philology at the Lancashire Independent College, arid the Wesleyan Collegey 
Didsbury. 

* After a very careful perusal of " Hermann Lange's German Compo- 
sition," I have no hesitation to say that it seems to me to be the best book 
of that kind, — not only with regard to the choice of good extracts from 
modem English authors, but also in respect to the thoroughness and correct- 
ness of the Notes. I shall find it exceedingly useful with my pupils for the 
Army and Civil Service Examinations.* — Theodore H. Dittel London 
Tutor to Students preparing for the Army and Civil Service Examinations, 

* I prefer the book to all others on German Composition.' Ernest 

R. Morgan, London, 

* We begin with simple stories of two or three sentences each and so 
fully annotated that they may be read off into German by a pupil who 
knows his first accidence, and ascend by easy gradients to Sir Walter Scott 
and Macaulay. 

It is throughout a careftd, accurate, and scholarly piece of work.' 

Journal of Education, 
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\ INDEX 

ro THE GRAMMATICAL RULES AND IDIOMATIC RENDERINGS. 



A. 

A or an preceded by *not*, how to 

* render, S. 136, N. la. The nu- 

^ meral *a' not translated before 

hundred or thousand, S. 133, N. 10. 

a great deal, how to render, S. 65, 

N. 3 and S. 77, N, 3, an hour, 

how to render, S. 335, N. 10. a 

month, how to render, S. 167, N. 

34. 

about, to be, rendered by im SBcgriff 
fein or tDoHen, S. 6, N. 4. 

Abstract nouns, their formation 
from Infinitives of verbs, S. 11, 
N.7. 

Adyeotives. Used as nouns, S. 34f 
N. I. National adjectives require a 
small initial, S. loi, N. i. Adjec- 
tives and all parts qualifying nouns 
must be placed before them, S. 138, 
N. II. The formation of their su- 
perlative used predicatively, S. i3o, 
N. 14. 

Adverbs. Their position in Impera- 
tive clauses, S. 68, N. 3. Must not 
precede the verb or copula when 
the subject stands before them, S. 
103, N. 30, Formation of the rela- 
tive superlative of Adverbs, S. 183, 
N. 34. 

all in connection with a possess, adj. 
pron. and a noun in the sing, num- 
ber, how to render, S. 157, N, 30, 
All of us (thenty you)y S. 74, N. 3, 
how to render. 

Apposition, the, its agreement, S. 
53, N. 9. 

Articles, the, and other determinative 
words repeated, S. 10, N. 9, Their 
position in connection with adject- 
ives and adverbs, S. 38, N. 9. The 
Definite Article. Before nouns 
representing a whole class, and 
before abstract nouns, S. 3, N. 3. 
Before nouns of persons preceded 



by an adjective or a common name, 
S. 10, N. 3. Used to mark the Gen., 
Dat., and Ace. of proper names, S. 
35, N. 5. Used in stating the price 
of goods, S. 33, N. 7. Used before 
objects individualised or singled out, 
S. 40, N. 9, Used instead of Possess. 
Adj. Pronouns, S. 43, N. 9, A and 
B. The Indefinite Article. 
Not expressed before nouns de- 
noting professions, etc., S. 14, N. 3. 
How to render when preceded by 
*not', S. 136, N. 13. 

as, conj., = j/»f^, how to render, S. 
41, N. 6. = according to, how to 
render, S. 74, N. 6. 

ask (to), how to render, S. 133, N. 33. 

at = at the bouse qf, how to render, S. 
1 5 3, N. 1 5 . at home^ how to render, 
S. 63, N. 8. at the rate of, how to 
render, S. 335, N. 9. 

Attributive construction, S. 7, N. 
3 ; S. 48, N. 6. 

auf, prep., = irii before names of 
Islands, S. 46, N. 6. 

Auxiliary verbs of tense, often 
omitted in subordinate clauses, S. 
53, N. 8. 

B. 

be, to, rendered by mufien, S. 63, 
N. 4. 

beginning with, rendered by tji^n . . . 
an, S. 103, N. 4. 

bleibett, conjugated with fein, S. 98, 
N. 5. 

but, rendered by fonbem after a nega- 
tive, S. 6, N, 10, 

by, prep,,'^ through, Inxdi, S. 59, N. 
13. In connection with the Passive 
Voice, rendered by »ott, S. 106, N. 
33. 

both • • • and, fctool^t • • • at' 
S. 59, N. II. 
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An Etymological Dictionary of the Englisb 

Iiang^age, arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. ^SR. Skeat, littD. 
Swofnd Edition. 4to. 2I, 4s, 

A Middle-English Dictionary. By F. H. Stratmaim. 

A new edition, by H. Bradley, M.A. 4to, half-bound, iZ. lis. 6d, 

An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the MS. col- 
lections of the late Joseph Bosworth, D.D. Edited and enlarged by 
Prof. T. N. Toller, M.A. Parts I-in. A-SAR. 4to, stiff covers, I5«. 
each. Part IV, § i, SAR-SWIDRIAK. Stiff covers, 8«. 6d, 

An Icelandic-English Dictionary, based on the MS. 

collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by 
G. Yigftisson, M.A. 4to. 32. 7s. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Etymologically and 

Philologically arranged. By Sir M. Monier-Williams, D.C.L. 4ta 
4.1, 145. 6d, 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 

Testament, with an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic, based 
on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius, by Francis Brovm, D.D, 
S. R. Driver, D.D., and C. A. Briggs, D.D. Parts I-V. Small 4to, 
28, 6d. each. 

Thesaurus Syriacus : collegerunt Quatremfere, Bernstein, 

Lorsbach, Amoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger: edidit R. Payne Smith, 
S.T.P. Vol. I, containing Fasc. I-V, sm. fol. 5^. 5s. 

Fasc. VI. iL 15.; VII. il. ii». 6d,; VIII. il. 165. ; IX. iZ. 5^. 

A Compendious Syriac Dictionary* founded upon 

the above. Edited by J. Payne Smith (Mrs. Margoliouth). Part I. 
Small 4to, 8s. 6d. net 
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2. LAW. 



Anson. Principles of the 

English Law of Coniractj and of Agency 
in its Relation to Contract, By Sir W. 
K Anson, D.C.L. Eighth Edition, 
8vo. I OS. 6d. 



— Law and Custom of the 

Omstituiion. 2 vols. Svo. Second 
Edition, 

Part I. Parliament. las. 6d, 

Part II. The Crown. 14s. 



Baden-Fowell. Land-Systems 

of British India ; being a Manual of 
the Land-Tenures, and of the Sys- 
tems of Land-Revenue Admims- 
tration prevalent in the several 
Provinces. By B. H. Baden-Powell, 
CLE. 3 vols. Svo. 3i. 35. 

Digby. An Introduction to 

the History of the Law of Real Property, 
By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Svo. 12s, 6d. 



Oxford 
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LAW. 



Grueber. Lex Aquilia. The 

Roman Law of Damage to Pro- 
perty : being a Commentary on the 
Title of the Digest 'Ad Legem 
Aquiliam ' (ix. a). By Erwin Grue- 
ber, Dr. Jur., M.A. Syo. 105. 6(2. 

Hall. International Law. 

By W. E. HaU, M.A. Fourth Edition. 

SVO. 325.6(2. 

A Treatise onthe Foreign 

Powers and Jurisdiction of the British 
Croum, By W. E. Hall, M.A. 8vo. 
I OS. 6d, 

Holland. Elements of Juris- 

prudence. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L. 
Eighth Edition. Syo. los. 6d. 

—. — The European Concert 



in the Eastern Question; a Collection 
of Treaties and other Public Acts. 
Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by T. E. Holland, D.C.L. 
8yo. 125. 6d. 

Oentilis, Alberici, De 

lure Belli Lihn Tres. Edidit T. E. 
Holland, LCD. Small 4to, half- 
morocco, 215. 



The Institutes of Jus- 

tinianf edited as a recension of 
the Institutes of Gains, by T. E. 
Holland, D.C.L. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8yo. 55. 

Holland and Shadwell. Select 

TiUesfrom the Digest of Justinian. By 
T. E. Holland, D.C.L., and C. L. 
Shadwell, B.C.L. 8yo. 145. 

Also sold in Parts, in paper coYers : — 
Part I. Introductory Titles. 25. 6d. 
Part 11. Family Law. 15. 
Part III. Property Law. 25. 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. i ), 
35. 6d. (No. 2), 45. 6d. 



Markby. Elements of Law 

considered with r^erence to Principles of 
OeneralJurisprudence. By Sir William 
Markby, D.C.L. Fifth Edition. Svo. 
125. 6d. 

Moyle. Imperatoris lus- 

tiniani Institutionum Libri QuaMuor; 
with Introductions, Commentary, 
Excursus and Translation. By J. B. 
Moyle, D.C.L. Third Edition. 2yo1s. 
8yo. Vol. I. 165. Vol. II. 65. 

Contract of Sale in the 

Civil Law, By J. B. Moyle, D.C.L. 
Syo. 1 05. 6(2. 

Pollook and Wright. An 

Essay on Possession in the Common Law. 
By Sir F. Pollock, Bart., M.A., and 
SirR.S.Wright,B.C.L. 8yo. 85.6(2. 

Poste. Oaii Institutionum 

Juris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor; or, 
Elements of Roman Law by Gains. 
With a Translation and Commen- 
tary by Edward Poste, M.A. Third 
Edition. Syo. 185. 

Baleigh. An Outline of the 

Law of Property. By Thos. Baleigh, 
M.A. Syo. 75. 6(2. 

Sohm. Institutes of Roman 

Law. By Rudolph Sohm, Professor 
in theXJniYersity of Leipzig. Trans- 
lated by J. C. Ledlie, B.C.L. With 
an Introductory Essay by Erwin 
Grueber, Dr. Jur., M.A. Syo. 185. 

Stokes. The Anglo-Indian 

Codes. By Whitley Stokes, LL.D. 

Vol. I. SubstantiYoLaw. Syo. 305. 

Vol. II. AdjectiYe Law. Syo. 35s. 

First and Second Supplements to 
theaboYe, 1S87-1S91. Syo. 6s. 6(2. 
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